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TO  THE 


MOST 


Excellent  Majefty. 


SW'found  Lands  and  Countries  ac~ 
crew  to  the  Trince ,  wbofe  Subject 
mattes  the  firfl  Difcovery  ■  M nd  hal¬ 
ving  retriev'd  a  W  orld  that  had  been 
lofl ,  for  fome  thoufands  of  Years,  out 
of  the  Memory  of  TMLan,  and  the  Tgcords  of  Time , 
I  thought  it  my  Duty  to  lay  it  at  Your  FAFajefies 
Feet.  ’Twill  not  enlarge  Your  Dominions ,  ’tis  path 
and  gone  •  nor  dare  1  fay  it  will  enlarge  Your 
Thoughts  ■  Tut  I  hope  it  may  gratifie  Your  Trincely 
curiofty  to  read  the  Defcription  of  it,  and fee  the 
Fate  that  attended  it. 

WC e  have  fill  the  broken  Materials  of  that  firf 
World ,  and  waif  upon  its  Tjiines  ■  while  it  food , 
there  was  the  Seat  o/Paradife,  and  the  Scenes  of the 
Golden  Age  •  when  it  fell ,  it  made  the  Deluge  • 
Mnd  this  unfhapen  Earth  we  now  inhabit,  is  the 

Form 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

Form->  it  1 was  found  in  when  the  IV dters  had  retir’d, 
and  the  dry  Land  appear’d.  Thefe  things ,  Sir  I 
propofe  and  prefume-i  to  prove-*  in  the  following 
'Treatife,  which  I  willingly  fubmitto  Your  n5\4aje- 
file’s  Judgment  and  Cenfure  ■  being  very  well  fat  is  - 
fed,  that  if  I  had  fought  a ' Patron  in  all  the  Lift  of 
Knags,  Your  Contemporaries,  Or  in  the  Loll  of 
Your  Afobles,  of  either  Order,  l  could  not  have-* 
found  a  more-i  competent  fudge-*  in  a  Speculation  of 
this  Sfature.  Your  Majejlie’s  Sagacity,  and 
happy  (jenius  for  SJfatural  Htflory,  for  Obferva - 
tions  and  Remarks  upon  the  earth,  the  Heavens, 
and  the  Sea,  is  a  better  preparation  for  Inquiries  of 
this  find,  than  all  the-*  dead  Learning  of  the-> 
Schools. 

Sir,  This  Theory,  in  the  full  extent  of  it,  is  to 
reach  to  the  lafTeriod  of  the  Earth,  and  the  End 
of  all  things  ■  'But  this  firf  V olutne  takps  in  only  fo 
much  as  is  already  paf,  from  the  Origin  of  the  Earth, 
to  this  prefent  time  and  fate  of  Sfature.  T o  de- 
feribe  in  lilp  manner  the  Changes  and  Resolutions  of 
Sfature  that  are  to  come,  and  fee  thorough  all  fuc - 
ceeding  Ages,  will  require  a  feddy  and  attentive  eye, 
and  a  retreat  from  the  wife  of  the  IV  orld  •  Specially 
fo  to  conned  the  parts,  and  prefent  them  all  under  one 
view,  that  we  may  fee ,  as  in  a  Mirrour,  the  fescral 
faces  of  Sfature,  from  Eirf  to  Laf,  throughout 
all  the  Circle  of  Succcfions. 

Your  Adajefly  having  been  pleas’d  to  give  encou¬ 
ragement  to  this  Tranjlation,  1  humbly  prefent  it  to 
Your  Cfracious  Acceptance.  <±Ad nd  ’tis  our  Intercf, 
as  well  as  Duty,  in  'Difquif tions  of  this  iNfature,  to 
Addrefour  fe Ives  to  Your  Majefly,  as  the  'Defen- 
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der  of  our  Philofophick  Liberties-  againfl  tbofe 
' Wat  would  ufurp  upon  the  Fundamental  prhviledge 
and  ‘Birthright  of  Mankind,  The  Free  ufe  of 
Reafon.  Your  Majefly  hath  always  appear’d  the 
Boy  a  l  ~Patron  of  Learning  and  the  Sciences ,  and  'tis 
fuitable  to  the  (freatnefl  of  a  Frincely  Spirit,  to  f 'a- 
your  and  promote  whatfoeVer  tends  to  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  Humane  Knowledge,  and  the  improvement 
of  Humane  Jfature.)  Ho  be  (food  &  fufl ,  and  a 
Lover  of  Knowledge ,  are,  me  thinly,  two  of  the 
moft  amiable  things  in  this  iVorld  ■  nd  that  Your 
Majefly  may  always  bear  that  CharaHer ,  in  prefent 
and  future  Ages,  and  after  a  long  and  profperom 
Feign ,  enjoy  a  bleffed  Immortality,  is  the  conflant 
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Moft  Humble  and  moft  . 

Obedient  Subject, 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE 


READE 


AVING  given  an  account  of  this1 
whole  Work  in  the  firft  Chapter,  and 
of  the  method  of  either  Book,  whereof 
this  Volume  confifts,  in  their  proper 
places,  there  remains  not  much  to  be 
laid  here  to  the  Reader.  This  Theory 
of  the  Earth  may  be  call’d  Sacred \  becaufe  it  is  not 
the  common  Phyfiology  of  the  Earth,  or  of  the  Bo¬ 
dies  that  compofe  it,  but  refpcdts  only  the  great 
Turns  of  Fate,  and  the  Revolutions  of  our  Natural 
World  $  fuch  as  are  taken  notice  of  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  and  are  truly  the  Hinges  upon  which  the 
Providence  ofthi%Earth  moves  5  or  whereby  it  opens 
and  {huts  the  feveral  fuccetfive  Scenes  whereof  it  is 
made  up.  This  Englifh  Edition  is  the  fame  in  fub- 
ftance  with  the  Latin ,  though,  I  confefs,  ’tis  not  fo 
properly  a  Tranflation,  as  a  new  Compofition  upon 
the  fame  ground,  there  being  feveral  additional 
Chapters  in  it,  and  feveral  new-moulded. 

As  every  Science  requires  a  peculiar  Genius,  fo 
likewife  there  is  a  Genius  peculiarly  improper  for  eve¬ 
ry  one  3  and  as  to  Philofophy,  which  is  the  Contem¬ 
plation  of  the  works  of  Nature,  and  the  Providence 
that  governs  them,  there  is  no  temper  or  Genius,  in 
my  mind,  fo  improper  for  it,  as  that  which  we  call  a 
mean  and  narrow  Spirit  3  and  which  the  Greeks  call 
Littleness  of  SouL  This  is  a  defeat  in  the  firft  make 
of  fome  Men’s  minds,  which  can  fcaree  ever  be  cor- 
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reeled  afterwards,  either  by  Learning  or  Age.  And 
as  Souls  that  are  made  little  and  incapacious  cannot 
enlarge  their  thoughts  to  take  in  any  great  compafs 
of  Times  or  Things  5  fo  what  is  beyond  their  com¬ 
pafs,  or  above  their  reach,  they  are  apt  to  look  upon 
as  Fantaftical,  or  at  leaf!:  would  willingly  have  it  pafs 
for  fuch  in  the  World.  Now  as  there  is  nothing  fo 
great,  fo  large,  fo  immenfe,  as  the  works  of  Nature, 
and  the  methods  of  Providence,  men  of  this  com¬ 
plexion  mult  needs  be  very  unfit  for  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  them.  Who  would  fet  a  purblind  man  at  the 
top  of  the  Man  to  difeover  Lane!  ?  or  upon  an  high 
Tower  to  draw  a  Landskip  of  the  Country  round 
about  ?  for  the  fame  reafon,  fhort-fighted  minds  are 
unfit  to  make  Philofophers,  whole  proper  bufinefs  it 
is  to  difeover  and  deferibe  in  comprenenfive  Theo¬ 
ries  the  Phenomena  of  the  World,  and  the  Caufes  of 
them. 

This  original  difeafe  of  the  Mind  is  feldom  curd 
by  Learning,  which  cures  many  others  5  'Tis  like  a 
fault  in  the  firft  Staviina  of  the  Body,  which  cannot 
eafily  be  rectified  afterwards.  Tis  a  great  miftake 
to  think  that  every  fort  of  Learning  makes  a  man  a 
competent  Judge  of  Natural  Speculations*  Wc  fee 
unhappy  examples  to  the  contrary  amongft  the  Chri- 
ftian  Fathers,  and  particularly  in  S.  Auftin ,  who  was 
unqueftionably  a  man  of  Parts  and  Learning,  but  in¬ 
ter  poling  in  a  controverfie  where  his  Talent  did  not 
lie,  fhow’d  his  zeal  againft  the  Antipodes  to  very  ill 
purpofe,  though  he  drew  his  Reafon s  partly  from 
Scripture.  And  if  within  a  few  Years,  or  in  the  next 
Generation,  it  fhould  prove  as  certain  and  demon- 
ftrable,  that  the  Earth  is  mov'd \  as  it  is  now,  that 
there  are  Antipodes  3  thofe  that  have  been  zealous 
againft  it,  and  ingag'dthe  Scripture  in  the  Controver¬ 
fie,  would  have  the  fame  reafon  to  repent  of  their 
forwardnefs,  that  S.  Auftin  would  have  now,  if  he 
was  alive.  'Tis  a  dangerous  thing  to  ingage  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Scripture  in  difputes  about  the  Natural 
World,  in  oppofition  to  Reafon  3  left  Time,  which 
brings  all  things  to  light,  fhould  difeover  that  to  be 
evidently  falfe  which  vve  had  made  Scripture  toaflert: 

And 
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And  I  remember  S.  Auflin  in  his  Expedition  upon  Ge- 
nefis ,  iiath  laid  down  a  rule  to  this  very  purpole, 
though  he  had  the  unhappinefs,  it  Teems,  not  to  fol¬ 
low  it  always  himfelf.  The  reafon  alfo,  which  he 
gives  therefor  his  rule,  is  very  good  and  fubftantial : Gtru  adl,tf 
For ,  faith  He,  if  the  Unbelievers  or  Fbilofophers  /hall  cer-M-  i.c.  19. 
tainly  know  us  to  be  mi  ft  a  ken,  and  to  erre  in  thofe  things  1  lcrumVie 

7  1  a T  /  r ir  1  1  J  r  1  J  ^  ‘tccidit  ut 

that  concern  the  Natural  IV or  La,  and  Jee  that  we  a  Hedge  our  ah  quid  de 
(  Sacred  )  Books  for  fuch  vain  opinions ,  how  jhall  they  be -  rerr*fi-c 
lieve  thofe  fame  Books  when  they  tell  the?n  of  the  R  E-  ^rUhnjul 
SURREC7  ION  of  the  Bead \  and  the  World  to  mmdi  eie- 
come ,  if  they  find  them  to  be  f all aciou  fly  writ  in  fuch  things  cZTenfm' 
as  lie  within  their  certain  Igiowledge?  quenquam 

Chrifiiano- 

rum  in  cd  re  quarn  optime  tiorunt ,  err  are  deprehenderint ,  &  vanam  fenteniiam  fuarnex  noftris 
libris  ajjercre,  quo  patio  illis  hbris  credit  uri  funt  de  Re  furred  ione  Mortuorum^  &  jpevita 
aterna  regnoque  ccelorum ,  quando  de  his  rebus  quas  jam  experiri  aid  in  Habitat  is  numeris  per - 
cipere  potucrunt ,  fallacitcr  putaverint  cjfe  cortfcriptos  ? 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  any  truth  concerning 
the  Natural  World  can  be  an  Enemy  to  Religion  3  for 
Truth  cannot  be  an  Enemy  to  Truth,  God  is  not  di¬ 
vided  againft  himfelf  3  and  therefore  we  ought  not 
upon  that  account  to  condemn  or  cenlure  what  we 
have  not  examin'd  or  cannot  difprove  3  as  thofe  that 
are  of  this  narrow  Spirit  we  are  fpeaking  of,  are  very 
apt  to  do.  Let  every  thing  be  tri'd  and  . examin'd  in 
the  firft  place,  whether  it  be  True  or  Falfe  3  and  if  it 
be  found  falfe,  'tis  then  to  be  confider'd,  whether  it 
be  fuch  a  falfity  as  is  prejudicial  to  Religion  or  no. 

Rut  for  every  new  Theory  that  is  propos'd,  to  be 
alarum'd,  as  if  all  Religion  was  falling  about  our  Ears, 
is  to  make  the  World  fufpect  that  wt  are  very  ill  af- 
fur'd  of  the  foundation  it  ftands  upon.  Befides,  do 
not  all  men  complain,  even  Thefe  as  well  as  others, 
of  the  great  ignorance  of  Mankind  ?  how  little  we 
know,  and  how  much  is  ftill  unknown  ?  and  can  we 
ever  know  more,  unlefsfomething  new  be  Difcover'd  ? 

It  cannot  be  old  when  it  comes  firft  to  light,  when 
firft  invented,  and  firft  propos'd.  If  a  Prince  fhould 
complain  of  the  poornefs  of  his  Exchequer,  and  the 
fcarcity  of  Money  in  his  Kingdom,  would  he  be  an¬ 
gry  with  his  Merchants,  if  they  brought  him  home  a 
Cargo  of  good  Bullion,  or  a  Mafs  of  Gold  out  of  a- 
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foreign  Country  )  and  give  this  reafon  only  for  it,  He 
would  have  no  new  Silver  3  neither  fhould  any  be  Cur¬ 
rant  in  his  Dominions  but  what  had  his  own  Stamp 
and  Image  upon  it :  How  fhould  this  Prince  or  his 
People  grow  rich  ? 

Fabula  narratur ,  viutato  nomine ,  de  te. 

To  complain  of  want,  and  yet  rcfufe  all  offers  of  a 
fupply,  looks  very  fullen,  or  very  fantaftical. 

I  might  mention  alfo  upon  this  occafion  another 
Genius  and  difpofition  in  Men,  which  often  makes 
them  improper  for  Philofophical  Contemplations  5 
not  fo  much,  it  may  be,  from  the  narrownefs  of  their 
Spirit  and  Underftanding,  as  becaufe  they  will  not  take 
time  to  extend  them.  I  mean  Men  of  Wit  and  Parts, 
but  of  fhort  Thoughts,  and  little  Meditation,  and  that 
are  apt  to  diftruft  every  thing  for  a  Fancy  or  Fidion 
that  is  not  the  dictate  of  Senfe,  or  made  out  immedi¬ 
ately  to  their  Senfes.  Men  of  this  Humour  and  Cha¬ 
racter  call  fuch  Theories  as  thcfe,  Philofophick  Roman¬ 
ces,  and  think  themfelves  witty  in  the  expreffion5 
They  allow  them  to  be  pretty  amufementsof  the  Mind, 
but  without  Truth  or  reality.  I  am  afraid  if  an  An¬ 
gel  fhould  write  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  they  would 
pafs  the  fame  judgment  upon  it  3  Where  there  is  va¬ 
riety  of  Parts  in  a  due  Contexture,  with  fomething  of 
furprifing  aptnefs  111  the  harmony  and  correfpondency 
of  them,  this  they  call  a  Romance  5  but  fuch  Roman¬ 
ces  muff  all  Theories  of  Nature,  and  of  Providence  be, 
and  muff  have  every  part  of  that  Character  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  if  they  be  well  reprefented.  There  is  in  them, 
as  I  may  fo  fay,  a  Plot  or  My  fiery  purfued  through  the 
whole  Work,  and  certain  Grand  Ifflies  or  Events  up¬ 
on  which  the  reft  depend,  or  to  which  they  are  fub- 
ordinate  3  but  thefe  things  we  do  not  make  or  con¬ 
trive  our  lelves,  but  find  and  difcover  them,  being 
made  already  by  the  Great  Author  and  Governourof 
the  Univerfe  :  And  when  they  are  clearly  difeover’d, 
well  digeftecl,  and  well  reafon’d  in  every  part,  there  is, 
methinks,  more  of  beauty  in  fuch  a  Theory,  at  leaft  a 
more  mafeuline  beauty,  than  in  any  Poem  or  Ro¬ 
mance  3  And  that  folid  truth  that  is  at  the  bottom, 
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gives  a  fatisfadtion  to  the  Mind,  that  it  can  never  have 
from  any  Fidtion,  how  artificial  foever  it  be. 

To  enter  no  farther  upon  this  matter,  tis  enough 
to  obferve,  that  when  we  make  Judgments  and  Cen- 
fures  upon*  general  preemptions  and  prejudices,  they 
are  made  rather  from  the  temper  and  model  of  our 
own  Spirits,  than  from  Reafon  3  And  therefore,  if  we 
would  neither  impofe  upon  our  felves,  nor  others,  we 
muft  lay  afidethat  lazy  and  fallacious  method  ofCen- 
furing  by  the  Lump,  and  muft  bring  things  clofe  to 
the  teft  of  True  or  Falfe,  to  explicit  proof  and  evi¬ 
dence  5  And  whofoever  makes  fuch  Objections  a'gainft 
an  Hypthefis ,  hath  a  right  to  be  heard,  let  his  Temper 
and  Genius  be  what  it  will.  Neither  do  we  intend 
that  anything  we  have  laid  here,  Ihould  be  underftood 
in  another  fence. 

To  conclude,  This  Theory  being  writ  with  a  fin- 
cere  intention  to  juftifiethe  Dodtrinesof  the  Vniverfal 
Deluge ,  and  of  Paradife ,  and  protedl  them  from  the 
Cavils  of  thofe  that  are  no  well-wifhers  to  Sacred  Hi- 
ftory,  upon  that  account  it  may  reafonably  expedt 
fair  ufage  and  acceptance  with  all  that  are  well-dif- 
pos’d  3  And  it  will  alfo  be,  I  think,  a  great  fatisfadti- 
on  to  them  to  fee  thofe  pieces  of  moft  ancient  Hiftory, 
which  have  been  chiefly  preferv’d  in  Scripture,  con¬ 
firm’d  a-new,  and  by  another  Light,  that  of  Nature 
andPhilofophy  3  and  alfo  freed  from  thofe  mifconcep- 
tions  or  mifreprefentations  which  made  them  fit  un- 
eafieupon  the  Spirits  even  of  the  beft  Men,  that  took 
time  to  think.  Laftly,  In  things  purely  Speculative,  as 
thefe  are,  and  no  ingredients  of  our  Faith,  it  is  free  to 
differ  from  one  another  in  our  Opinions  and  Senti¬ 
ments  3  and  fo  I  remember  S.  Auftin  hath  obferv’d 
upon  this  very  fubjedt  of  Paradife  3  Wherefore  as  we 
defire  to  give  no  offence  our  felves,  fo  neither  (hall  we 
take  any  at  the  difference  of  judgment  in  others  3 
provided  this  liberty  be  mutual,  and  that  we  all  agree 
to  ftudy  Peace ,  Truth ,  and  a  good  Life. 
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Concerning  the  Deluge,  and  the  DifTolution 
of  the  Earth. 
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C  H  A  P.  I. 

THS  I3^T%0  V  V  CTIO  ^ ; 

<iA n  Account  of  the  whole  JVorh^  •  of  the  Extent 

and  general  Order  of  it. 

INCE  I  was  firft  inclin’d  to  the  Con¬ 
templation  of  Nature,  and  took  plea- 
fure  to  trace  out  the  Caufes  of  Effedfs, 
and  the  dependance  of  one  thing  upon 
another  in  the  vifible  Creation,  I  had 
always,  methought,  a  particular  curio* 
fity  to  look  back  into  the  firfl  Sources  and  O  R  I G  L 
N  A  L  of  Things  5  and  to  view  in  my  mind,  fo  far 
as  I  was  able,  the  Beginning  and  Progrefs  of  a 
RISING  WORLD. 

And  after  fome  Elfays  of  this  Nature,  and  as  I 
thought  not  unfuccefsful,  I  carried  on  my  enquiries 
further,  to  try  whether  this  Rifing  World \  when  form’d 
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and  finilht,  would  continue*  always  the  fame  3  in  the 
lame  form,  ftrudture,  and  confiftency  3  or  what 
changes  it  would  fucceffively  undergo,  by  the  conti¬ 
nued  adtion.of  the  fame  Caufes  that  firft  product  it  3 
And,  laftly,  what  would  be  its  final  Period  and  Con- 
fummation.  This  whole  Series  and  compafsof  things 
taken  together,  I  call'd  a  COURSE  OF  NA¬ 
TURE,  or, a  SYSTEM  OF  NATURAL 
P  R  O  V I D  E  N  C  E  3  and  thought  there  was  no¬ 
thing  belonging  to  the  External  World  more  fit  or 
more  worthy  our  ftudy  and  meditation,  nor  any 
thing  that  would  conduce  more  to  d.ifcover  "the  ways 
of  Divine  Providence,  and  to  fhow  us  the  grounds  of 
all  true  knowledge  concerning  Nature.  And  there¬ 
fore  to  clear  up  the  fevcral  parts  of  this  Theory,  T 
was  willing  to  let  alone  a  great  many  other  Specula¬ 
tions,  and  all  thofe  dry  fubtleties.  with  which  the 
Schools,  and  the  Books  of  Philofophers  are  ufually 
fill'd. 

But  when  we  fpeak  of  a  'Rifing  World ,  and  the  Con¬ 
templation  of  it,  we  do  not  mean  this  of  the  Great 
Vniverfe  3  for  who  can  defcribe  the  Original  of  that  ? 
But  we  fpeak  of  the  Sublunary  World,.  This  Earth  and 
its  dependencies,  which  role  out  of  a  Chaos  about 
fix  thoufand  years  ago  3  And  feeing  it  hath  fain  to 
our  lot  to  act  upon  this  Stage,  to  have  our  prefent 
home  and  habitation  here,  it  feems  mod  reafonabl'e, 
and  the  place  defign'd  by  Providence  where  vre 
fhould  firft  imploy  our  thoughts  to  underftand  the 
works  of  God  and  Nature.  We  have  accordingly, 
therefore  defign’d  in  this  Work  to  give  an  account 
of  the  Original  of  the  Earth,  and  of  all  the  great 
and  general  changes  that  it  hath  already  undergone, 
or  is  hence  forward?  to  undergo  till  the  Confumma- 
tion  of  all  things,  for  if  from  thofe  Principles  we 
have  here  taken,  and  that  Theory  we  have  begun  in 
thefe  twro  firft  Books,  we  can  deduce  with  fuCcefsand 
clearnefs  the  Origin  of  the  Earth,  and  thofe  States  of 
it  that  are  already  paft3  Following  the  fame  Thred, 
and  by  the  conduct  of  the  fame  Theory  wc  will  pur¬ 
lins  its  Fate  and  Hiftory  through  future  Ages ,  and 
mark  all  the  great  Changes  and  Converfions  that  at¬ 
tend 
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tend  it  while  Day  and  Night  fhall  laft  3  that  is,  fo  long 
as  it  continues  an  Earth. 

By  the  States  of  the  Earth  that  are  already  paft, 
we  underftand  chiefly  Paradife  and  the  Deluge  3  Names 
well  known,  and  as  little  known  in  their  Nature.  By 
the  Future  States  we  underftand  the  Conflagration , 
and  what  new  Order  of  Nature  may  follow  upon 
that,  till  the  whole  Circle  of  Time  and  Providence  be 
compleated.  As  to  the  firft  and  paft  States  of  the 
Earth,  we  (hall  have  little  help  from  the  Ancients,  or 
from  any  of  the  Philofophers,  for  the  difeovery  or 
delcription  of  them  3  We  muft  often  tread  unbeaten 
paths,  and  make  a  way  where  we  do  not  find  one  3 
but  it  fhall  be  always  with  a  Light  in  our  hand,  that 
we  may  fee  our  fteps,  and  that  thofe  that  follow  us 
may  not  follow  us  blindly.  There  is  no  Se<T  of  Phi¬ 
lofophers  that  I  know  of  that  ever  gave  an  account 
of  the  Univerfal  Deluge,  or  difeover'd  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  Earth,  that  there  had  been  fuch  a 
thing  already  in  Nature.  'Tis  true,  they  often  talk 
of  an  alternation  of  Deluges  and  Conflagrations  in  this 
Earth,  but  they  fpeak  of  them  as  things  to  come,  at 
leaft  they  give  no  proof  or  argument  of  any  that  hath 
already  deftroyed  the  World.  As  to  Paradife ,  it 
feems  to  be  reprefented  to  us  by  the  Golden  Age  5 
whereof  the  Ancients  tell  many  ftories,  fometimes 
very  luxuriant,  and  Fometimes  very  defective  :  Nei¬ 
ther  did  any  of  them  fo  well  underftand  the  diffe- 
rence  betwixt  the  New-made  Earth  and  the  Prefent, 
as  to  fee  what  were  the  grounds  of  the  Golden  Age, 
or  of  Paradife.  As  to  the  Conflagration  in  particular. 
This  hath  always  been  reckon'd  One  amongft  the 
Opinions  or  Dogmata  of  the  Stoicks,  That  the  World 
was  to  be  deftroy  d  by  Fire ,  and  their  Books  are  full  of 
this  Notion  3  but  yet  they  do  not  tell  us  the  Caufes 
of  the  Conflagration,  nor  what  preparations  there  are 
in  Nature,  or  will  be,  towards  that  great  Change. 
And  we  may  generally  obferve  this  of  the  Ancients , 
that  their  Learning  or  Philofophy  confifted  more  in 
Conclufions  than  in  Demonftrations  5  They  had  ma¬ 
ny  truths  among  them,  whereof  they,  did  not  know 
themfelves  the  premiffes  or  the  proofs :  Which  is  an  ar- 
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gument  to  me,  that  the  knowledge  they  had,  was  not 
a  thing  of  their  own  invention,  or  which  they  came 
to  by  fair  reafoning  and  obfervations  upon  Nature, 
but  was  delivered  to  them  from  others  by  Tradition 
and  Ancient  fame,  fometimes  more  publick,  fomc- 
times  more  fecret :  Thefe  Conclufions  they  kept  in 
mind,  and  communicated  to  thofe  of  their  School, 
or  Sedt,  or  Pofterity,  without  knowing,  for  the  molt 
part,  the  juft  grounds  and  reafons  of  them. 

'Tis  the  Sacred  writings  of  Scripture  that  are  the 
beft  monuments  of  Antiquity,  and  to  thofe  we  are 
chiefly  beholden  for  the  HiAory  of  the  firfl:  Ages, 
whether  Natural  Hilfory  or  Civil.  'Tis  true,  the  Po¬ 
ets  who  were  the  molt  ancient  Writers  among!!  the 
Greeks,  and  ferv'd  them  both  for  Hiftorians,  Divines, 
and  Philofophers,  have  deliver'd  feme  things  concern¬ 
ing  the  firfl;  Ages  of  the  World,  that  have  a  fair  re- 
femblance  of  truth,  and  feme  affinity  with  thofe  ac¬ 
counts  that  are  given  of  the  fame  things  by  Sacred 
Authors,  and  thefe  may  be  of  ufe  in  due  time  and 
place  5  but  yet  left  any  thing  fabulous  Ihould  be 
mixt  with  them,  as  commonly  there  is,  we  will  never 
depend  wholly  upon  their  credit,  nor  aflert  any  thing 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Ancients  which  is  not  firfl 
prov'd  by  natural  Reafon,  or  warranted  by  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

It  feems  to  me  very  reafonable  to  believe,  that  be- 
fides  the  precepts  of  Religion,  which  are  the  principal 
lubjec!  and  defign  of  the  Books  of  holy  Scripture, 
there  may  be  providentially  conferVd  in  them  the 
memory  of  things  and  times  fo  remote,  as  could  not 
be  retriev'd,  either  by  Hiftory,  or  by  the  light  of  Na¬ 
ture  5  and  yet  were  of  great  importance  to  be  known, 
both  for  their  own  excellency,  and  alfo  to  redfifie  the 
knowledge  of  men  in  other  things  confequential  to 
them  :  Such  points  may  be,  Our  great  Epocba  or  the 
Age  of  the  Earth,  The  Origination  of  mankind  from 
one  head,  The  firfl  and  Paradifiacal  ftatc,  The  de- 
ftruction  of  the  Old  World  by  an  univcrfal  Deluge, 
The  longevity  of  its  inhabitants,  The  manner  of  their 
prcfervation,  and  of  their  peopling  the  Second  Earth  3 
and  lafllv,  The  Fate  and  Changes  it  is  to  undergo. 

*  Thefe 
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Thefe  I  always  lookt  upon  as  the  Seeds  of  great  know¬ 
ledge,  or  heads  of  Theories  fixt  on  purpofe  to  give 
us  aim  and  direction  how  to  purfue  the  reft  that  de¬ 
pend  upon  them.  But  thefe  heads,,  you  fee,  are  of  a 
mixt  order,  and  we  propofe  to  our  felves  in  this 
Work  only  fuch  as  belong  to  the  Natural  World  5 
upon  which  I  believe  the  trains  of  Providence  are  ge¬ 
nerally  laid  5  And  we  muft  fir  ft  confider  how  God 
hath  order'd  Nature,  and  then  how  theOeconomy  of 
the  Intellectual  World  is  adapted  to  it  3  for  of  thefe 
♦two  parts  confifts  the  full  Syftem  of  Providence.  In 
the  mean  time  what  fubjeCt  can  be  more  worthy,  the 
thoughts  of  any  ferious  perfon,  than  to  view  and  con¬ 
fider'  the  Rife  and  Fall,  and  all  the  Revolutions,  not  of 
a  Monarchy  or  an  Empire,  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman 
State,  but  of  an  intire  World, 

The  obfcurity  of  thefe  things,  and  their  remote- 
nefs  from  common  knowledge  will  be  made  an  argu¬ 
ment  by  fome,  why  we  fhould  not  undertake  them  5 
And  by  others,  it  may  be,  the  very  fame  thing  will  be 
made  an  argument  why  we  fhould  5  for  my  part  I 
think  There  is  nothing  fo  fecret  that  fhall  not  be  brought 
to  Light ,  within  the  compafs  of  Our  World  3  for  we 
are  not  to  underftand  that  of  the  whole  Univerfc, 
nor  of  all  Eternity,  our  capacities  do  not  extend  fo 
far  5  But  whatfoever  concerns  this  Sublunary  World 
in  the  whole  extent  of  its  duration,  from  the  Chaos 
to  the  laft  period,  this  I  believe  Providence  hath 
made  us  capable  to  underftand,  and  will  in  its  due 
time  make  it  known.  All  I  fay,  betwixt  the  firft 
Chaos  and  the  laft  Completion  of  Time  and  all 
things  temporary,  This  was  given  to  the  difquifitions 
of  men  3  On  either  hand  is  Eternity,  before  the 
World  and  after,  which  is  without  our  reach  :  But 
that  little  fpot  of  ground  that  lies  betwixt  thofe  two 
great  Oceans,  this  we  are  to  cultivate,  this  we  are 
Matters  of,  herein  we  are  to  exercife  our  thoughts,  to 
underftand  and  lav  open  the  treafures  of  the  Divine 
Wifdomand  Goodnefs  hid  in  this  part  of  Nature  and 
of  Providence. 

As  for  the  difficulty  or  obfcurity  of  an  argument, 
that  does  but  add  to  the  pleafure  of  contefting  with 
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it,  when  there  are  hopes  of  victory  5  and  iiicccfs  docs 
more  than  recompence  all  -the  pains.  For  there  is  no 
fort  of  joy  more  grateful  to  the  mind  of  man,  than 
that  which  arifeth  from  the  invention  of  Truth  5  ef- 
pecially  when  'tis  hard  to  come  by.  Every  man  hath 
a  delight  fuitcd  to  his  Genius,  and  as  there  is  pleafure 
in  the  right  exercife  of  any  faculty,  fo  efpecially  in 
that  ofRight-reafoning  5  which  is  (till  the  greater  by 
how  much  the  confequences  are  more  clear,  and  the 
chains  of  them  more  long:  There  is  no  Chafe  fo 
pleafant,  methinks,  as  to  drive  a  Thought,  by  good 
conduCt,  from  one  end  of  the  World  to  the  other  5 
and  never  to  lole  fight  of  it  till  it  fill  into  Eternity, 
where  all  things  are  lolf  as  to  our  knowledge. 

This  Theory  being  chiefly  Philofophical,  Reafon  is 
to  be  our  firft  Guide  5  a$d  where  that  falls  fhort,  or 
any  other  juft  occafion  offers  it  felf,  we  may  receive 
further  light  and  confirmation  from  the  Sacred  wri¬ 
tings.  Both  thefeare  to  be  lookt  upon  as  of  Divine 
Original,  God  is  the  Author  of  both  3  He  that  made 
the  Scripture  made  alfo  our  Faculties,  and  'twere  a 
reflection  upon  the  Divine  Veracity,  for  the  one  or 
the  other  to  be  falfe  when  rightly  us'd.  We  muft 
therefore  be  careful  and  tender  of  oppofing  thefe  to 
one  another,  becaufe  that  is  in  effect  to  oppofe  God 
to  himfelf.  As  for  Antiquity  and  the  Teftimonies  of 
the  Ancients,  we  only  make  general  reflections  upon 
them,  for  llluftration  rather  than  proof  of  what  we 
propofc  3  not  thinking  it  proper  for  an  Engliih  Trea- 
tife  to  multiply  citations  out  of  Greek  or  Latin  Au¬ 
thors. 

I  am  very  fenfiblc  it  will  be  much  our  intcreft, 
that  the  Reader  of  this  Theory  fhould  be  of  an  inge¬ 
nuous  and  unprejudic'd  temper  3  neither  does  it  fo 
much  require  Book-learning  and  Scholarfhip,  as 
good  natural  fence  to  diftinguifh  True  and  Falfe,  and 
to  difcern  what  is  well  prov'd,  and  what  is  not.  It 
often  happens  that  Scholaftick  Education,  like  a 
Trade,  does  fo  fix  a  man  in  a  particular  way,  that  he 
is  not  fit  to  judge  of  any  thing  that  lies  out  of  that 
way  5  and  fo  his  Learning  becomes  a  clog  to  his  na¬ 
tural  parts,  and  makes  him  more  indocile,  and 
:  more 
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more  incapable  of  new  thoughts  and  new  improve¬ 
ments,  than  thofe  that  have  only  the  Talents  of  Na¬ 
ture.  As  Mailers  of  exercife  had  rather  take  a  Scho¬ 
lar  that  never  learn  d  before,  than  one  that  hath  had 
a  bad  Mailer  3  fo  generally  one  would  rather  chufe  a 
Reader  without  art,  than  one  lll-inftruded  5  with 
learning  but  opinionative  and  without  judgment :  yet 
it  is  notnecelfary  they  Ihould  want  either,  and  Learn¬ 
ing  well  plac’t  llrengthens  all  the  powers  of  the  mind. 
To  conclude,-  juft  reafoning  and  a  generous  love  of 
Truth,  whether  with  or  without  Erudition,  is  that 
which  makes  us  moll  competent  Judges  what  is  true  3 
and  further  than  this,  in  the  peruial  and  examination 
of  this  Work,  as  to  the  Author  as  much  candor  as 
you  pleafe,  but  as  to  the  Theory  we  require  nothing 
but  attention  and  impartiality. 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

* 

ojf  general  account  of  Noahs  Flood  •  j!  compile 
tation  what  quantity  of  JVater  would  be  necejfary 
for  the  making  of  it  ■  that  the  common  Opinion 
and  Explication  of  that  Flood  is  not  intelligible. 

TI S  now  more  than  Five  Thoufand  years  fince 
Our  World  was  made,  and  though  it  would  be 
a  great  pleafure  to  the  mind  to  recoiled:  and  view  at 
this  diftance  thofe  firft  Scenes  of  Nature,  what  the 
face  of  the  Earth  was  when  frelh  and  new,  and  how 
things  differ'd  from  the  ftate  we  now  find  them  in, 
the  (peculation  is  fo  remote,  that  it  feems  to  be  hope- 
lcfs,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  Humane  Wit.  We  are 
almoft  the  laft  Pofterity  of  the  firft  Men,  and  fain  in¬ 
to  the  dying  Age  of  the  World  3  by  what  footfteps, 
or  by  what  guide  can  we  trace  back  our  way  to  thofe 
firft  Ages,  and  the  firft  order  of  things  ?  And  yet, 
methinks,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,  which  fees  at  once  throughout  all  the  Ages 
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of  the  World,  fhould  not  be  willing  that  Mankind 
ihould  be  finally  ignorant  of  that  part  of  Nature, 
and  of  the  Univerfe  which  is  properly  their  Task  and 
Province  to  manage  and  underftand.  We  are  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Earth,  the  Lords  and  Mafters  of 
it  3  and  we  are  endow'd  with  Reafon  and  Underftan- 
ding  3  doth  it  not  then  properly  belong  to  us  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  underfland  the  works  of  God  in  this  part 
of  the  Univerfe,  which  is  fain  to  our  lot,  which  is 
our  heritage  and  habitation  ?  And  it  will  be  found  it 
may  be,  upon  a  ftridrer  Enquiry,  that  in  the  prefent 
form  and  conft ltution  of  the  Earth,  there  are  certain 
marks  and  Indications  of  its  firft  State  3  with  which  if 
we  compare  thofe  things  that  are  recorded  in  Sacred 
Hiflory,  concerning  the  firft  Chaos,  Paradife,  and  an 
univerfal  Deluge,  we  may  difcover  by  the  help  of 
thofe  Lights  what  the  Earth  was  in  its  firft  Original, 
and  what  Changes  have  fince  fucceeded  in  it. 

And  though  we  fhall  give  a  full  account  of  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Earth  in  this  Treatife,  yet  that  which  we 
haye  propos'd  particularly  for  the  Title  and  Subje6t 
of  it,  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  primeval  P  A- 
R  A  D  I  S  E,  and  of  the  univerfal  DELUGE: 
Thofe  being  the  two  moft  important  things  that  are 
explain’d  by  the  Theory  we  propofe.  And  I  muft 
beg  leave  in  treating  of  thefe  two,  to  change  the  or¬ 
der,  and  treat  firft  of  the  Deluge,  and  then  of  Para¬ 
dife  :  For  though  the  State  of  Paradife  doth  precede 
that  of  the  Flood  in  Sacred  Hiftory,  and  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  thing,  yet  the  explication  of  both  will  be 
more  fenfible,  and  more  effectual,  if  we  begin  with 
the  Deluge  3  there  being  more  Obfervations  and  Ef¬ 
fects,  and  thofe  better  known  to  us,  that  may  be  re- 
fer’d  to  this,  than  to  the  other  3  and  the  Deluge  be¬ 
ing  once  truly  explain'd,  we  fhall  from  thence  know 
the  form  and  Quality  of  the  Ante-diluvian  Earth. 
Let  us ‘then  proceed  to  the  explication  of  that  great 
and  fatal  Inundation,  whofe  Fliftory  is  well  known  3 
and  according  to  Mofes ,  the  beft  of  Hiftorians,  in  a 
few  words  is  this - 

Sixteen  Hundred  and  odd  years  after  the  Earth 
was  made,  and  inhabited,  it  was  over-flow’d,  and  de- 

ftroy'd 
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ftroy’d  in  a  Deluge  of  water.  Not  a  Deluge  that 
was  National  only,  or  overrun  fome  particular 
Country  or  Region,  as  Judea  or  Greece ,  or  any  other, 
but  itoverfpread  the  face  of  the  whole  Earth,  from 
Pole  to  Pole,  and  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  that  in 
fuch  excefs,  that  the  Floods  over-reacht  the  Tops  of 
the  higheft  Mountains  3  the  Rains  defccnding  after  an 
unufual  manner,  and  the  fountains  of  the  Great  Veep 
being  broke  open  3  fo  as  a  general  deftruduon  and 
devaftation  was  brought  upon  the  Earth,  and  all 
things  in  it,  mankind  and  other  living  Creatures  5 
excepting  only  Noah  and  his  Family,  who  by  a  fpecial 
Providence  of  God  were  preferv’d  in  a  certain  Ark, 
or  VeflTel  made  like  a  Ship,  and  fuch  kinds  of  living 
Creatures  as  he  took  in  to  him.  After  thefe  waters 
had  rag'd  for  fome  time  on  the  Earth,  they  began  to 
lelfen  and  ihrink,  and  the  great  waves  and  fluctuati¬ 
ons  of  this  Veep  or  Abyff  'e ,  being  quieted  by  degrees, 
the  waters  retir'd  into  their  Chanels  and  Caverns 
within  the  Earth  3  and  the  Mountains  and  Fields  be¬ 
gan  to  appear,  and  the  whole  habitable  Earth  in  that 
form  and  (hape  which  now  we  fee  it  in.  Then  the 
World  began  again,  and  from  that  little  Remnant 
preferv'd  in  the  Ark,  the  prefent  race  of  Mankind, 
and  of  Animals  in  the  known  part  of  the  Earth  were 
propagated.  Thus  perifht  the  old  World,  and  the 
prefent  arofe  from  the  mines  and  remains  of  it.' 

This  is  a  fhort  ftory  of  the  greateft  thing  that  ever 
yet  hapned  in  the  world,  the  greateft  revolution  and 
the  greateft  change  in  Nature  3  and  if  we  come  to  re- 
*  fled:  ferioufly  upon  it,  we  fhall  find  it  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  not  impoflible,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
waters  that  compos'd  this  Deluge,  whence  they  came 
or  whither  they  went.  If  it  had  been  only  the  In¬ 
undation  of  a  Country  or  of  a  Province,  or  of  the 
greateft  part  of  a  Continent,  fome  proportionable 
caufes  perhaps  might  have  been  found  out  3  but  a 
Deluge  overflowing  the  whole  Earth,  the  whole  Cir¬ 
cuit  and  whole  Extent  of  it,  burying  all  in  water, 
even  the  greateft  Mountains,  in  any  known  parts  of 
the  Univerfe,  to  find  water  fufficient  for  this  Effed:, 
as  it  is  generally  explained  and  underftood,  I  think 
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is  impoffible.  And  that  we  may  the  better  judge  of 
the  whole  matter,  let  us  firft  compute  how  much 
water  would  be  requifite  for  fuch  a  Deluge,  or  to 
lay  the  Earth,  confiaer  d  in  its  prefent  form,  and  the 
higheft  Mountains,  under  water.  Then  let’s  confi- 
der  whether  fuch  a  quantity  of  water  can  be  had  out 
of  all  the  ftores  that  we  know  in  Nature  :  And  from 
thefe  two  we  will  take  our  Ground  and  Rife,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  refled:,  whether  the  World  hath  not  been  hi¬ 
therto  miftaken  in  the  common  opinion  and  explica¬ 
tion  of  the  general  Deluge. 

To  difeover  how  much  water  would  be  requifite 
to  make  this  Deluge,  we  mud  firft  fuppofe  enough 
to  cover  the  plain  furface  of  the  Earth,  the  Fields  and 
the  plain  and  lower  grounds  3  then  we  muft  heap  up 
lb  much  more  upon  this  as  will  reach  above  the  tops 
of  the  higheft  Mountains  3  fo  as  drawing  a  Circle 
over  the  tops  of  the  higheft  Mountains  quite  round 
the  Earth,  fuppofe  from  Pole  to  Pole,  and  another  to 
meet  it  about  the  middle  of  the  Earth,  all  that  fpace 
or  capacity  contain  d  within  thefe  Circles  is  to  be  fill’d 
up  with  water.  This  I  confefs  will  make  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  mafs  of  water,  and  it  looks  frightfully  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  3  ’tis  huge  and  great,  but  ’tis  extravagantly 
fo,  as  a  great  Monfter :  It  doth  not  look  like  the 
work  of  God  or  Nature  :  However  let’s  compute  a 
little  more  particularly  how  much  this  will  amount 
to,  or  how  many  Oceans  of  water  would  be  neceffa- 
ry  to  compofe  this  great  Ocean  rowling  in  the  Air, 
without  bounds  or  banks. 

If  all  the  Mountains  were  par’d  off  the  Earth,  and 
fo  the  furface  of  it  lay  even,  or  in  an  equal  convexity 
every  where  with  the  furface  of  the  Sea,  from  this 
furface  of  the  Sea  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  height  of 
the  Mountains  may  be  a  mile  and  an  half  3  or  that 
we  may  not  feem  at  all  to  favour  our  own  opinion 
or  calculation,  let  us  take  a  mile  only  for  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  height  of  the  Mountains.  Let  us  on  the  other 
fide  fuppofe  the  Sea  to  cover  half  the  Earth,  as  ’tis  ge¬ 
nerally  believ’d  to  do  3  and  the  common  depth  of  it, 
taking  one  place  with  another,  to  be  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  or  250  paces.  I  fay,  taking  one  place 

with 
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with  another,  for  though  the  middle  Chanel  of  the 
great  Ocean  be  far  deeper,  we  may  obferve  that 
there  is  commonly  a  defcent  or  declivity  from  the 
fhore  to  the  middle  part  of  the  Chanel,  fo  that  one 
comes  by  degrees  into  the  depth  of  it  3  and  thofe  Iho- 
ry  parts  are  generally  but  fome  fathoms  deep.  Be- 
fides,  in  arms  of  the  Sea,  in  Straits  and  among 
Illands,  there  is  commonly  no  great  depth,  and  fome 
places  are  plain  lhallows.  So  as  upon  a  moderate 
computation,  one  place  compar'd  with  another,  we 
may  take  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  about  an  hundred 
fathoms,  for  the  common  meafure  of  the  depth  of 
the  Sea,  if  it  were  caft  into  a  Chanel  of  an  equal 
depth  every  where.  This  being  fuppos'd,  there 
would  need  four  Oceans  to  lie  upon  this  Ocean,  to 
raife  it  up  to  the  top  of  the  Mountains,  or  fo  high  as 
the  waters  of  the  Deluge  .rife  3  then  four  Oceans 
more  to  lie  upon  the  Land,  that  the  water  there 
might  fwell  to  the  fame  height  3  which  together  make 
eight  Oceans  for  the  proportion  of  the  water  requir'd 
in  the  Deluge.  • 

'Tis  true,  there  would  not  be  altogether  fo  much 
water  requir'd  for  the  Land  as.  for  the  Sea,  to  raife 
them  to  an  equal  height  3  becaufe  Mountains  and  Hills 
would  fill  up  part  of  that  fpace  upon  the  Land  3  but 
to  compensate  this,  and  confirm  our  computation, 
we  muft  confider  in  the  firft  place,  that  we  have  ta¬ 
ken  a  much  lefs  height  of  the  Mountains  than  is  re- 
quifite,  if  we  refpedl  the  Mediterraneous  Mountains, 
or  thofe  that  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  Sea  5 
For  their  height  above  the  lurface  of  the  Sea,  compu¬ 
ting  the  declivity  of  the  Land  all  along  from  the 
Mountains  to  the  Sea-fide  ( and  that  there  is  fuch  a  de¬ 
clivity  is  manifeft  from  the  courfe  and  defcent  of  the 
Rivers )  is  far  greater  than  the  proportion  we  have  ta¬ 
ken  :  For  the  height  of  Mountains  is  ufually  taken 
from  the  foot  of  them,  or  from  the  next  plain,  which 
if  it  be  far  from  the  Sea,  we  may  reafonably  allow 
as  much  for  the  declenfion  of  the  Land  from  that 
place  to  the  Sea,  as  for  the  immediate  height  of  the 
Mountain  5  So,  for  inftance,  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  in  Africa ,  whence  the  Nile  flows,  and  after  a 
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long  courfe  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  by  Egypt, 
are  fo  much  higher  than  the  furface  of  that  Sea,  rirll, 
as  the  Alcent  of  the  Land  is  from  the  Sea  to  the  foot 
of  the  Mountains,  and  then  as  the  height  of  the 
Mountains  is  from  the  bottom  to  the  top :  For  both 
thefe  are  to  be  computed  when  you  meafurc  the 
height  of  a  Mountain,  or  of  a  mountainous  Land  in 
refpect  of  the  Sea:  And  the  height  of  Mountains  to 
the  Sea  being  thus  computed,  there  would  be  need  of 
fix  or  eight  Oceans  to  raife  the  Sea  alone  as  high  as 
the  higheft  In-land  Mountains  3  And  this  is  more 
than  enough  to  compenfate  the  lefs  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  that  would  be  requifite  upon  the  Land.  Befides, 
we  mu  ft  confider  the  Regions  of  the  Air  upwards  to 
be  more  capacious  than  a  Region  of  the  feme  thick- 
nefs  in  or  near  the  Earth,  fo  as  if  an  Ocean  pour'd 
upon  the  furface  of  the  dry  Land,  fuppofing  it  were 
all  fmooth,  would  rife  to  the  height  of  half  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  every  where  3  the  like  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  pour’d  again  at  the  height  of  the  Mountains, 
would  not  have  altogether  the  feme  effedt,  or  would 
not  there  raife  the  mafs  a  quarter  of  a  mile  higher  5 
for  the  furfaces  of  a  Globe,  the  farther  they  are  from 
their  Center,  are  the  greater  3  and  fo  accordingly  the 
Regions  that  belong  to  them.  And,  laftly,  we  muft 
confider  that  there  are  fome  Countries' dr  Valleys  ve¬ 
ry  low,  and  alfo  many  Caverns  or  Cavities  within  the 
Earth,  all  which  in  this  cafe  were  to  be  firft  fill’d  with 
water.  Thefe  things  being  compar’d  and  eftimated, 
we  fhall  find  that  notwithftanding  the  room  that  Hills 
and  Mountains  take  up  on  the  dry  Land,  there  would 
be  at  leaft  eight  Oceans  requir’d,  or  a  quantity  of 
water  eight  times  as  great  as  the  Ocean,  to  bring  an 
univerfal  Deluge  upon  the  Earth,  as  that  Deluge  is 
ordinarily  underftood  and  explained. 

The  proportion  of  water  for  the  Deluge  being  thus 
ftated,  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  enquire  where 
this  water  is  to  be  found  3  if  any  part  of  the  Subluna¬ 
ry  World  will  afford  us  fo  much  :  Eight  Oceans 
Boating  in  the  Air,  make  a  great  bulk  of  water,  I  do 
not  know  what  poftible  Sources  to  draw  it  from. 
There  are  the  Clouds  above,  and  the  Deeps  below, 

and 
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and  in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth  5  and  thefe  are  all  the 
llores  we  have  for  water  3  and  Mofes  directs  us  to  no 
other  for  the  caufes  of  the  Deluge.  The  Fountains  (he 
faith  )  of  the  great  Abyjfe  were  brol^en  up,  or  burft  afun- 
der ,  and  the  Rain  defcended  for  forty  days,  the  Cata¬ 
racts  or  Floodgates  of  Heaven  being  open'd.  And  111 
thefe  two,  no  doubt,  are  contain'd  the  caufes  of  the 
great  Deluge,  as  according  to  Mofes ,  fo  alfo  accor¬ 
ding  toreafon  and  neceflity^  for  our  World  affords 
no  other  treafures  of  water.  Let  us  therefore  confi- 
der  how-  much  this  Rain  of  forty  days  might  amount 
to,  and  how  much  might  flow  out  of  the  Abyfle, 
that  fo  we  may  judge  whether  thefe  two  in  conjun¬ 
ction  would  make  up  the  Eight  Oceans  which  we 


want. 

As  for  the  Rains,  they  would  not  afford  us  one 
Ocean,  nor  half  an  Ocean,  nor  the  tenth  part  of  an 
Ocean,  if  we  may  truft  to  the  Obfervations  made  by 
others  concerning  the  quantity  of  water  that  falls  in 
Rain.  Merfennm  gives  11s  this  account  of  it.  “  It Cff,J}h^' 
c£  appears  by  our  Obfervations,  that  a  Cubical  Veflel  p.  221.  • 

cc  of  Brafs,  whereof  we  made  ufe,  is  fill'd  an  inch  and 
C£  an  half  in  half  an  hours  time  5  but  becaufe  that 
cc  fucks  up  nothing  of  the  moiflure  as  the  Earth  doth, 

££  let  us  take  an  inch  for  half  an  hours  Rain  5  whence 
“  it  follows,  that  in  the  fpace  of  40  days  and  nights 
cc  Rain,  the  waters  in  the  Deluge  would  rife  160  feet,  in 
t£  if  the  Rains  were  conftant  and  equal  to  ours,  and  '  ,olirs' 

<£  that  it  rain'd  at  once  throughout  the  face  of  the 
££  whole  Earth.  But  the  Rain  of  the  Deluge,  faith  he, 
fhould  have  been  po  times  greater  than  this  to  cover, 
for  inftance,  the  Mountains  of  Armenia ,  or  to.  reach 
1 5  Cubits  above  them.  So  that  according  to  his 
computation  the  40  days  Rain  would  fupply  little 
more  than  the  hundredth  part  of  the  water  requifite 
to  make  the  Deluge.  'Tis  true,  he  takes  the  heighth 
of  the  Mountains  higher  than  we  do  5  but,  however, 
if  you  temper  the  Calculation  on  all  fides  as  much 
as  you  pleafe,  the  water  that  came  by  this  Rain  would 
be  a  very  inconfiderable  part  of  what  was  neceflary 
for  a  Deluge.  If  it  rain'd  40  days  and  40  nights 
throughout  the  face  of  the  whole  Earth,  in  the  Nor¬ 
thern 
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them  and  Southern  Hemifphcre  all  at  once,  it  might 
be  fufficient  to  lay  all  the  lower  grounds  under  wa¬ 
ter,  but  it  would  fignifie  very  little  as  to  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  Mountains.  Whence  another  Author 
upon  the  fame  occafion  hath  this  paffage.  “  If  the 
in  Gen.'- .*3.  “  Deluge  had  been  made  by  Rains  only,  there  would 
£C  not  hate  needed  40  days,  but  40  years  Rain  to  have 
cc  brought  it  to  pafs.  And  if  we  fhould  fuppofe  the 
whole  middle  Region  condens’d  into  water,  it  would 
not  at  all  have  been  fufficient  for  this  effedt,  accor¬ 
ding  to  that  proportion  fomc  make  betwixt  Air  and 
Water,  for  they  fay,  Air  turn  d  into  Water  takes  up 
a  hundred  times  lefs  room  than  it  did  before.  The 
truth  is,  we  may  realonably  fuppofe,  that  all  the  va¬ 
pours  of  the  middle  Region  were  turn’d  into  water 
in  this  40  days  and  40  nights  Rain,  if  we  admit, 
that  this  Rain  was  throughout  the  whole  Earth  at 
once,  in  either  Hemifphcre,  in  every  Zone,  in  every 
Climate,  in  every  Country,  in  every  Province,  in  eve¬ 
ry  Field  3  and  yet  we  fee  what  a  fmall  proportion  all 
this  would  amount  to. 

Having  done  then  with  thefe  Superiour  Regions,  we 
are  next  to  examine  the  Inferiour,  and  the  treafures 
of  water  that  may  be  had  there.  Mofes  tells  us,  that 
the  Fountains  of  the  great  Abyffe  were  broke  open,  or 
dove  asunder,  as  the  word  there  us’d  doth  imply  3  and 
no  doubt  in  this  lay  the  great  my  ft  cry  of  the  Deluge, 
as  will  appear  when  it  comes  to  be  rightly  under- 
ftood  and  explain’d  3  but  we  are  here  to  confider 
what  is  generally  underftood  by  the  great  Abyffe ,  in 
the  common  explication  of  the  Deluge  3  and  ’tis 
commonly  interpreted  either  to  be  the  Sea,  or  Sub¬ 
terraneous  waters  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth  : 
Thefe,  they  fay,  broke  forth  and  rais’d  the  waters, 
caus’d  by  the  Rain,  to  fuch  an  height,  that  together 
they  overflowed  the  higheft  Mountains.  But  whe¬ 
ther  or  how  this  could  be,  deferves  to  be  a  little  ex¬ 
amin’d. 

And  in  the  firft  place  3  the  Sea  is  not  higher  than 
the  Land,  as  fome  have  formerly  imagin’d  3  fanfy- 
mg  the  Sea  flood,  as  it  were,  upon  a  heap,  higher 
than  the  ihorc  3  and  at  the  Deluge  a  relaxation  being 

made. 
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made,  it  overflow’d  the  Land.  But  this  conceit  is  fo 
grofs,  and  fo  much  againfl:  reafon  and  experience, 
that  none  I  think  of  late  have  ventur’d  to  make  life 
of  it :  And  yet  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Sea  he  in  an 
equal  convexity  with  the  Land,  or  lower  generally 
than  the  fhore,  and  much  more  than  the  mid-land, 
as  it  is  certainly  known  to  do,  what  could  the  Sea 
contribute  to  the  Deluge  ?  It  would  keep  its  Chanel, 
as  it  doth  now,  and  take  up  the  fame  place.  And  fo 
alfo  the  Subterraneous  waters  would  lie  quiet  in  their 
Cells  3  whatfoever  Fountains  or  paflages  you  fuppole, 
thefe  would  not  iflfue  out  upon  the  Earth,  for  water 
doth  not  afcend,  unlefs  by  force.  But  let’s  imagine 
then  that  force  us’d  and  appli’d,  and  the  waters  both 
of  the  Sea  and  Caverns  under  ground  drawn  out  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  the  Earth,  we  fhall  not  be  any  whit 
the  nearer  for  this  3  for  if  you  take  thefe  waters  out 
of  their  places,  thofe  places  mull  be  fill’d  again  with 
other  waters  in  the  Deluge  3  fo  as  this  turns  to  no 
account  upon  the  whole.  If  you  have  two  Yeffels  to 
fill,  and  you  empty  one  to  fill  the  other,  you  gain 
nothing  by  that,  there  ftill  remains  one  Yelfel  emp¬ 
ty  3  you  cannot  have  thefe  waters  both  in  the  Sea  and 
on  the  Land,  both  above  ground  and  under  3  nor 
can  you  fuppofe  the  Chanel  of  the  Sea  would  Hand 
gaping  without  wrater,  when  all  the  Earth  was  over¬ 
flow’d,  and  the  tops  of  the  Mountains  cover’d.  And 
fo  for  Subterraneous  Cavities,  if  you  fuppofe  the  wa - 
ter  pumpt  out,  they  would  fuck  it  in  again  when  the 
Earth  came  to  be  laid  under  water  3  fo  that  upon  the 
whole,  if  you  thus  underftand  the  Abyjje  or  great  Veep 
and  the  breaking  open  its  Fountains  in  this  manner,  it 
doth  us  no  fervice  as  to  the  Deluge,  and  .where  we 
expected  the  greateft  fupply,  there  we  find  none  at 
all. 

What  fhall  we  do  then  ?  whither  fhall  we  go  to  find 
more  than  feven  Oceans  of  water  that  we  flill  want? 
We  have  been  above  and  below  3  we  have  drain’d 
the  whole  middle  Region,  and  we  have  examin’d  the 
Deeps  of  the  Earth  3  .they  muft  want  for  themfelves, 
they  fay,  if  they  give  us  any :  Andbefides,  if  the  Earth 
fhould  difgorge  all  the  water  that  it  hath  in  its  bowels, 
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it  would  not  amount  to  above  half  an  Ocean,  which 
would  not  at  all  anfwer  our  occafions.  Muft  we  not 
then  conclude,  that  the  common  explication  of  the 
Deluge  makes  it  impoflible  ?  there  being  no  fuch 
quantity  of  water  in  Nature  as  they  make  requifite 
tor  an  univerfal  Deluge.  Yet  to  give  them  all  fair 
play,  having  examin’d  the  waters  above  the  Earth, 
or  in  the  Air,  the  waters  upon  the  Earth,  and  the 
waters  under  the  Earth  3  let  us  alfo  confider  if  there 
be  not  waters  above  the  Heavens,  and  if  thofe  might 
not  be  drawn  down  for  the  Deluge.  Mofes  fpeaks  of 
waters  above  the  firmament,  which  though  it  be  ge¬ 
nerally  and  trulv  underftood  of  the  middle  Region  of 
the  Air,  efpecially  as  it  was  conftituted  before  the 
Deluge,  yet  fome  have  thought  thofe  to  be  waters 
plac’d  above  the  higheft  Heavens,  or  Super-celeftial 
waters,  and  have  been  willing  to  make  ufe  of  them 
for  a  fupply,  when  they  could  not  find  materials 
enough  under  the  Heavens  to  make  up  the  great  mafs 
of  the  Deluge.  But  the  Heavens  above,  where  thefe 
waters  lay,  are  either  folid,  or  fluid  3  if  folid,  as 
Glafs  or  Cryftal,  how  could  the  waters  get  through 
’em  to  defeend  upon  the  Earth  ?  If  fluid,  as  the  Air 
or  ALther,  how  could  the  waters  reft  upon  them  * 
For  Water  is  heavier  than  Air  or  JEther  :  So  that  I 
am  afraid  thofe  pure  Regions  will  prove  no  fit  place 
tor  that  Element  upon  any  account.  But  fuppofing 
thefe  waters  there,  how  imaginary  foever,  and  that 
they  were  brought  down  to  drown  the  World  in 
that  vaft  quantity  that  would  be  neceflarv,  what  be¬ 
came  of  them  when  the  Deluge  ceas’d  ?  Seven  or 
eight  Oceans  of  water,  with  the  Earth  wrapt  up  in 
the  midle’  of  them,  how  did  it  ever  get  quit  of  them  ? 
how  could  they  be  difpofed  of  when  the  Earth  was 
to  be  dri’d,  and  the  World  renew’d  ?  It  would  be  a 
hard  task  to  lift  them  up  again  among  the  Spheres, 
and  we  have  no  room  for  them  here  below.  The 
truth  is,  I  mention  this  opinion  of  the  Heavenly  wa¬ 
ters,  becaufe  I  would  omit  none  that  had  ever  been 
made  ufe  of  to  make  good  the  common  explication 
of  the  Deluge,  but  otherwife,  I  think,  fincctheSyftem 
oi  the  World  was  better  known,  and  the  Nature  of 

the 
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the  Heavens,  thefe  are  none  that  would  fcrioufly  af- 
fert  thefe  Super-celeftial  waters,  or  at  leaf!:  make  ufe 
of  them  fo  extravagantly,  as  to  bring  them  down 
hither  for  caufes  of  the  Deluge. 

We  have  now  employ’d  our  laft  and  utmoft  endea¬ 
vours  to  find  out  waters  for  the  vulgar  Deluge,  or 
for  the  Deluge  as  commonly  underflood,  and  you 
fee  with  how  little  fuccefs  5  we  have  left  no  corner 
unfought,  where  there  was  any  appearance  or  report 
of  water  to  be  found,  and  yet  we  have  not  been  able 
to  colled:  the  eighth  part  of  what  was  neceffary  upon 
a  moderate  account.  May  we  not  then  with  afTu- 
rance  conclude,  that  the  World  hath  taken  wrong 
meafures  hitherto  in  their  notion  and  explication  of 
the  general  Deluge  ?  They  make  it  impoffible  and  un¬ 
intelligible  upon  a  double  account,  both  in  requiring 
more  water  than  can  be  found,  and  more  than  can 
be  difpos’d  of,  if  it  was  found,  or  could  any  wa y  be 
withdrawn  from. the  Earth  when  the  Deluge  (hould 
ceafe.  Eor  if  the  Earth  was  encompafs’d  with  eight 
Oceans  of  water  heapt  one  upon  another,  how  thefe 
fhould  retire  into  any  Chanels,  or  be  drain’d  off,  or 
the  Earth  any  way  difengag’d  from  them,  is  not  in-, 
telligible  3  and  that  in  fo  fliort  a  time  as  forne 
months  :  For  the  violence  of  the  Deluge  laffed  but 
four  or  five  months,  and  in  as  many  months,  after  the 
Earth  was  dry  and  habitable.  So  as  upon  the  whole 
enquiry,  we  can  neither  find  fource  nor  iffue,  begin¬ 
ning  nor  ending,  for  fuch  an  exceflive  mafs  of  wa¬ 
ters  as  the  Vulgar  Deluge  requir’d  3  neither  where  to 
have  them,  nor  if  we  had  them,  how  to  get  quit  of 
them.  And  I  think  men  cannot  do  a  greater  injury 
or  injuftice  to  Sacred  Hiftory,  than  to  give  fuch  re- 
prefentations  of  things  recorded  there,  as  to  make 
them  unintelligible  and  incredible  3  As  on  the  other 
hand  we  cannot  deferve  better  of  Religion  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  than  by  giving  fuch  fair  accounts  of  all 
things  propos’d  by  them,  or  belonging  to  them,  as 
may  lilence  the  Cavils  of  Atheift s,  fatisfie  the  inquifi- 
tive,  and  recommend  them  to  the  belief  and  accep¬ 
tance  of  all  reafonable  per fons. 
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CHAP.  III. 

» 

vjf U  Eyajions  anfwered  •  That  there  was  no  new 
Creation  of  waters  at  the  ^Deluge  :  dA nd  that  it 
was  not  particular  or  Cfationaf  but  extended 
throughout  the  whole  Earth .  A  prelude  and pre*~ 
paration  to  the  true  Account  and  Explication  of  it : 
The  method  of  the  frjl  Eoof. 

TP  Hough  in  the  preceding  Chapter  we  may  feem 
J[  to  have  given  a  fair  trial  to  the  common  opi¬ 
nion  concerning  the  Hate  of  the  Deluge,  and  might 
now  proceed  to  lentence  of  condemnation  3  yet  ha¬ 
ving  heard  of  another  plea,  which  fome  have  us  cl  in 
its  behalf,  and  another  way  found  out  by  recourfe 
to  the  Supream  Power,  to  fupply  all  defects,  and  to 
make  the  whole  matter  intelligible,  we  will  proceed 
no  further  till  that  be  confider'  d  3  being  very  willing 
to  examine  whatfoever  may  be  offer'd  111  that  or  any 
other  way  for  refolving  that  great  difficulty  which 
we  have  propos'd,  concerning  the  quantity  of  water 
requifite  for  fuch  a  Deluge.  And  to  this  they  fay  in 
fhort,  that  God  Almighty  created  waters  oti  pur - 
pofe  to  make  the  Deluge ,  and  theti  annihilated 
them  again  when  the  Deluge  was  to  ceafe  3  And' 
this  is  in  a  few  words  the  whole  account  of  it.  This 
is  to  cut  the  Knot  when  we  cannot  loofe  it  3  they 
ffiow  us  the  naked  arm  of  Omnipotence  3  fuch  argu¬ 
ments  as  thefe  come  like  lightning,  one  doth  not 
know* what  Armour  to  put  on  againfl  them,  for  they 
pierce  the  more,  the  more  they  are  refilled  :  We  will 
not  therefore  oppofe  any  thing  to  them  that  is  hard 
and  ftubborn,  but  by  a  foftanfwer  deaden  th&ir  force 
by  degrees. 

And  1  defire  to  mind  thofeperfons  in  the  firft  place 
of  what  S.  Aug  in  hath  laid  upon  a  like  occafion, 
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fpeaking  concerning  thofe  that  difprov’d  the  opinion 
of  waters  above  the  Heavens  (  which  we  mention  d 
before )  by  natural  Reafons.  “  We  are  not,  faith  he, 
“  to  refute  thofe  perfons  by  faying,  that  according  to 
“  the  Omnipotence  of  God,  to  whom  all  things  are 
“  poflible,  we  ought  to  believe  there  are  waters  there 
“  as  heavy  as  we  know  and  feel  them  here  below  5 
“  for  our  bufinefs  is  now  to  enquire  according  to 
“  his  Scripture,  how  God  hath  conftituted  the  Na- 
“  ture  of  things,  and  not  what  he  could  do  or  work 
“  in  thefe  things  by  a  miracle  of  Omnipotency.  I 
defire  them  to  apply  this  to  the  prefent  argument  for 
the  firft  anfwer. 

Secondly,  let  them  confider,  that  Mofes  hath  affign’d 
caufes  of  the  Deluge  3  Forty  days  Rain ,  and  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Ahyffe  3  and  fpeaks  nothing  of  a  new  crea¬ 
tion  of  water  upon  that  occafion.  Thofe  were  caufes 
in  Nature  which  Providence  had  then  difpos’d  for 
this  extraordinary  effect,  and  thofe  the  Divine  Hifto- 
rian  refers  us  to,  and  not  to  any  productions  out  of 
nothing.  Befides,  Mofes  makes  the  Deluge  increafe 
by  degrees  with  the  Rain,  and  accordingly  makes  it 
.ceafe  by  degrees*,  and  that  the  waters  going  and  re¬ 
turning  as  the  waves  and  great  commotions  of  the 
Sea  ule  to  do,  retir’d  leifurely  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth,  and  fetled  at  length  in  their  Chanels.  Now 
this  manner  of  the  beginning  or  ceafing  of  the  De¬ 
luge  doth  not  at  all  agree  with  the  inftantaneous  acti¬ 
ons  of  Creation  and  Annihilation. 

Thirdly,  let  them  confider,  that  S.  Peter  hath  alfo 
aflign  d  Caufes  of  the  Deluge  3  namely  the  particular 
conftitution  of  the  Earth  and  Heavens  before  the 
Flood  3  “  by  reafon  whereof  he  faith,  the  World  that  was 
“  then  perifht  in  a  Deluge  of  water.  And  not  by  reafon 
of  a  new  creation  of  water.  His  words  are  thefe, 
cc  The  Heavens  and  the  Earth  were  of  old  confifting 
“  of  water,  and  by  water,  whereby,  or  by  reafon 
“  whereof*  the  World  that  then  was,  being  overflow- 
“  ed  with  water,  perifhed. 

Fourthly,  they  are  to  confider,  that  as  we  are  not 
raihly  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Divine  Omnipotence 
upon  any  account,  fo  efpecially  not  for  new  Creati- 
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ons  5  and  leaft  of  all  for  the  creation  of  new  matter. 
The  matter  of  the  Univerfe  was  created  many  Ages 
before  the  Flood,  and  the  Univerfe  being  full,  if  any 
more  was  created,  then  there  muft  be  as  much  anni¬ 
hilated  at  the  fame  time  to  make  room  for  it  5  for 
Bodies  cannot  penetrate  one  anothers  dimenfions,  nor 
be  two  or  more  within  one  and  the  fame  fpace. 
Then  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  Deluge  ceas’d, 
and  thefe  waters  were  annihilated,  fo  much  other 
matter  muft  be  created  again  to  take  up  their  places: 
And  methinks  they  make  very  bold  with  the  Deity, 
when  they  make  him  do  and  undo,  go  forward  and 
backwards  by  fuch  countermarches  and  retractions, 
as  we  do  not  willingly  impute  to  the  wifdom  of  God 
Almighty. 

Laftly,  I  fliall  not  think  my  labour  loft,  if  it  be  but 
acknowledg’d,  that  we  have  fo  far  clear’d  the  way  in 
this  controverfie,  as  to  have  brought  it  to  this  iflue  5 
That  -either  there  muft  be  new  waters  created  on  pur- 
pofe  to  make  a  Deluge,  or  there  could  be  no  Deluge, 
as  ’tis  vulgarly  explain’d  5  there  not  being  water  furfi- 
cient  in  Nature  to  make  a  Deluge  of  that  kind.  This, 

I  'fay,  is  a  great  ftep,  and,  I  think,  will  fatisfie  all  par-  . 
ties,  at  leaft  all  that  are  confiderable  5  for  thofe  that 
have  recourfe  to  a  new  Creation  of  waters,  are  of 
two  forts,  either  fuch  as  do  it  out  of  lazinefs  and  ig¬ 
norance,  or  fuch  as  do  it  out  of  neceffity,  feeing  they 
cannot  be  had  otherwife  5  as  for  the  firft,  they  are  not 
to  be  valu’d  or  gratify  and  as  for  the  fecond*  Uhall 
do  a  thing  very  acceptable  to  them,  if  I  free  them  and 
the  argument  from  that  neceffity,  and  fhow  a  way  of 
making  the  Deluge  fairly  intelligible,  and  accountable 
without  the  creation  of  new  waters  5  which  is  the  de- 
fign  of  this  Treatife.  For  we  do  not  tye  this  knot 
with  an  Intention  to  puzzle  and  perplex  the  Argu¬ 
ment  finally  with  it,  but  the  harder  it  is  ty’d,  we  fhall 
feel  the  pleafure  more  fenfibly  when  we  come  to 
loofe  it. 

It  may  be  when  they  are  beaten  from  this  new 
Creation  of  water,  they  will  fay  the  Element  of  Air 
was  chang’d  into  water,  and  that  was  the  great  ftore- 
houfe  for  the  Deluge.  Forty  days  Rain  we  allow,  as 
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Mofes  does,  but  if  they  fuppofe  any  other  tranfele- 
mentation,  it  neither  agrees  with  Mofes  s  Philofophy, 
nor  S.  Peters  3  for  then  the  opening  of  the  AbyjJ'e  was 
needlefs,  and  the  form  and  conftitution  of  the  Ante¬ 
diluvian  Heavens  and  Earth ,  which  S.  Peter  refers  the 
Deluge  to,  bore  no  part  in  the  work  3  it  might  have 
been  made,  in  that  way,  indifferently  under  any 
Heavens  or  Earth.  Befides,  they  offend  againft 
S.  Auftiris  rule  in  this  method  too  3  for  I  look  upon 
it  as  no  lefs  a  miracle  to  turn  Air  into  Water,  than 
to  turn  Water  into  Wine.  Air ,  I  fay,  for  Vapours 
indeed  are  but  water  made  volatile,  but  pure  Air  is  a 
body  of  another  Species,  and  cannot  by  any  conv 
preffion  or  condenfation,  fo  far  as  is  yet  known,  be 
chang'd  into  water.  And  laftly,  if  the  whole  At- 
mofphere  was  turn'd  into  water,  'tis  very  probable 
it  would  make  no  more  than  34  foot  or  thereabouts  3 
for  fo  much  Air  or  Vapours  as  is  of  the  fame  weight 
with  any  certain  quantity  of  water,  'ti§  likely,  if  it 
was  chang'd  into  water,  would  alfo  be  of  the  fame 
bulk  with  it,  or  not  much  more :  Now  according 
to  the  dodtrine  of  the  Gravitation  of  the  Atmofphere, 
'tis  found  that  34  foot  of  water  does  counterbalance  a 
proportionable  Cylinder  of  Air  reaching  to  the  top 
of  the  Atmofphere  3  and  confequently,  if  the  whole 
Atmofphere  was  converted  into  water,  it  would 
make  no  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  yards  water 
about  the  Earth :  Which  the  Cavities  of  the  Earth 
would  be  able  in  a  good  meafure  to  fuck  up,  at  lead 
this  is  very  inconfiderable  as  to  our  eight  Oceans. 
And  if  you  would  change  the  higher  Regions  into 
water  too,  what  muff  fupply  the  place  of  that  Air 
which  you  transform  into  water,  and  bring  down  up¬ 
on  the  Earth  i  There  would  belittle  left  but  Fire  and 
./Ether  betwixt  us  and  the  Moon,  and  I  am  afraid  it 
would  endanger  to  fuck  down  the  IVloon  too  after 
it.  In  a  word,  fuch  an  explication  as  this  is  both 
purely  imaginary,  and  alfo  very  operofe,  and  would 
affect  a  great  part  of  the  Univerfe3  and  after  all,  they 
would  be  as  hard  put  to't  to  get  rid  of  this  water, 
when  the  Deluge  was  to  ceafe*  as  they  were  at  firft 
to  procure  it. 

Having 
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Having  now  examin’d  and  anfwered  all  the  pleas, 
from  firft  to  laft,  for  the  vulgar  Deluge,  or  the  old 
way  of  explaining  it,  we  ihould  proceed  immediately 
to  propofe  another  method,  and  another  ground  for 
an  univerfal  Deluge,  were  it  not  that  an  opinion 
hath  been  flatted  by  fome  of  late,  that  would  in  ef¬ 
fect  fupplant  both  thele  methods,  old  and  new,  and 
take  away  in  a  great  meafure  the  fubjed:  of  the  que- 
flion.  Some  modern  Authors  obferving  what  ftraits 
they  have  been  put  to  in  all  Ages,  to  find  out  water 
enough  for  Noahs  Flood,  have  ventur’d  upon  an  ex¬ 
pedient  more  brisk  and  bold,  than  any  of  the  Anci¬ 
ents  durft  venture  upon:  They  fay  Noahs  Flood  was 
not  Univerfal,  but  a  National  Inundation,  confin’d  to 
Judaea,  and  thole  Countries  thereabouts  5  and  confe- 
quently,  there  would  not  be  fo  much  water  neceffa- 
ry  for  the  caufe  of  it,  as  we  have  prov’d  to  be  nccef- 
fary  for  an  Univerfal  Deluge  of that  kind*  Their  in¬ 
ference  is  very  true,  they  have  avoided  that  rock,  but 
they  run  upon  another  no  lefs  dangerous  5  to  avoid  an 
objection  from  reafon,  they  deny  matter  of  fact,  and 
fuch  matter  of  fadt  as  is  well  attefted  by  Hiftory, 
both  Sacred  and  profane.  I  believe  the  Authors  that 
fetup  this  opinion  were  not  themfelves  fadsfied  with 
it,  but  feeing  infuperable-  difficulties  in  the  old  way, 
they  are  the  more  excufable  in  chufing,  as  they 
thought,  of  two  Evils  the  lefs. 

But  the  choice,  methinks,  is  as  bad  on  this  hand,  if 
all  things  be  confidered  3  Mofes  reprefents  the  Flood 
of  Noah  as  an  overthrow  and  deftrudtion  of  the  whole 
Earth  3  and  who  can  imagine,  that  in  fixteen  or  fe- 
venteen  hundred  years  time  (  taking  the  lower  Chro¬ 
nology  )  that  the  Earth  had  then  flood,  mankind 
fhould  be  propagated  no  further  than  Judaea,  or  fome 
neighbouring  Countries  thereabouts.  After  the 
Flood,  when  the  World  was  renew’d  again  by  eight 
perfons,  they  had  made  a  far  greater  progrels  in  Afia> 
Europe  and  Africa ,  within  the  fame  fpace  of  years,  and 
yet  ’tis  likely  they  were  more  fruitful  in  the  firft  Ages 
of  the  World,  than  after  the  Flood  3  and  they  liv’d  fix, 
feven,  eight,  nine  hundred  years  a  piece,  gettingSons 
and  Daughters.  Which  longevity  of  the  firft  Inhabi¬ 
tants 
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rants  of  the  Earth  feems  to  have  been  providentially 
defignd  for  the  quicker  multiplication  and  propaga¬ 
tion  of  mankind  3  and  mankind  thereby  would  be¬ 
come  fo  numerous  within  fixteen  hundred  years,  that 
there  feems  to  me  to  be  a  greater  difficulty  from  the 
multitude  of  the  people  that  would  be  before  the 
Flood,  than  from  the  want  of  people.  For  if  we  al¬ 
low  the  firft  couple  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  years, 
or  of  the-firft  Century,  to  have  left  ten  pair  of  Breed¬ 
ers,  which  is  an  eafie  fuppofition,  there  would  anfe 
.  from  thefe  in  fifteen  hundred  years  a  greater  number 
than  the  Earth  was  capable  of  3  allowing  every  pair 
to  multiply  in  the  fame  decuple  proportion  the  firft 
pair  did.  But  becaufe  this  would  rife  far  beyond  the 
capacities  of  this  Earth,  let  us  fuppofe  them  to  in- 
creafe,  in  the  following  Centuries,  in  a  quintuple  pro¬ 
portion  only,  or  if  you  will  only  in  a  quadruple  3 
and  then  the  Table  of  the  multiplication  of  mankind 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Flood,  would  ftand  thus  3 
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This  product  is  too  exceffive  high,  if  compar'd  with 
the  prefent  number  of  men  upon  the  face  of  the 
Earth,  which  I  think  is  commonly  eftimated  to  be 
betwixt  three  and  four  hundred  millions  3  and  yet 
this  proportion  of  their  increafe  feems  to  he  low 
enough,  if  we  take  one  proportion  for  all  the  Centu¬ 
ries  3  for  in  reality  the  fame  meafure  cannot  run 
equally  through  all  the  Ages,  but  we  have  taken  this 
as  moderate  and  reafonable  betwixt  the  higheft  and 
the  loweft  3  but  if  we  had  taken  only  a  triple  propor¬ 
tion,  it  would  have  been  fufficient  (all  things  confi- 
der’d  )  for  our  purpofe.  There  are  feveral  other 
ways  of  computing  this  number,  and  lbme  more  par- 
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ticular  and  exadt  than  this  is,  but  which  way  foever 
you  try,  you  will  find  the  product  great  enough  for 
the  extent  of  this  Earth  3  and  if  you  follow  the  Scp- 
tuagint  Chronology  it  will  ftill  be  far  higher.  I 
have  met  with  three  or  four  different  Calculations 
in  feveral  Authors  of  the  number  of  mankind  be¬ 
fore  the  Flood,  and  never  met  with  any  yet,  but 
what  exceeded  the  number  of  the  people  that  are  at 
prelent  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth.  So  as  it  feems  to 
me  a  very  groundlefs  and  forc'd  conceit  to  ihiagine, 
that  Judaea  only,  and  feme  Countries  about  it  in  Afia 
were  llord  with  people  when  the  Deluge  was  brought 
upon  the  old  World.  Belides,  if  the  Deluge  was 
confin'd  to  thofe  Countries,  I  do  not  fee  but  the 
Borderers  might  have  efcap’d,  ihiftmg  a  little  into 
the  neighbouring  places  where  the  Deluge  did  not 
reach.  But  efpecially  what  needed  fo  much  a  do  to 
build  an  Ark  to  fave  Noah  and  his  family,  if  he 
might  have  fav'dhimfelf  and  them  only  by  retiring 
into  fome  neighbouring  Country  5  as  Lot  and  his 
family  fav'd  thejmfelves,  by  withdrawing  from  Sodom, 
when  the  City  was  to  be  destroyed.  Had  not  this 
been  a  far  eafier  thing,  and  more  compendious  than 
the  great  preparations  he  made  of  a  large  Velfel, 
with  Rooms  for  the  reception,  and  accommodation 
of  Bealls  and  Birds  ?  And  nowr  I  mention  Birds,  why 
could  not  they  at  lead  have  flown  into  the  next  dry 
Country  3  they  might  have  pearch’d  upon  the  Trees 
and  the  tops  of  the  Mountains  by  the  way  to  have 
relied  themfelves  if  they  were  ‘weary,  for  the  waters 
did  not  all  of  afudden  rife  to  the  Mountains  tops. 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  the  Deluge  as  a  much  more 
confiderable  thing  than  thefe  Authors  would  repre- 
fent  it,  and  as  a  kind  of  di  Ablution  of  Nature.  Mo - 
fes  calls  it  a  deftroying  of  the  Earth ,  as  well  as  of 
mankind,  Gen.  6.  1 3.  And  the  Bow  was  fet  in  the 
Cloud  to  feal  the  Covenant,  that  he  would  dejlroy  the 
Earth  710  more ,  Gen.  9.  1 1.  or  that  there  fhould  be  no 
more  a  Flood  to  dejlroy  the  Earth.  And  Tis  faid,  verfe 
1 3.  that  the  Covenant  was  made  between  God  and 
the  Earth,  or  this  frame  of  Nature,  that  it  fhould 
perifh  no  more  by  water.  And  the  Rainbow,  which 
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was  a  token  and  pledge  of  this  Covenant,  appears 
not  only  in  Judaea?  or  fome  other  Afiatic £  Provinces, 
but  to  all  the  Regions  of  the  Earth,  who  had  an  equal 
concern  in  it.  Mofes  faith  alfo  the  Fountains  of  the 
great  Abyffe  were  burft  afunder  to  make  the  Deluge, 
and  what  means  this  Abyffe  and  the  burfting  of  it*  if 
reftrain  d  to  Judaea  or  fome  adjacent  Countries  ? 

What  appearance  is  there  of  this  difruption  there 
more  than  in  other  places  ?  Furthermore,  S.  Peter  2  EP*fi-e- 
plainly  implies,  that  the  Antediluvian  Heavens  and 
Earth  perifht  in  the  Deluge  5  and  oppofeth  the  pre- 
fent  Earth  and  Heavens  to  them  as  different  and  of 
another  conftitution,  and  faith,  that  thefe  fhall  perifh 
by  Fire,  as  the  other  perifht  by  water.  So  he  com¬ 
pares  the  Conflagration  with  the  Deluge,  as  two  ge¬ 
neral  diffolutions  of  Nature,  and  one  may  as  well 
fay,  that  the  Conflagration  fhall  be  only  National, 
and  but  two  or  three  Countries  burnt  in  that  laft 
Fire,  as  to  fay  that  the  Deluge  was  fo.  I  confefs  that 
difcourfe  of  S.  Peter,  concerning  the  feveral  States  of 
the  World  would  fufficiently  convince  me,  if  there 
was  nothing  elfe,  that  the  Deluge  was  not  a  particu¬ 
lar  or  National  Inundation,  but  a  mundane  change, 
that  extended  to  the  whole  Earth,  and  both  to  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth..  / 

All  Antiquity,  we  know,  hath  fpoke  of  thefe  mun¬ 
dane  Revolutions  or  Periods,  that  the  World  fliould 
be  fuccelTively  deftroy'd  by  Water  and  Fire  5  and  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that  this  Deluge  of  Noahs ,  which  Mo¬ 
fes  defcribes,  was  the  firft  and  leading  inftance  of  this 
kind  :  And  accordingly  we  fee  that  after  this  Period, 
and  after  the  Flood,  the  blefling  for  multiplication, 
and  for  replenifhing  the  Earth  with  Inhabitants,  was 
as  folemnly  pronounc'd  by  God  Almighty,  as  at 
the  firft  Creation  of  man,  Gen .  9.  1.  with  Gen .  1.28* 

Thefe  confederations,  I  think,  might  be  fufficient  to 
give  us  affurance  from  Divine  Writ  of  the  univerfali- 
ty  of  the  Deluge,  and  yet  Mofes  affords  us  another 
argument  as  demonftrative  as  any,  when  in  the  Flifto- 
ryof  the  Deluge  he  faith,  Gen.  7.  \<y.  The  waters  ex¬ 
ceedingly  -prevailed  upon  the  Earth ,  and  all  tlye  high  Hills 
that  were  under  the  whole  Heavens  were  covered.  All 
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the  high  Hills,  he  faith,  under  the  whole  Heavens,  then 
quite  round  the  Earth  5  and  if  the  Mountains  were 
cover'd  quite  round  the  Earth,  Pure  the  plains  could 
not  fcape.  But  to  argue  with  them  upon  their  own 
grounds  3  Let  us  fuppofe  only  the  Afiatic 4  and  Arme¬ 
nian  Mountains  covered  with  thefe  waters,  this  they 
cannot  deny  3  then  unlefs  there  was  a  miracle  to  keep 
thefe  waters  upon  heaps,  they  would  flow  throughout 
the  Earth  3  for  thefe  Mountains  are  high  enough  to 
make  them  fall  every  way,  and  make  them  joyn  with 
our  Seas  that  environ  the  Continent.  We  cannot 
imagine  Hills  and  Mountains  of  water  to  have  hung 
about  Judaea,  as  if  they  were  congeal'd,  oramafsof 
■water  to  have  flood  upon  the  middle  of  the  Earth  like 
one  great  drop,  or  a  trembling  Jelly,  and  all  the 
places  about  it  dry  and  untouch'd.  All  liquid  bodies 
are  diffufive  3  for  their  parts  being  in  motion  have  no 
tye  or  connexion  one  with  another,  but  glide  and  fall 
off  any  way  as  gravity  and  the  Air  prefleth  them  3  fo 
the  furface  of  water  doth  always  conform  into  a 
Spherical  convexity  with  the  reft  of  the  Globe  of  the 
Earth,  and  every  part  of  it  falls  as  near  to  the  Cen¬ 
ter  as.  it  can,  wherefore  when  thefe  waters  began  to 
rife  at  firft,  long  before  they  could  fwell  to  the 
heighth  of  the  Mountains,  they  would  diffufe  them- 
felves  every  way,  and  thereupon  all  the  Valleys  and 
Plains,  and  lower  parts  of  the  Earth  would  be  filled 
throughout  the  whole  Earth,  before  they  could  rife 
to  the  tops  of  the  Mountains  in  any  part  of  it :  And 
the  Sea  would  be  all  raifed  to  a  confiderable  heighth 
before  the  Mountains  could  be  covered.  For  let's 
fuppofe,  as  they  do,  that  this  water  fell  not  through 
out  the  whole  Earth,  but  in  fomc  particular  Coun¬ 
try,  and  there  made  firft  a  great  Lake  3  this  Lake 
when  it  begun  to  fwell  would  every  way  difeharge  it 
felt  by  any  defeents  or  declivities  of  the  ground,  and 
thefe  iffues  and  derivations  being  once  made,  and  fup- 
plied  with  new  waters  pufhing  them  forwards,  would 
continue  their  courfe  till  they  arriv'd  at  the  Sea  3  juft 
as  other  Rivers  do,  for  thefe  would  be  but  fo  many 
Rivers  rifing  out  of  this  Lake,  and  would  not  be 
confiderably  deeper  and  higher  at  the  Fountain  than 
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in  their  progrefs  or  at  the  Sea.  We  may  as  well 
then  expedt  that  the  Leman-Lakc,  for  inftance,  out  of 
which  the  Rhone  runs,  fhould  fwell  to  the  tops  of  the 
Alpes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mountains  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Biirgundy  on  the  other,  and  then  flop, 
without  overflowing  the  plainer  Countries  that  lie 
beyond  them  5  as  to  fuppofe  that  this  Diluvian  Lake 
fliould  rife  to  the  Mountains  tops  in  one  place,  and 
not  difflife  it  felf  equally  into  all  Countries  about,  and 
upon  the  furface  of  the  Sea,  in  proportion  to  the 
heighth  and  depth  in  the  place  where  it  firfl  fell  or 
flood. 

Thus  much  for*  Sacred  Hiftory.  The  univerfality 
of  the  Deluge  is  alfo  attefted  by  profane  Hiftory  5  for 
the  fame  of  it  is  gone  through  the  Earth,  and  there 
are  Records  or  Traditions  concerningit  in  all  parts  of 
this  and  the  new-found  World.  The  Americans  do 
acknowledge  and  fpeak  of  it  in  their  Continent,  as 
Acofta  witnefleth,  and  Laet  in  their  Eliftones  of  them.  Mart, 
The  Chinefes  have  the  Tradition  of  it,  which  is  the  far- Mart- 
theft  part  of  our  Continent  3  and  the  nearer  and  We- 
ftern  parts  of  Afia  is  acknowledg'd  the  proper  feat  of 
it.  Not  to  mention  Deucalio?i s  Deluge  in  the  Europe¬ 
an  parts,  which  no  queftion  is  the  fame  under  a  dif- 
guife  :  So  as  you  may  trace  the  Deluge  quite  round 
the  Globe  in  profane  Hiftory  3-  and  which  is  remark¬ 
able,  every  one  of  thele  people  have  a  tale  to  tell, 
fome  one  way,  fome  another,  concerning  the  reftau- 
ration  of  mankind  3  which  is  an  argument  that  they 
thought  all  mankind  deftroy'd  by  that  Deluge.  In 
the  old  difpute. between  the  Scythians  and  the  Egypti¬ 
ans  for  Antiquity,  which  Juftin  mentions,  they  refer 
to  a  former  deftruftion  of  the  World  by  Water  or 
Fire,  and  argue  whether  Nation  firft  rife  again,  and 
was  original  to  the  other.  So  the  Babylonians ,  Ajfyri- 
anSy  Phoenicians  and  others,  mention  the  Deluge  in 
their  ftories.  And  we  cannot  without  offering  vio¬ 
lence  to  all  Records  and  Authority,  Divine  and  Hu¬ 
mane,  deny  that  there  hath  been  an  univerfal  Deluge 
upon  the  Earth  3  and  if  there  was  an  univerfal  De¬ 
luge,  no  queftion  it  was  that  of  Noahs ,  and  that 
which  Mofes  defcrib’d,  and  that  which  we  treat  of  at 
prefent.  .  E  2  Thefe 
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Thefe  confiderations  I  think  are  abundantly  fuffici- 
ent  to  filence  that  opinion,  concerning  the  limitation 
and  reftridtion  of  the  Deluge  to  a  particular  Country 
or  Countries.  It  ought  rather  to  be  lookt  upon  as 
an  Evafion  indeed  than  Opinion,  feeing  the  Authors 
do  not  offer  any*pofitive  argument  for  the  proof  of 
it,  but  depend  only  upon  that  negative  argument, 
that  an  univerfal  Deluge  is  a  thing  unintelligible. 
This  ftumbling-ftonc  we  hope  to  take  away  for  the 
future,  and  that  men  (hall  not  be  put  to  that  unhap¬ 
py  choice,  either  to  deny  matter  of  fadf  well  attefted, 
or  admit  an  effedf,  whereof  they  cannot  fee  any  pof- 
fible  caufes.  And  fo  having  dated  and  propos'd  the 
whole  difficulty,  and  try'd  all  ways  offer'd  by  others, 
and  found  them  ineffectual,  let  us  now  apply  our 
felves  by  degrees  to  unty  the  knot. 

The  exceffive  quantity  of  water  is  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  removal  of  it  afterwards.  Thofc  eight 
Oceans  lay  heavy  upon  my  thoughts,  and  I  caff 
about  every  way  to  find  an  expedient,  or  to  find 
fome  way  whereby  the  fame  effeCt  might  be  brought 
to  pafs  with  lefs  water,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
that  water  might  afterwards  conveniently  be  dis¬ 
charg'd.  The  firft  thought  that  came  into  my  mind 
upon  that  occafion  was  concerning  the  form  of  the 
Earth,  which  I  thought  might  pollibly  at  that  time 
be  different  from  what  it  is  at  prefent,  and  might 
come  nearer  to  plainnefs  and  equality  in  the  furface 
of  it,  and  fo  might  the  more  eafily  be  overflow’d, 
and  the  Deluge  perform'd  with  lefs  water.  This  opi¬ 
nion  concerning  the  plainnefs  of  the  firft  Earth,  I  al¬ 
io  found  in  Antiquity,  mention'd  and  refer'd  to  by 
fevcral  Interpreters  in  their  Commentaries  upon  Gene- 
f h ,  either  upon  occafion  of  the  Deluge,  or  of  that 
Fountain  which  isfaid,  Gen.  2.  6.  to  have  watered  the 
face  of  the  whole  Earth  :  And  a  late  eminent  perfon, 
the  honour  of  his  profeflion  for  Integrity  and  Learn¬ 
ing,  in  his  difeourfe  concerning  the  Origination  of  man- 
kind \  hath  made  a  like  judgment  of  the  State  of  the 
Earth  before  the  Deluge,  that  the  face  of  it  was 
more  fmooth  and  regular  than  it  is  now.  But  yet  up¬ 
on  fecond  thoughts,  I  eafily  fee  that  this  alone  would 

not 
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not  be  fufficient  to  explain  the  Deluge,  nor  to  give 
an  account  of  the  prefent  form  of  the  Earth,  unequal 
and  Mountainous  as  it  is.  Tis  true  this  would  give  a 
great^d  vantage  to  the  waters,  and  the  Rains  that  fell 
for  forty  days  together  would  have  a  great  power 
over  the  Earth,  being  plain  and  fmooth  3  but  how 
would  thefe  waters  be  difpos’d  of  when  the  Deluge 
ceas’d  ?  or  how  could  it  ever  ceafe  ?  Befidcs,  what 
means  the  disruption  of  the  great  Deep,  or  the  great 
Abyjfe ,  or  what  anfwers  to  it  upon  this  fuppofition  ? 
This  was  affuredly  of  .no  lefs  confideration  than  the 
Rains,  nay  I  believe  the  Rains  were  but  preparatory 
in  fome  meafure,  and  that  the  violence  and  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  Deluge  depended  upon  the  difruption 
of  the  great  Abyffe.  Therefore  I  fee  it  neceffary,  to 
my  firft  thought,  concerning  the  fmoothnefs  and 
plainnefs  of  the  Ante-diluvian  Earth,  to  add  a  Second, 
concerning  the  difruption -and  diffolution  of  it  3  for 
as  it  often  happens  in  Earthquakes,  when  the  exteri- 
our  Earth  is  burft  afunder,  and  a  great  Flood  of  wa¬ 
ters'  iffues  out,  according  to  the  quantity  and  force 
of  them,  an  Inundation  is  made  in  thofe  parts  more 
or  lefs  3  fo  I  thought,  if  that  Abyffe  lay  under 
ground  and  round  the  Earth,  and  we  fhould  fuppofe 
the  Earth  in  this  manner  to  be  broken,  in  Several 
places  at  once,  and  as  it  were  a  general  diffolution 
made,  we  might  fuppofe  that  to  make  a  general  De¬ 
luge,  as  well  as  a  particular  diffolution  often  makes  a 
particular.  But  I  will  not  anticipate  here  the  explica¬ 
tion  we  intend  to  give  df  the  univerfal  Deluge  in  the 
following  Chapters,  only  by  this  previous  intimation 
we  may  gather  fome  hopes,  it.  may  be,  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  not  fo  defperate  as  the  former  representation 
might  poffibly  make  us  fancy  it. 

Give  me  leave  to  add  farther  in  this  place,  that  it 
hath  been  obfervd  by  Several,  from  the  contemplati¬ 
on  of  the  Mountains  and  Rocks  and  Precipices,  of  the 
Chanel  of  the  Sea,  and  of  Iflands,  and  of  Subterrane¬ 
ous  Caverns,  that  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  or  the 
exteriour  Region  which  we  inhabit,  hath  been  broke, 
and  the  parts  of  it  diflocated :  And  one  might  in- 
ftalice  more  particularly  in  Several  parcels  of  Nature* 

that 
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that  retain  hill  the  evident  marks  of  fraction  and 
mine  $  and  by.  their  prefent  form  and  podure  fhow, 
that  they  have  been  once  in  another  flate  and  fituati- 
on  one  to  another,  We  fhall  have  occafion  he^after 
to  give  an  account  of  thefe  Thxnomena,  from  which 
feveral  have  rightly  argu'd  and  concluded  fomc  gene¬ 
ral  rupture  or  mine  in  the  luperficial  parts  of  the 
Earth.  But  this  mine,  it  is  true,  they  have  imagin'd 
and  explain'd  feveral  ways,,  fomc  thinking  that  it  was 
made  the  third  day  after  the  foundation  of  the  Earth  5 
when  they  fuppofe  the  Chanel  of  the  Sea  to  have 
been  form'd,  and  Mountains  and  Caverns  at  the  fame 
time  5  by  a  violent  dcpredion  of  iome  parts  of  the 
Earth,  and  an  extrufion  and  elevation  of  others  to 
make  them  room.  Others '  luppofe  it  to  have  come 
not  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  at  feveral  times,  and 
in  feveral  Ages,  from  particular  and  accidental  cau- 
fes,  as  the  Earth  falling  in  upon  Fires  under  ground, 
or  water  eating  away  the  lower  parts,  or  Vapours  and 
Exhalations  breaking  out,  and  tearing  the  Earth. 
'Tis  true,  I  am  not  of  their  opinion  in  either  of  thefe 
Explications  5  and  we  fhall  fliow  at  large  hereafter, 
when  we  have  propos'd  and  dated  ‘our  own  Theory, 
how  incompetent  fuch  caufes  are  to  bring  the  Earth 
into  that  form  and  condition  we  now  find  it  in.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  we  may  fo  far  make  ufe  of  thefe 
Opinions  in  general,  as  not  to  be  ftartled  at  this  Do¬ 
ctrine,  concerning  the  breaking  or  diflblution  of  the 
exteriour  Earth  5  for  in  all  Ages  the  face  of  Nature 
hath  provok'd  men  to  think  of  and  obferve  fuch  a 
thing.  And  who  can  do  otherwife,  to  fee  the  Elements 
difplac'd  and  difordered,  as  they  feem  to  lie  at  prefent  3 
the  hea vied  and  groffeft  bodies  in  the  highed  places, 
and  the  liquid  and  volatile. kept  below  3  an  huge  mafs 
of  Stone  or  Rock  rear'd  into  the  Air,  and  the  water 
creeping  at  its  feet  3  whereas  this  is  the  more  light 
and  acdive  body,  and  by  the  law  of  Nature  fhould 
take  place  of  Rocks  and  Stones.  So  we  fee  by  the 
like  diforder  the  Air  thrown  down  into  Dungeons  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  Earth  got  up  among  the  Clouds  3 
for  there  are  the  tops  of  the  Mountains,  and  under 
their  roots  in  holes  and  Caverns  the  Air  is  often  de¬ 
tain’d. 
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tain’d.  By  what  regular  adtion  of  Nature  can  we 
fuppofe  things  firft  produc’d  in  this  pofture  and 
form  ?  not  to  mention  how  broke  and  torn  the  in¬ 
ward  fubftance  of  the  Earth  is,  which  of  it  felf  is  an 
uniform  mafs,  clofe  and  compaCt,  but  in  the  conditi¬ 
on  we  fee  it,  it  lies  hollow  in  many  places,  with  great 
vacuities  intercepted  betwixt  the  portions  of  it  5  a 
thing  which  we  fee  happens  in  all  mines  more 
or  lefs,  efpecially  when  the  parts  of  the  mines  are 
great  and  inflexible.  Then  what  can  have  more  the 
figure  and  meen  of  a  mine,  than  Crags  and  Rocks  and 
Cliffs,  whether  upon  the  Sea  fhore,  or  upon  the  Tides 
of  Mountains  5  what  can  be  more  apparently  broke* 
than  they  are  3  and  thofe  leffer  Rocks,  or  great  bul¬ 
ky  Stones  that  lie  often  fcatter’d  near  the  feet  of  the 
other,  whether  in  the  Sea,  or  upon  the  Land,  are  they 
not  manifeft  fragments,  and  pieces  of  thole  greater 
maffes  ?  Befides,  the  pofture  of  thefe  Rock's,  which 
is  often  leaning  or  recumbent;  or  proftrate,  fhows  to 
the  eye,  that  they  have  had  a  fall,  or  fome  kind  of 
diflocation  from  their  Natural  lite.  And  the  fame 
thing  may  be  obferved  in  the  tradls  and  Regions  of 
the  Earth,  which  very  feldom  for  ten  miles  together 
have  any  regular  furface  or  continuity  one  with  ano¬ 
ther,  but  lie  high  and  low,  and  are  varioufly  inclin’d 
fometimes  one  way,  fometimes  another,  without  any 
rule  or  order.  Whereas  I  fee  no  reafon  but  the  fur- 
face  of  the  Land  fhould  be  as  regular  as  that  of  the 
water,  in  the  firft  production  of  it.  This  I  am  fure 
of,  that  this  difpofition  of  the  Elements,  and  the 
parts  of  the  Earth,  outward  and  inward,  hath  fome- 
thing  irregular  and  unnatural  in  it,  and  manifeftly 
fhewsus  the  marks  or  footfteps  of  fome  kind  of  mine 
and  diffolution  3  which  we  lhall  fhew  you  in  its  due 
place  happen’d  in  fuch  a  way,  that  at  the  fame  time  a 
general  Flood  of  waters  would  neceflarily  over-run 
the  face  of  the  whole  Earth.  And  by  the  fame  fatal 
blow  the  Earth  fell  out  of  that  regular  form,  where-  . 
in  it  was  produc’d  at  firft,  into  all  thefe  irregularities 
which  we  fee  in  its  prefent  form  and  compofition  3  fo 
that  we  lhall  give  thereby  a  double  fatisfaClion  to  the 
mind,  both  to  Ihew  it  a  fair  and  intelligible  account 
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of  the  general  Deluge,  how  the  waters  came  upon 
the  Earth,  and  how  they  return'd  into  their  Chanels 
again,  and  left  the  Earth  habitable  5  and  likewife  to 
fhew  it  how  the  Mountains  were  brought  forth,  and 
the  Chanel  of  the  Sea  difcover'd  :  How  all  thofe  in¬ 
equalities  came  in  the  body  or  face  of  the  Earth,  and 
thofe  empty  Vaults  and  Caverns  in  its  bowels  5  which 
things  are  no  lefs  matter  of  admiration  than  the 
Flood  it  felf. 

But  I  muft  beg  leave  to  draw  a  Curtain  before  the 
work  for  a  while,  and  to  keep  your  patience  a  little 
in  fufpence,  till  materials  are  prepar'd,  and  all  things 
ready  to  reprefent  and  explain  what  we  have  pro¬ 
pos'd.  Yet  I  hope  in  the  mean  time  to  entertain  the 
mind  with  feenes  no  lefs  pleafing,  though  of  quite 
another  nature,  for  we  muft  now  return  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  World,  and  look  upon  the  firft  rudi¬ 
ments  of  Nature,  and  that  dark,  but  fruitful  womb 
out  of  which  all  things*  fprang,  1  mean  the  Chaos  : 
For  this  is  the  matter  which  we  muft  now  work  upon, 
and  it  will  be  no  unpleafing  thing  to  obferve,  how 
that  rude  mafs  will  fhoot  it  felf  into  feveral  forms, 
one  after  another,  till  it  comes  at  length  to  -  make  an 
habitable  World.  The  fteddy  hand  of  Providence, 
which  keeps  all  things  in  weight  and  meafure,  being 
the  invifible  guide  of  all  its  motions.  Thefe  motions 
we  muft  examine  from  firft  to  laft,  to  find  out  what 
was  the  form  of  the  Earth,  and  what  was  the  place 
or  fituation  of  the  Ocean,  or  the  great  AbyfTe,  in 
that  firft  ftate  of  Nature  :  Which  two  things  being 
determin'd,  we  fhall  be  able  to  make  a  certain  judg¬ 
ment,  what  kind  of  dilTolution  that  Earth  was  capable 
of,  and  whether  from  that  diffolution  an  Univerfal 
Deluge  would  follow,  with  all  the  confequences  of 
it. 

In  the  mean  time,  for  the  cafe  and  fatisfadrion  of 
the  Reader,  we  will  here  mark  the  order  and  diftri- 
bution  of  the  firft  Book,  which  we  divide  into  three 
Sections  5  whereof  the  firft  is  thefe  three  Chapters 
paft  :  In  the  fecond  Sedtion  we  will  fhew,  that  the 
Earth  before  the  Deluge  was  of  a  different  frame  and 
form  from  the  prefent  Earth  5  and  particularly  of  fuch 

a  form 
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a  form  as  made  it  fubjeCt  to  a  diffolution  :  And  to 
fuch  a  diffolution,  as  did  neceffarily  expofe  it  to  an 
univerfal  Deluge.  And  in  this  place  we  fhall  apply 
our  difcourfe  particularly  to  the  explication  of  Noah’s 
Flood,  and*  that  under  all  its  conditions,  of  the 
height  of  the  waters,  of  their  univerfality,  of  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  the  World  by  them,  and  of  their  reti¬ 
ring  afterwards  from  the  Earth  3  and  this  Section  will 
confift  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Chapters.  In  the  third  Section  we  prove  the 
fame  diffolution  from  the  effects  and  confequences  of 
it,  or  from  the  contemplation  of  the  prefent  face  of 
the  Earth  :  And  here  an  account  is  given  of  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Mountains,  of  Subterraneous  waters  and  Ca¬ 
verns,  of  the  great  Chanel  of  the  Sea,  and  of  the  firft 
production  of  Iflands  5  and  thofe  things  are  the  Con¬ 
tents  of  the  Ninth,  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Chapters. 
Then  in  the  laft  Chapter  we  make  a  general  review 
of  the  whole  Work,  and  a  general  review  of  Nature  3 
•  that  by  comparing  them  together,  their  full  agree¬ 
ment  and  correfpondency  may  appear.  Here  feveral 
collateral  arguments  are  given  for  confirmation  of 
the  preceding  Theory,  and  fome  reflexions  are  made 
upon  the  ftate  of  the  other  Planets  compar’d  with  the 
Earth.  And  laftly,  what  accounts  foever  have  been 
given  by  others  of  the  prefent  form  and  irregularities 
of  the  Earth,  are  examin’d  and  (hewed  infuflicient. 
And  this  feemeth  to  be  all  that  is  requifite  upon  this 
fubjeCt. 


*  F  CHAP. 
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CHAP.*  IV.  . 

That  the  Earth  and  Mankind  had  an  Original, 
and  were  not  from  Eternity  :  Troy’d  again/l 
Ariftotle.  The firjl  proportion  of  our  Theory 

laid  down,  viz.  That  the  <*jf ntedilifeian  Earth 
was  of  a  different  form  arid  conflruffion  from  the 
prefent.  T his  is  prov’d  by  TiYwe  Authority,  and 
from  the  nature  and  form  of  the  Chaos,  out  of 
which  the  Earth  was  made. 

i 

WE  are  now  to  enquire  into  the  Original  of  the 
Earth,  and  in  what  form  it  was  built  at  firft, 
that  we  may  lay  our  foundation  for  the  following 
Theory  deep  and  fure.  It  hath  been  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  and  confent  of  the  Learned  of  all  Nations,  that 
the  Earth  arofe  from  a  Chaos.  This  is  attefted  by 
Hiftory,  both  Sacred  and  Profane  $  only  Ariftotle , 
whom  fo  great  a  part  of  the  Chriftian  world  have 
made  their  Oracle  or  Idol,  hath  maintain'd  the 
Eternity  of  the  farth,  and  the  Eternity  of  mankind  5 
that  the  Earth  and  the  World  were  from  Everlafting, 
and  in  that  very  form  they  are  in  now,  with  Men 
and  Women  and  all' living  Creatures,  Trees  and 
Fruit,  Metals  and  Minerals,  and  whatfoever  is  of 
Natural  production.  We  fay  all  thefe  things  arofe 
and  had  their  firft  .exiftence  or  production  not  fix 
thoufand  years  ago  3  He  faith,  they  have  fubfifted 
thus  for  ever,  through  an  infinite  Series  of  pad  Ge¬ 
nerations,  and  fhall  continue  as  long,  without  firft  or 
laft:  And  if  fo,  there  was  neither  Chaos,  nor  any 
other  beginning  to  the  Earth.  This  takes  away  the 
fubjett  of  our  difcourfe,  and  therefore  we  muft  firft 
remove  this  (tone  out  of  the  way,  and  prove  that  the 
Earth  had  an  Original,  and  that  from  a  Chaos,  before 
\vc  fhow  how  it  arofe  from  a  Chaos,  and  what  was 
the  firft  habitable  form  that  it  fetled  into.  We 
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We  are  affuFdby  Divine  Authority,  that  the  Earth 
and  Mankind  had  a  beginning  5  Mofes  faith,  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  God  made  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth.  Speak¬ 
ing  it  as  of  a  certain  Period  or  Term  from  whence  he 
counts  the  Age  of  the  World.  And  the  fame  Mofes 
tells  us,  that  Adam  was  the  firft  Man,  and  Eve  the 
firft  Woman,  from  whom  fprung  all  the  race  ofMan- 
kind  5  and  this  within  thecompafs  of  fix  t  ho  ufand  years. 
We  are  alfo  affured  from  the  Prophets,  and  our  Chri-, 
ftian  Records,  that  the  World  lhall  have  an  end,  and 
that  by  a  general  Conflagration,  when  all  Mankind 
fhall  be  deftroy’d,  with  the  form  and  all  the  furniture 
of  the  Earth.  And  as  this  proves  the  fecond  part  of 
Ariftotle*  s  Dodtrine  to  be  falfe  immediately,  fo  doth  it 
the  firft  by  a  true  confequence,  for  what  hath  an  end 
had  a  beginning,  what  is  not  ’Immortal,  was  not 
Etefnal  3  for  what  exifts  by  the  ftrength  of  its  own 
Nature  at  firft,  the  fame  Nature  will  enable  it  to  ex- 
ift  for  ever  3  and  indeed  what  exifts  of  it  felf,  exifts 
neceffarily  3  and  what  exifts  neceflarily,  exifts  eter¬ 
nally. 

Having  this  infallible  affurance  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Earth  and  of  Mankind,  from  Scripture,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  refute  the  fame  Dodtrine  of  Ariftotle  s  by  na- 
tu  ral  Reafon.  And  we  will  firft  confider  the  form  of 
the  Earth,  and  then  Mankind;  and  ftiew  from  plain 
evidence  and  obfervation,  neither  of  them  to  have 
been  Eternal.  'Tis  natural  to  the  mind  to  confider 
that  which  is  compound,  as  having  been  once  more 
fimple  3  whether  that  compofition  be  a  mixture  of 
many  ingredients,  as  moft  Terreftial  bodies  are,  or 
whether  it  bd  Organical  3  but  efpecially  if  it  be  Or- 
ganical  :  For  a  thing  that  confifts  of  a  multitude  of 
pieces  aptly  joyn'd,  we  cannot  but  conceive  to  have 
had  thole  pieces  at  one  time  or  another  put  together. 
’Twere  hard  to  conceive  an  eternal  Watch,  whofe  pie¬ 
ces  were  never  feparate  one  from  another,  nor  ever 
in  any  other  form  than  that  of  a  Watch.  Or  an  eter¬ 
nal  Houfe,  whofe  materials  were  never  afunder,  but 

always  in  the  form  of  an  Houfe.  And  ’tis  as  hard 

* 

to  conceive  an  eternal  Earth ,  or  an  eternal  World : 
Thefe  are  made  up  of  more  various  fiibftances,  more 
'  F  2  ingredi-. 
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ingredients,  and  a  far  greater  compofition  3  and  the 
living  part  of  the  World,  Plants  and  Animals  have 
far  more  variety  of  parts  and  multifarious  conftrudi- 
on,  than  any  Houfe,  or  any  other  artificial  thing : 
So  that  we  are  led  as  much  by  Nature  and  necellity 
to  conceive  this  great  'machine  of  the  World,  or  of 
the  Earth,  to  have  been  once  in  a  ftate  of  greater 
fimplicity  than  now  it  is,  as  to  conceive  a  Watch, 
an  Houle,  or  any  other  ftrudure,  to  have  been  once 
in  its  firft  and  fimple  materials.  This  I  fpeak  with¬ 
out  reference  to  immediate  Creation,  for  Arifiotle  did 
not  own  any  fuch  thing,  and  therefore  the  argument 
Bands  good  againft  him,  upon  thofe  grounds  and 
notions  that  he  goes.  Yet  I  guefs  what  anfwer 
would  be  made  by  him  or  his  followers  to  this  argu¬ 
mentation  3  They  would  fay  there  is  not  the  fame 
reafon  for  Natural  things,  as  for  Artificial,  though 
equally  compounded.  Artificial  things  could  not  be 
from  Eternity,  becaufe  they  fuppofe  Man,  bywhofe 
Art  they  were  made,  pre-exiftent  to  them  $  the  work¬ 
man  muft  be  before  the  work,  and  «whatfoever  hath 
any  thing  before  it,  is  not  Eternal.  But  may  not  the 
fame  thing  be  faid  of  Natural  things  ?  do  not  moil  of 
them  require  the  addon  of  the  Sun,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Heavens  for  their  produdion,  and  longer  pre¬ 
parations  than  any  Artificial  things  do  ?  Some  Years 
or  Ages  would  be  neceflary  for  the  concodion  and 
maturation  of  Metals  and  Minerals  3  Stones  them- 
felves,  at  leafl  fome  forts  of  them,  were  once  liquors 
or  fluid  mafles  5  and  all  Vegetable  produdions  re¬ 
quire  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  to  pre-difpofe  and  excite 
the  Earth,  and  the  Seeds.  Nay,  accordii%  to  Arifiotle , 
Yis  not  Man  by  himfelf  that  begets  a  Man,  but  the 
Sun  is  his  Coadjutor.  You  fee  then  Ywas  as  neceffa- 
ry  that  the  Sun,  that  great  workman  of  Nature, 
fhould  pre-exift  to  Natural  things,  produc’d  in  or 
upon  the  Earth,  as  that  Man  fhould  pre-exift  to  Ar¬ 
tificial.  So  that  the  Earth  under  that  form  and  con- 
ftitution  it  now  hath,  could  no  more  be  Eternal,  than 
a  Statue  or  Temple,  or  any  work  of  Art. 

Befides,  that  form,  which  the  Earth  is  under  at 
prefent,  is  in  fome  fort  preter-natural,  like  a  Statue 
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made  and  broken  again  3  and  fo  hath  (till  the  lefs  ap¬ 
pearance  or  pretence  of  being  Eternal.  If  the  Ele¬ 
ments  had  lain  in  that  order  to  one  another,  as  Ari- 
ftotle  hath  difpos’d  them,  and  as  feems  to  be  their  firft 
difpofition,  the  Earth  altogether  in  a  mafs  in  the 
middle,  or  towards  the  Center  5  then  the  Water  in  a 
Spherical  mafs  about  that  5  the  Air  above  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  then  a  Sphere  of  Fire,  as  he  fanfied,  in  the 
jhigheft  Circle  of  the  Air  :  If  they  had  lain,  I  fay,  in 
this  pofture,  there  might  have  been  fome  pretence 
that  they  had  been  Eternally  fo  5  becaufe  that  might 
feem  to  be  their  Original  pofture,  in  which  Nature 
had  firft  plac’d  them.  But  the  form  and  pofture  we 
find  them  in  at  prefent  is  very  different,  and  accor¬ 
ding  to  hisDodtrine  muft  be  lookt  upon  as  unnatu¬ 
ral  and  violent  3  and  no  violent  ftate,  by  his  own 
Maxirp?  can  be  perpetual,  or  can  have  been  fo. 

But  there  is  ftill  a  more  prelfing  confideration 
againft  this  Opinion.  If  this  prefent  ftate  and  form 
of  the  Earth  had  been  from  Eternity,  it  would  have 
long  ere  this  deftroy’d  it  felf,  and  chang’d  it  felf,  the 
Mountains  finking  by  degrees  into  the  Valleys,  and 
into  the  Sea,  and  the  Waters  rifing  above  the  Earth  3 
which  form  it  would  certainly  have  come  into  fooner 
or  later,  and  in  it  continu’d  drown’d  and  uninhabi¬ 
table,  for  all  fucceeding  Generations.  For  ’tis  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  Mountains  and  higher  parts  of  the 
Earth  grow  leffer  and  leffer  from  Age  to  Age  3  and 
that  from  many  caufes,  fometimes  the  roots  ,of  them 
are  weaken’d  and  eaten  by  Subterraneous  Fires,  and 
fometimes  they  are  torn  and  tumbled  down  by  Earth¬ 
quakes,  ;md  fall  into  thofe  Caverns  that  are  uncjer 
them  3  ana  though  thofe  violent  caufes  are  not  con- 
ftant,  or  univerfal,  yet  if  the  Earth  had  flood  from 
Eternity,  there  is  not  a  Mountain  would  have  efcap’d 
this  fate  in  one  Age  or  other.  The  courfe  of  thefe 
exhalations  or  Fires  would  have  reach’d  them  all 
fooner  or'  later,  if  through  infinite  Ages  they  had 
flood  expos’d  to  them.  But  there  are  alfo  other 
caufes  that  confume  them  infenfibly,  and  make  them 
fink  by  degrees  3  and  thofe  are  chiefly  the  Winds, 
Rains,  and  Storms,  and  heat  of  the  Sun  without  3  and 
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within,  #  the  foaking  of  Water  and  Springs,  with 
dreams  and  Currents  in  their  veins  and  crannies. 
Thefe  two  forts  of  caufes  would  certainly  reduce  all 
the  Mountains  of  the  Earth,  in  trad:  of  time,  to 
equality  5  or  rather  lay  them  all  under  Water  :  For 
whatfoever  moulders  or  is  wafht  away  from  them, 
is  carried  down  into  the  lower  grounds,  and  into  the 
Sea,  and  nothing  is  ever  brought  back  again  by  any 
circulation:  Their  Ioffes  are  not  repair'd,  nor  any 
proportionable  recruits  made  from  any  other  parts 
of  Nature.  So  as  the  higher  parts  of  the  Earth  being 
continually  fpending,  and  the  lower  continually 
gaining,  they  mull  of  necelfity  at  length  come  to  an 
equality  3  and  the  Waters  that  lie  in  the  lower  parts 
and  in  the  Chanels,  thofe  Chanels  and  Valleys  being  . 
fill’d  up  with  Earth,  would  be  thruft  out  and  rife 
every  where  upon  the  furface  of  the  Earth  :  Which 
new  poft  when  they  had  once  feiz’d  on,  they  would 
never  quit  it,  nor  would  any  thing  be  able  to  dif- 
poffefs  them  3  for 'tis  their  natural  place  and  fituat ion 
which  they  always  tend  to,  and  from  which  there  is 
no  progrefs  nor  regrefs  in  a  courfe  of  Nature.  So 
that  the  Earth  would  have  been,  both  now,  and  from 
innumerable  Generations  before  this,  all  under  water 
and  uninhabitable  3  if  it  had  flood  from .  everlafting, 
and  this  form  of  it  had  been  its  firft  original  form. 

Nor  can  he  doubt  of  this  argumentation,  that  con- 
fiders  the  coherence  of  it,  and  will  allow  time 
enough  for  the  Effedf.  I  do  not  lay  the  Earth 
would  be  reduc’d  to  this  uninhabitable  form  in  ten 
thoufand  years  time,  though  I  believe  it  would,  but 
take  twenty,  if  you  pleafe,  take  an  hundreckthoufand, 
take  a  million,  Tis  all  one,  for  you  may  take  the  one 
as  eafily  as  the  other  out  of  Eternity  3  and  they  make 
both  equally  againfh  their  fuppofition.  Nor  is  it  any 
matter  how  little  you  fuppofe  the  Mountains  to  de- 
creafe,  ’tis  but  taking  more  time,  and  the  fame  effedt 
ftill  follows.  Let  them  but  wade  as  much  as  a  grain 
of  Mudardleed  every  day,  or  a  foot  in  an  Age,  this 
would  be  more  than  enough  in.  ten  thoufand  Ages  to 
confumc  the  tailed  Mountain  upon  Earth.  The  Air 
alone,  and  the  little  drops  of  Rain  have  defac’d  the 
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ftrongeft  and  the  proudeft  monuments  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  3  and  allow  them  but  time  enough,  and 
they  will  of  themfelves  beat  down  the  Rocks  into  the 
*>ea,  and  the  Hills  into  the  Valleys.  But  if  we  add  to 
thefe  all  thofe  other  foremention  d  caufes  that  work 
with  more  violence,  and  the  weight  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  themfelves,  which  upon  anv  occafion  offer'd, 
is  ready  to  fink  them  lower,  we  fhall  fhorten  the  time, 
and  make  the  effedt  more  fure. 

We  need  add  no  more  here  in  particular,  againft 
this  Ariflotelian  Dodtrine,  that  makes  the  prefent  form 
of  the  Earth  to  have  been  from  Eternity,  for  the  truth 
is,  this  whole  Book  is  one  continu'd  argument  againft 
that  Opinion  3  Ihewing  that  it  hath  de  faffo  chang'd 
its  form  3  both  in  that  we  have  prov'd  that  it  was  not 
capable  of  an  univerfal  Deluge  in  this  form,  and  con- 
fequently  was  once  under  another  3  and  alfo  in  that 
we  fhall  prove  at  large  hereafter,  throughout  the 
Third  ana  Fourth  Sections,  that  it  hath  been  broken 
and  diflolv'd.  We  might  alfo  add  one  confideration 
more,  that  if  it  had  flood  always  under  this  form,  it 
would  have  been  under  Fire,  if  it  had  not  been  under 
Water  3  and  the  Conflagration,  which  it  is  to  under¬ 
go,  would  have  overtaken  it  long  ere  this.  For 
S.  Peter  faith,  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  that  are 
now,  as  oppos'd  to  the  Ante-diluvian,  and  confidered 
in  their  prefent  form  and  conftitution,  are  fitted  to 
be  confum'd  by  Fire.  And  whofoever  underftands 
the  progrefs  and  revolutions  of  Nature,  will  fee  that 
neither  the  prefent  form  of  the  Earth,  nor  its  firft 
form,  were  permanent  and  immutable  *  forms,  but 
tranfient  and  temporary  by  their  own  frame  and  con¬ 
ftitution  3  which  the  Author  of  Nature,  after  certain 
periods  of  time,  had  defignd  for  change  and  for  de- 
ftrudtion. 

Thus  much  for  the  body  of  the  Earth,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  from  Eternity,  as  Ariflotle  pretended* 
in  the  form  it  hath.  Now  let's  confider  the  Origina¬ 
tion  of  Mankind  3  and  that  we  fhall  find  could  much 
lefs  be  Eternal  than  the  other  3  for  whatfoever  de* 
ftroy'd  the  for  A  of  the  “Earth,  would  alfo  deftroy 
Mankind  3  and  befides,  there  are  many  particular 
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marks  and  arguments,  that  the  Generations  of  Men 
have  not  been  from  Everlafting.  All  Hiftory,  and 
all  monuments  of  Antiquity  of  what  kind  foever,  are 
but  of  a  few  thoufand  of  years  date  3  we  have  ftill  the# 
memory  of  the  golden  Age,  of  the  firft  ftate  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  how  mortals  liv’d  then  in  innocency  and 
fimplicity.  The  invention  of  Arts,  even  thofe  that  are 
necdlary  or  ufeful  to  humane  life,  hath  been  within 
the  knowledge  of  Men :  How  imperfeCt  was  the 
Geography  of  the  Ancients,  how  imperfect  their 
knowledge  of  the  Earth,  how  imperfed:  their  Navi¬ 
gation  ?  Can  we  imagine,  if  there  had  been  Men 
from  Everlafting,  a  Sea  as  now,  and  all  materials  for 
Shipping  as  much  as  we  have,  that  men  could  liave  * 
been  fo  ignorant,  both  of  the  Land  and  of  the  Sea, 
as  ’tis  manifeft  they  have  been  till  of  late  Ages  ?  They 
had  very  different  fanfies  concerning  the  figure  of  the 
Earth  3  They  knew  no  Land  beyond  our  Continent, 
and  that  very  imperfedly  too  3  and  the  Torid  Zone 
they  thought  utterly  uninhabitable.  We  think  it 
Strange,  taking  that  fhort  date  of  the  World,  which 
we  give  it,  that  Men  fhould  not  have  made  more 
progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  thefe  things  3  But  how 
impoftible  is  it  then,  if  you  fuppofe  them  to  have 
been  from  Everlafting  ?  They  had  the*  fame  wit  and 
paflions  that  we  have,  the  fame  motives  that  we  have, 
can  we  then  imagine,  that  neither  the  ambition  of 
Princes,  nor  Intereft  or  gain  in  private  perfons,  nor 
curiofity  and  the  defire  of  Knowledge,  nor  the  glory 
of  difcoveries,  nor  any  other  paftion  or  considerati¬ 
on  could  ever  move  them  in  that  endlefs  time,  to  try 
their  fortunes  upon  the  Sea,  and  know  Something 
more  of  the  World  they  inhabited.  Though  you 
fhould  fuppofe  them  generally  ftupid,  which  there  is 
no  reafon  to  do,  yet  in  a  courfe  of  infinite  Generati¬ 
ons,  there  would  be  fome  great  Gemo’s,  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  perfons  that  would  attempt  things,  above 
the  reft.  We  have  done  more  within  the  compafs  of 
our  little  World,  which  we  can  but  count,  as  to  this* 
from  the  general  Deluge,  than  thofe  Eternal  Men 
had  done  in  their  innumerable  Ages  foregoing. 
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You  will  fay,  it  may  be,  they  had  not  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  opportunities  for  Navigation  as  we  have, 
and  for  difcoveries  3  beeaufe  the  ufe  of  the  Load- 
ftone,  and  the  Manners  Needle  was  not  then  known. 

But  that's  the  wonder,  that  either  that  invention,  or 
any  other  fhould  not  be  brought  to  light  till  t'other 
day,  if  the  World  had  flood  from  Eternity.  I  fay  this 
or  any  other  practical  invention  3  for  fuch  things 
when  they  are  once  found  out  and  known,  are  not 
eafily  loft  again,  beeaufe  they  are  of  daily  ufe.  And 
'tis  in  rnoft  other  practical  Arts  as  in  Navigation,  we 
generally  know  their  Original  and  Hiftory,  who  the 
Inventors,  and  by  what  degrees  improv'd,  and  how 
few  of  them  brought  to  any  perfection  till  of  late 
Ages.  All  the  Artificial  and  Mechanical  World  is  in 
a  manner  new  3  and  what  you  may  call  the  Civil  World 
too  is  in  a  great  meafure  fo.  What  relates  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Laws  3  to  Wars  and  Difcipline  3  we  can 
trace  thefe  things  to  their  Origin,  or  very  near  it. 

The  ufe  of  mony  and  of  Coins,  nay  the  ufe  of  the  ve¬ 
ry  Elements  3  for  they  tell  us  of  the  firft  invention 
of  Fire  by  Prometheus,  and  the  imploying  of  Wind  or 
Water  to  turn  the  Mills  and  grind  their  Corn  was plin- L  7- 
fcarce  known  before  the  Romans  3  and  that  we  may 
think  nothing  Eternal  here,  they  tell  11s  the  Ages  and 
Genealogies  of  their  very,.  Gods.  The  meafures  of 
Time  for  the  common  ufesof  life,  the  dividing  it  in¬ 
to  Hours,  with  the  Inftruments  for  thofe  purpofes, 
are  not  of  an  unknown  date  :  Even  the  Arts  for  pre¬ 
paring  Food  and  Clothing,  Medicines  and  medica¬ 
ments,  Building,  Civil  and  Military,  Letters  and  Wri¬ 
ting,  which  are  the  foundations  of  the  World  Civil : 

Thefe,  with  all  their  retinue  of  leffer  Arts  and  Trades 
that  belong  to  them,  Hiftory  and  Tradition  tell  us, 
when  they  had  their  beginning,  or  were  very  imper¬ 
fect  3  and  how  many  of  their  Inventors  and  Inven- 
treffes  were  deifi'd.  The  World  hath  not  flood  fo 
long  but  we  can  ftill  run  it  up  to  thofe  Artlefs  Ages, 
when  mortals  liv'd  by  plain  Nature  5  when  there  was 
but  one  Trade  in  the  World,  one  Calling,  to  look  to* 
their  Flocks  3  and  afterwards  to  Till  the  Ground, 
when  Nature  grew  lefs  liberal :  And  may  we  not 
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reafonably  think  this  the  beginning  of  Mankind,  or 
very  near  it  ?  If  Man  be  a  creature  both  naturally 
fagacious  to.findoutits  own  conveniencies,  and  na¬ 
turally  lociable  and  inclin’d  to  live  in  a  Community, 
a  little  time  would  make  them  find  out  and  furniih 
themfelves  with  what  was  neceffary  in  thefe  two  kinds, 
for  the  conveniencies  of  Angle  life  and  the  conveni¬ 
encies  of  Societies  5  they  would  not  have  liv’d  infi¬ 
nite  Ages  unprovided  of  them.  If  you  fay  Neceflity  is 
the  Mother  of  Arts  and  Inventions,  and  there  was 
no  neceflity  before,  and  therefore  thefe  things  were 
fo  flowly  invented.  This  is  a  good  anfwer  upon  our 
fuppofition,  that  the  World  began  but  fome  Ages 
before  thefe  were  found  out,  and  was  abundant  with 
all  things  at  firft  5  and  men  not  very  numerous,  and 
therefore  were  not  put  fo  much  to  the  ufe  of  their 
wits  for  living  commodioufly.  But  this  is  no  anfwer 
upon  their  fuppofition  5  for  if  the  World  was  Eternal 
and  Men  too,  there  were  no  firft  Ages,  no  new  and 
frefh  Earth  3  Men  were  never  lefs  numerous,  nor  the 
Earth  more  fruitful  3  and  confequently  there  was  ne¬ 
ver  lefs  neceflity  at  any  time  than  is  now.  This  alfo 
brings  to  mind  another  argument  againft  this  opinion 
(z//^.)  from  the  gradual  increafe  of  Mankind.  ’Tis 
certain  the  World  was  not  fo  populous  one  or  two 
thoufand  years  fince,  as  it  is  now,  feeing  ’tis  obferv’d, 
in  particular  Nations,  that  within  the  fpace  of  two  or 
three  hundred  years,  notwithftanding  all  cafualties, 
the  number  of  men  doubles.  If  then  the  Earth  had 
ftood  from  Everlafting,  it  had  been  overftockt  long 
ere  this,  and  would  not  have  been  capable  to  contain 
its  Inhabitants  many  Ages  and  Millions  of  Ages  ago. 
Whereas  we  find  the  Earth  is  not  yet  fufficiently  In¬ 
habited,  and  there  is  ftill  room  for  fome  millions. 
And  we  muft  not  flie  to  univerfal  Deluges  and  Con¬ 
flagrations  to  deftroy  Mankind  3  for  befides  that  the 
Earth  was  not  capable  of  a  Deluge  in  this  prefen t 
form,  nor  would  have  been  in  this  form  after  a  Con¬ 
flagration,  Ariftotle  doth  not  admit  of  thefe  univerfal 
changes,  nor  any  that  holds  the  form  of  the  Earth 
to  be  Eternal.  But  to  return  to  our  Arts  and  Inven¬ 
tions. 
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We  have  fpoken  of  practical  Arts  and  Inventions 
ufeful  in  humane  life  3  then  for  Theoretical  Learning 
and  Sciences,  there  is  nothing  yet  fimfh'd  or  compleat 
in  thefe  3  and  what  is  known  hath  been  chiefly  the 
production  of  latter  Ages.  How  little  hath  been 
difcover'd  till  of  late,  either  of  our  own  Bodies,  or  of 
the  body  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the  functions  or  moti- 
tions  of  Nature  in  either  ?  What  more  obvious,  one 
would  think,  than  the  Circulation  of  the  Blond? 
What  can  more  excite  our  curiofity  than  the  flowing 
and  ebbing  of  the  Sea  ?  Than  the  nature  of  Metals 
and  Minerals  ?  Thefe  are  either  yet  unknown,  or  were 
fo  at  leaft  till  this  laft  Age  3  which  feems  to  me  to 
have  made  a  greater  progrefs  than  all  Ages  before  put 
together,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  World.  How 
unlikely  is  it  then  that  thefe  Ages  were  Eternal  3  That 
the  Eternal  ftudies  of  our  Forefathers  could  not  effeft 
fo  much  as  a  few  years  have  done  of  late  ?  And  the 
whole  mafs  of  knowledge  in  this  Earth  doth  not  feem 
to  be  fo  great,  but  that  a  few  Ages  more,  with  two 
or  three  happy  Genius's  in  them,  may  bring  to  light 
all  that  we  are  capable  to  underhand  in  this  ftate  of 
mortality. 

To  thefe  arguments  concerning  the  novelty  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  Origin  of  Mankind,  I  know  there  are 
lome  fhuffling  excufes  made,  but  they  can  have  little 
effect  upon  thofe  inftances  we  have  chofen.  And  I 
■would  ask  thofe  Eternalifts  one  fair  queftion,  What 
mark  is  there  that  they  could  expecff:  or  defire  of  the 
novelty  of  a  World  that  is  not  found  in  this  ?  Or 
what  mark  is  there  of  Eternity  that  is  found  in  this  ? 
If  then  their  opinion  be  without  any  pofitive  argu¬ 
ment,  and  againft  all  appearances  in  Nature,  it  may 
be  juftly  rejected  as  unreafonable  upon  all  accounts. 
'Tis  not  the  bold  afferting  of  a  thing  that  makes  it 
true,  or  that  makes  it  credible  againft  evidence.  It 
one  JLhould  aflert  that  fuch  an  one  had  liv'd  from  all 
Eternity,  and  I  could  bring  witneffes  that  knew  him 
a  fucking  Child,  and  others  that  remembred  him  a 
School-boy,  I  think  it  would  be  a  fair  proof,  that  the 
Man  was  not  Eternal.  So  if  there  be  evidence  either 
in  Reafon  or  Hiftory,  that  it  is  not  very  many  Ages 
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fince  Nature  was  in  her  minority,  as  appears  by  all 
thofe  inftances  we  have  given  above  5  fome  whereof 
trace  her  down  to  her  very  infancy :  This,  I  think, 
may  be  taken  for  a  good  proof  that  Ihe  is  not  Eternal. 
And  I  do  not  doubt,  but  if  the  Hiftory  of  the  World 
was  writ  Philofophically,  giving  an  account  of  the  fe- 
veral  hates  of  Mankind  in  feveral  Ages,  and  by  what 
lfeps  or  degrees  they  came  from  their  firfl:  rudenefs  or 
fimplicity  to  that  order  of  things,  both  Intellectual 
and  Civil,  which  the  World  is  advanc'd  toatprefent, 
that  alone  would  be  a  full  conviction,  that  the  Earth 
and  Mankind  had  a  beginning.  As  the  ftory  of  Rome , 
how  it  rife  from  a  mean  Original,  by  what  degrees  it 
increas'd,  and  how  it  chang'd  its  form  and  govern¬ 
ment  till  it  came  to  its  greatnefs,  doth  fatisfie  us  very 
well,  that  the  Ro??ian  Empire  was  not  Eternal. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Temporal  Original  of 
the  Earth.  We  are  now  to  confider  the  manner  of 
it,  and  to  fhew  how  it  rife  from  a  Chaos.  I  do  not 
remember  that  any  of  the  Ancients  that  acknowledge 
the  Earth  to  have  had  an  Original,  did  deny  that 
Original  to  have  been  from  a  Chaos.  We  are  affur'd 
of  both  from  the  authority  of  Mofes ,  who  faith,  that 
in  the  beginning  the  Earth  w'as  Tohu  Bobu ,  without 
form  and  void  5  a  fluid,  dark,  confus'd  mafs,  with¬ 
out  diftincTion  of  Elements  5  made  up  of  all  variety 
of  parts,  but  without  Order,  or  any  determinate 
Form  5  which  is  the  true  defcription  of  a  Chaos  :  And 
fo  it  is  underftood  by  the  general  confent  of  Inter¬ 
preters,  both  Hebrew  and  Chriftian.  We  need  not 
therefore  fpend  any  time  here  to  prove,  that  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Earth  was  from  a  Chaos,  feeing  that  is 
agreed  on  by  all  that  give  it  any  Origin.  But  we 
will  proceed  immediately  to  examine  into  what  form 
it  firfl:  rile  when  it  came  out  of  that  Chaos  3  or  what 
was  the  primaeval  form  of  the  Earth,  that  continued 
till  the  Deluge,  and  how  the  Deluge  depended  upon 
it,  and  upon  its  diflolution. 

And  that  we  may  proceed  in  this  enquiry  by  fuch 
eafie  fteps  as  any  one  may  readily  follow,  we  will  di¬ 
vide  it  into  three  Propofitions,  whereof  the  firfl:  is  this 
in  general  3  That  the  Form  of  the  Ante-diluvian  Earthy 
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or  of  the  Earth  that  rife  firft  from  the  Chaos ,  was  different 
from  the  Form  of  the  prefent  Earth.  I  fay  different  in 
general ,  without  fpecifying  yet  what  its  particular 
form  was,  which  lhall  be  expreft  in  the  following  Pro¬ 
pofition. 

This  firft  Propofition  we  have  in  effect  proved  in 
the  Second  Chapter  3  where  we  have  fhewn,  that  if 
the  Earth  had  been  always  in  this  for m,  it  would  not 
have  been  capable  of  a  Deluge  3  feeing  that>  could 
not  have  been  effe&ed  without  fuch  an  infinite  mafs 
of  water- as  could  neither  be  brought  upon  the  Earth, 
nor  afterwards  any  way  removed  from  it.  But  we 
will  not  content  our  felves  with  that  proof  only,  but 
will  prove  it  alfo  from  the  nature  of  the  Chaos,  and 
themanifeft  confequences  of  it.  And  becaufe  this  is 
a  leading  Propofition,  we  think  it  not  improper  to 
prove  it  alfo  from  Divine  authority,  there  being  a 
pregnant  paflage  to  this  purpofe  in  the  writings  of 
S.  Peter.  Where  treating  of  this  very  fubjed:,  the 
Deluge,  He  manifeftly  puts  a  difference  between  the 
Ante-diluvian  Earth  and  prefent  Earth,  as  to  their 
form  and  conftitution.  The  Difcourfe  is  in  the  Se¬ 
cond  Epiftle  of  S.  Peter ,  the  Third  Chapter,  where 
certain  Deifts,  as  they  feem  to  have  been,  laught  at 
the  prophecy  of  the  day  of  Judgment,  and  of  the  Con¬ 
flagration  of  the  World,  ufing  this  argument  againft 
it,  That  fince  the  Fathers  fell  afeep,  all  things  have  conti¬ 
nued  as  they  were  from  the  beginning.  All  external  Na¬ 
ture  hath  continued  the  fame  without  any  remarkable 
change  or  alteration,  and  why  fhould  we  believe 
(  fay  they  )  there  will  be  any  i  what  appearance  or 
what  foundation  is  there  of  fuch  a  revolution,  that  all 
Nature  will  be  diffolv’d,  and  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth  confunf d  with  Fire,  as  your  prophecies  pre- 
tend  ?  So  from  the  permanency  and  immutability  of 
Nature  hitherto,  they  argu’d  its  permanency  and  im¬ 
mutability  for  the  future.  To  this  the  Apoflle  anfwers, 

,  that  they  are  willing  to  forget  that  the  Heavens  and 
the  Earth  of  old  had  a  particular  form  and  conftitu¬ 
tion  as  to  Water,  by  reafon  whereof  the  World  that 
then  wasperiiht  by  a  Deluge.  And  the  Heavens  and 
the  Earth  that  are  now  or  fince  the  Deluge,  have  a 

particular 
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particular  conftitution  in  reference  to  Fire,  by  reafon 
whereof  they  are  expos'd  to  another  fort  of  deftructi- 
on  or  diffolution,  namely  by  Fire,  or  by  an  univerfal 
Conflagration.  The  words  of  the  Apoftle  are  thefe  5 
For  this  they  are  willingly  ignorant  of  that  by  the  Word 
.  of  God  the  Fie avens  were  of  old \  and  the  Earth ,  confifting 
of  Water ,  and  by  Water  5  or  (  as  we  render  it )  fianding 
out  of  the  Water ,  and  in  .the  Water  3  whereby  the  World 
that  then  was ,  being  overflow'd  with  Water ,  perifht.  But 
the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  that  are  now ,  by  the  fame 
Word  are  kept  in  ft  ore ,  refervd  unto  Eire  againft  the  day 
of  Judgment.  We  (hall  have  occafion,  it  may  be, 
hereafter  to  give  a  full  illuftration  of  thefe  words  3 
but  at  prefent  we  fhall  only  take  notice  of  this  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  the  Apoftle  here  doth  plainly  intimate 
fome  difference  that  was  between  the  old  World  and 
the  prefent  World,  in  their  form  and  conftitution  3 
or  betwixt  the  Ante-diluvian  and  the.  prefent  Earth, 
by  reafon  of  which  difference,  that  was  fubjedt  to  pe- 
rilh  by  a  Deluge,  as  this  is  fubject  to  perifh  by  Con¬ 
flagration.  And  as  this  is  the  general  Air  and  im¬ 
portance  of  this  difeourfe  of  the  Apoftles,  which  eve¬ 
ry  one  at  fir  ft  fight  would  difeover  3  fo  we  may  in  fe- 
veral  particular  ways  prove  from  it  our  fir  ft  Propofi- 
tion,  which  now  we  muft  return  to  3  (  vig.  )  That  the 
form  and  conftitution  of  the  Ante-diluvian  Earth  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  prefent  Earth.  This  may  be  in- 
fer'd  from  the  Apoftles  difeourfe,  firft,  becaufe  he 
makes  an  oppofition  betwixt  thefe  two  Earths,  or 
thefe  two  natural  Worlds  3  and  that  not  only  in  re- 
fpedft  of  their  fate,  the  oneperifhing  by  Water,  as  the 
other  will  perilh  by  Fire,  but  alio  in  refpedt  of  their 
different  difpofition  and  conftitution  leading  to  this 
different  fate,  for  otherwife  his  fifth  verfe  is  fuperflu- 
ous,  and  his  Inference  in  the  fixth  ungrounded  3  you 
fee  he  premifeth  in  the  fiftl)  verfe  as  the  ground  of 
his  difeourfe,  what  the  conftitution  of  the  Ante-dilu- 
vian  Heavens  and  Earth  was,  and  then  infers  from  it 
in  the  fixth  verfe,  that  they  therefore  perifht  in  a  De¬ 
luge  of  water.  Now  if  they  had  been  the  fame  with 
ours,  there  had  neither  been  any  ground  for  making 
an  oppofition  betwixt  them,  nor  any  ground  of  ma- 
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king  a  contrary  inference  as  to  their  fate.  Befides,  in 
that  he  implies,  that  the  conftitution  of  the  Ante-dilu- 
vian  Earth  was  fuch,  as  made  it  fubjeft  to  a  Deluge  $ 
he  Ihews,  that  it  was  different  from  the  conftitution 
of  the  prefen t  Earth  5  for  the  form  of  that  is  fuch,  as 
makes  it  rather  incapable  of  a  Deluge,  as  we  have 
fhewn  in  the  fecond  Chapter.  Then  we  are  to  ob- 
ferve  further,  that  when  he  faith  (  verfe  6.  )  that  the 
firft  World  perilh’d  in  a  Deluge,  or  was  deftroy’d  by 
it  5  this  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  the  Animate  world 
only,  Men  and  living  Creatures,  but  of  the  Natural 
world,  and  the  frame  of  it  5  for  he  had  defcrib'd  it 
before  by  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  which  make 
the  Natural  world.  And  the*  objection  of  the 
Atheifts,  or  Deifts  rather,  which  he  was  to  anfwer, 
proceeded  upon  the  Natural  world.  And  laftly,  this 
periling  of  the  world  in  a  Deluge,  is  fet  againft,  or 
compar'd  with  the  perifhing  of  the  world  in  the  Con¬ 
flagration,  when  the  frame  of  Nature  will  bediflolv'd. 
We  muft  therefore,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
Apoftles  arguing,  fuppofe  that  the  Natural  world  was 
deftroy'd  or  perifhtinthe  Deluge  3  and  feeing  it  did 
not  perifla  as  to  matter  and  fubftance,  it  muft  be  as 
to  the  form,  frame,  and  compofition  of  it,  that  it 
perilht  3  and  confequently,  the  prefent  Earth  is  of 
another  form  and  frame  from  what  it  had  be¬ 
fore  the  Deluge  3  which  was  the  thing  to  be  pro¬ 
ved. 

Laftly,  let  us  conftder  what  it  is  the  Apoftle  tells 
thefe  Scoffers  that  they  were  ignorant  of,  not  that 
there  was  a  Deluge,  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
that  3  nor  doth  he  tell  them  that  they  were  3  But  he 
tells  them  that  they  were  ignorant  that  the  Heavens 
and  the  Earth  of  old  were  fo  and  fo  conftituted,  after  . 
a  different  manner  than  they  are  now,  and  that  the 
ftate  of  Nature  was  chang'd  at  the  Deluge.  If  they 
had  known  or  attended  to  this,  they  had  made  no 
fuch  obje6tion,  nor  us'd  any  fuch  argument  as  they 
did  againft  the  future  Conflagration  of  the  world. 
They  pretended  that  there  had  been  no  change  in  Na¬ 
ture  fince  the  beginning,  and  the  Apoftle  in  anfwer 
tells  them,  that  they  are  willingly  ignorant  of  the  firft 
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conftitution  of  the  Heavens,  and  the  Earth,  and  of 
that  change  and  diffolution  that  happen'd  to  them  in 
the  Deluge  5  and  how  the  prefent  Heavens  and  Earth 
have  another  conftitution,  whereby  in  like  manner 
they  are  expos'd,  in  Gods  due  time,  to  be  confum'd 
or  diffolv’d  by  Fire.  This  is  the  plain,  eafie  and  na¬ 
tural  import  of  the  Apoftles  difeourfe  5  thus  all  the 
parts  of  it  are  coherent,  and  the  fence  genuine  and 
appofite,  and  this  is  a  full  confirmation  of  our  firft 
and  general  aflertion,  That  the  Ante-diluvian  Earth 
was  of  a?wtber  form  from  the  prefect  Earth.  This 
hath  beenobferv'd  formerly  by  fome  of  the  Ancients 
from  this  Text,  but  |hat  it 'hath  not  been  generally 
obferv'd,  was,  partly  becaufe  they  had  no  Theory  to 
back  fuch  an  interpretation,  and  make  it  intelligible  5 
and  partly  becaufe  they  did  not  obferve,  that  the 
Apoftles  difeourfe  here  was  an  argumentation,  and 
not  a  bare  affirmation,  or  Ample  contradiction  to 
thofe  that  rais'd  the  fcruple  5  'tis  an  anfwer .  upon  a 
ground  taken,  he  premifeth  and  then  infers  5  in  the 
fifth  and  fiixth  Verfes,  concerning  the  Deluge  3  and 
in  the  feventh,  concerning  the  Conflagration.  And 
when  I  had  difeover'd  in  my  thoughts  from  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  Deluge,  and  other  natural  reafons, 
that  the  Earth  was  certainly  once  in  another  form,  it 
wras  a  great  affurance  and  confirmation  to  me,  when 
I  reflected  on  this  place  of  S.  Peters  3  which  feems  to 
be  fo  much  directed  and  intended  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  or  to  teach  us  the  fame  conclufion,  that  though 
1  defign’d  chiefly  a  Philofophical  Theory  of  thefe 
things,  yet  I  fhould  not  have  thought  we  had  been 
juft  to  Providence,  if  we  had  negledted  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  this  paflage  and  Sacred  evidence  3  which 
feems  to  have  been  left  us  on  purpofe,  to  excite  our 
enquiries,  and  ftrengthen  our  reafonings  concerning 
the  firft  ftate  of  things.  Thus  much  from  Divine 
Authority  :  We  proceed  now  to  prove  the  fame  Pro- 
pofition  from  Reafon  and  Philofophy,  and  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  Chaos,  from  whence  the  firft  Earth 
arofe. 

We  need  not  upon  this  occafion  make  a  particular 
deferiprion  of  the  Chaos,  but  only  confider  it  as  a 
'  y  ■  Fluid 
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Fluid  Mafs,  or  a  Mafs  of  all  forts  of  little  parts  and 
particles  of  matter,  mixt  together,  and  floating  in 
confufion,  one  with  another.  Tis  impollible  that 
the  furface  of  this  mafs  ihould  be  of  inch  a  form  and 
figure,  as  the  furface  of  our  prefent  Earth  is.  Or  that 
any  concretion  or  confident  fiate  which  this  mafs 
could  flow  into  immediately,  or  firft  fettle  in,  could 
be  of  fuch  a  form  and  figure  as  our  prefent  Earth. 
The  firft  of  thefe  Affertions  is  of  eafie  proof  5  for  a 
fluid  body,  we  know,  whether  it  be  water  or  any  other 
liquor,  always  cafts  it  felf  into  a  fmooth  and  fpheri- 
cal  furface  5  and  if  any  parts  by  chance,  or  by  feme 
agitation,  become  higher  than  the  reft,  they  do  not 
continue  fo,  but  glide  down  again  every  way  into  the 
lower  places,  till  they  all  come  to  make  a  furface  of 
the  fame  height,  and  of  the  fame  diftance  every  where 
from  the  center  of  their  gravity.  A  mountain  of 
water  is  a  thing  impoffible  in  Nature,  and  where  there 
are  no  Mountains,  there  are1  no  Valleys.  So  alfo  a 
Den  or  Cave  within  the  water,  that  hath  no  walls 
but  the  liquid  Element,  is  a  ftrudfcure  unknown  to  Art 
or  Nature  5  all  things  there  muft  be  full  within,  and 
even  and  level  without,  unlefs  fome  External  force 
keep  them  by  violence  in  another  pofture.  But  is 
this  the  form  of  our  Earth,  which  is  neither  regular¬ 
ly  made  within  nor  without  ?  The  furface  and  exte- 
riour  parts  are  broken  into  all  forts  of  inequalities, 
Hills  and  Dales,  Mountains  and  Valleys  5  and  the 
plainer  trails  of  it  lie  generally  inclin’d  or  bending 
one  way  or  other,  fometimes  upon  an  eafie  defeent, 
and  other  times  with  a  more  fenfible  and  uneafie 
fteepinefs  3  and  though  the  great  Mountains  of  the 
Earth  were  taken  all  away,  the  remaining  parts  would 
be  more  unequal  than  the  rougheft  Sea  3  whereas  the 
face  of  the  Earth  fhould  referable  the  face  of  the  calm- 
eft  Sea,  if  it  was  ftill  in  the  form  of  its  firft  mafs. 
But  what  fhall  we  fay  then  to  the  huge  Mountains  of 
the  Earth,  which  lie  fometimes  in  lumps  or  clufters, 
heaptupbyone  another,  fometimes  extended  111  long 
ridges  or  chains  for  many  hundred  miles  111  length  ? 
And  ’tis  remarkable,  that  in  every  Continent,  and  in 
every  ancient  and  original  Ifland,  there  is  either  fuch 
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a  clutter,  or  fuch  a  chain  of  Mountains.  And  can 
there  be  any  more  palpable  demonftrations  than 
thefe  are,  that  the  furface  of  the  Earth  is  not  in  the 
fame  form  that  the  furface  of  the  Chaos  was,  or  that 
any  fluid  mafs  can  ftand  or  hold  it  felfin  ? 

Then  for  the  form  of  the  Earth  within  or  under  its 
furface,  'tis  no  lefs  impoffible  for  the  Chaos  to  imi¬ 
tate  that  5  for  ttis  full  of  cavities  and  empty  places,  of 
dens  and  broken  holes,  whereof  fome  are  open  to  the 
Air,  and  others  cover'd  and  enclofed  wholly  within 
the  ground.  Thefe  are  both  of  them  unimitable  in 
any  liquid  fubftance,  whofe  parts  will  neceflarily 
flow  together  into  one  continued  mafs,  and  cannot 
be  divided  into  apartments  and  feparate  rooms,  nor 
have  vaults  or  caverns  made  within  it  3  the  walls 
would  fink,  and  the  roof  fall  in :  For  liquid  bodies 
have  nothing  to  fuftain  their  parts,  nor  any  thing  to 
cement  them  5  they  are  all  loofe  and  incoherent,  and 
in  a  perpetual  flux  :  Even  an  heap  of  Sand  or  fine 
Powder  will  fuffer  no  hollownefs  within  them,  though 
they  be  dry  fubftances,  and  though  the  parts  of  them 
being  rough,  will  hang  together  a  little,  and  ftand  a 
little  upon  an  heap  3  but  the  parts  of  liquors  being 
glib,  and  continually  in  motion,  they  fall  off  from 
one  another,  which  way  foever  gravity  inclines  them, 
and  can  neither  have  any  hills  or  eminencies  on  their 
furface,  nor  any  hollownefs  within  their  fubftance. 

You  will  acknowledge,  it  may  be,  that  this  is  true, 
and  that  a  liquid  mafs  or  Chaos,  while  it  was  liquid, 
was  incapable  of  either  the  outward  or  inward  form 
of  the  Earth  3  but  when  it  came  to  a  concretion,  to 
a  ftate  of  confiftency  and  firmnefs,  then  it  might  go, 
youl  fay,  into  any  form.  No,  not  in  its  firft  con¬ 
cretion,  nor  in  its  firft  ftate  of  confiftence  3  for  that 
would  be  of  the  fame  form  that  the  furface  of  it  was 
when  it  was  liquid  3  as  water,  when  it  congeals,  the 
furface  of  the  Ice  is  fmooth  and  level,  as  the  furface 
of  the  water  was  before  3  fo  Metals,  or  any  other 
fubftances  melted,  or  Liquors  that  of  themfelves  grow 
ftiff  and  harden,  always  fettle  into  the  fame  form 
which  they  had  when  they  were  laft  liquid,  and  are 
always  folid  within,  and  fmooth  without,  unlefs  they 
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be  caft  in  a  mould,  that  hinders  the  motion  and  flux 
of  the  parts.  So  that  the  firft  concrete  ftate  or  con¬ 
fident  furface  of  the  Chaos,  muft  be  of  the  fame 
form  or  figure  with  the  laft  liquid  ftate  it  was  in  5  for 
that  is  the  mould,  as  it  were,  upon  which  it  is  caft  3 
as  the  fhell  of  an  Egg  is  of  the  like  form  with  the 
furface  of  the  liquor  it  lies  upon.  And  therefore  by 
analogy  with  all  other  liquors  and  concretions,  the 
form  of  the  Chaos,  whether  liquid  or  concrete,  could 
not  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  prefent  Earth,  or 
like  it:  And  confequently,  that  form  of  the  firft  or 
primigenial  Earth  which  rife  immediately  out  of  the 
Chaos,  was; not  the  fame,  nor  like  to  that  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  Earth.  Which  was  the  firft  and  preparatory  Pro- 
pofition  we  laid  down  to  be  proved.  And  this  being 
proved  by  the  authority  both  of  our  Reafon  and  our 
Religion,  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  Second,  which 
is  more  particular. 


CHAP.  V. 

* 

The  Second  Tropofition  is  laid  down,  viz.  That 
the  face  of  the  Earth  before  the  Deluge  was 
fmooth,  regular  and  uniform  •  without 
Mountains,  and  without  a  Sea.  The  Chaos 
out  of  which  the  Wt or  Id  rife  is  fully  examin’d,  and 
all  its  motions  obferVd,  and  by  what  Jleps  it 
wrought  it  felf  into  an  habitable  World.  Some 
things  in  <iA ntiquity  relating  to  the  frfl  Jlate  of 
the  Earth  are  interpreted,  and  fome  things  in  the 
Sacred  Writings.  The  Divine  Art  and  (f  ^ome- 
try  in  the  conftruBion  op  the  frf  Sartb  is  obfervd 
and  celebrated. 

WE  have  feen  it  prov’d,  in  the  foregoing  Chap¬ 
ter,  that  the  form  of  the  firft  or  Ante-diluvi- 
an  Earth,  was  not  the  fame,  nor  like  the  form  of  the 
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prefcnt  Earth  5  this  is  our  firft  difcovery  at  a  diftancc, 
but  'tis  only  general  and  negative,  tells  us  what  the 
form  of  that  Earth  was  not,  but  tells  us  not  exprefly 
what  it  was  3  that  mufl  be  our  next  enquiry,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  one  ftep  further  in  our  Theory,  we  lay  down 
this  Second  Propofition  :  That  the  face  of  the  Earth 
before  the  Deluge  was  fmooth ,  regular ,  and  uniform  3 
without  Mountains ,  and  without  a  Sea.  This  is  a  bold 
ftep,  and  carries  us  into  an  other  World,  which  we 
have  never  feen  nor  ever  yet  heard  any  relation  of  3 
and  a  World,  it  feems,  of  very  different  feenes  and 
profpe&s  from  ours,  or  from  any  thing  we  have  yet 
known.  An  Earth  without  a  Sea,  and  'plain  as  the 
Elyfian  fields  5  if  you  travel  it  all  over,  you  will  not 
meet  with  a  Mountain  or  a  Rock,  yet  well  provided 
of  all  things  requifite  for  an  habitable  World  3  and 
the  fame  indeed  with  the  Earth  we  ft  ill  inhabit,  only 
under  another  form.  And  this  is  the  great  thing  that 
now  comes  into  debate,  the  great  Paradox  which  we 
offer  to  be  examin'd,  and  which  we  affirm,  that  the 
Earth  in  its  firft  rife  and  formation  from  a  Chaos,  was 
of  the  form  here  defenb’d,  and  fo  continu'd  for  many 
hundreds  of  years. 

To  examine  and  prove  this,  we  muft  return  to  the 
beginning  of  the  World,  and  to  that  Chaos  out  of 
which  the  Earth  and  all  Sublunary  things  arofe  :  'Tis 
the  motions  and  progrefs  of  this  which  we  muft  now 
confider,  and  what  form  it  fetled  into  when  it  firft  be¬ 
came  an  habitable  World. 

Neither  is  it  perhaps  Inch  an  intricate  thing  as  we 
imagine  it  at  firft  fight,  to  trace  a  Chaos  into  an  habi¬ 
table  World  3  at  leaft  there  is  a  particular  pleafure 
ill  it  to  fee  things  in  their  Origin,  and  by  what  de¬ 
grees  and  fucceflive  changes  they  rife  into  that  order 
and  ftate  wc  fee  them  in  afterwards,  when  compleat- 
ed.  I  am  fure  if  ever  we  would  view  the  paths  of 
Divine  Wifdom,  in  the  works  and  in  the  conduct  of 
Nature,  we  muft  not  only  confider  how  things  are, 
but  how  they  came  to  be  fo.  'Tis  pleafant  to  look 
upon  a  Tree  in  the  Summer,  cover'd  with  its  green 
Leaves,  deckt  with  Bloffoms,  or  laden  with  Fruit, 
and  carting  a  pleafing  fhade  under  its  fpreading 
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Boughs  5  but  to  confider  how  this  Tree  with  all  its 
furniture,  fprang  from  a  little  Seed  5  how  Nature 
fhap’d  it,  and  fed  it,  in  its  infancy  and  growth  5  added 
new  parts,  and  ftill  advanc'd  it  by  little  and  little,  till 
it  came  to  this  greatnefs  and  perfection,  this,  me- 
thinks,  is  another  fort  of  pleafure,  more  rational,  lefs 
common,  and  which  is  properly  the  contemplation 
of  Divine  Wifdom  in  the  works  of  Nature.  Soto 
view  this  Earth,  and  this  Sublunary  World,  as  it  is 
now  compleat,  diftinguifht  into  the  feveral  orders  of 
bodies  of  which  it  confifts,  every  one  perfect  and 
admirable  in  its  kind  3  this  is  truly  delightful,  and  a 
very  good  entertainment  of  the  mind  3  But  to  fee  all 
thefe  in  their  firft  Seeds,  as  I  may  fo  fay  3  to  take  in 
pieces  this  frame  of  Nature,  and  melt  it  down  into 
its  firft  principles  3  and  then  to  obferve  how  the  Di¬ 
vine  Wifdom  wrought  all  thefe  things  out  of  confufi- 
011  into  order,  and  out  of  fimplicity  into  that  beauti¬ 
ful  compofition  we  now  fee  them  in  5  this,  methinks, 
is  another  kind  of  joy,  which  pierceth  the  mind  more 
deep,  and  is  more  fatisfaCtory.  And  to  give  our  felves 
and  others  this  fatisfaCtion,  we  will  firft  make  a  fhort 
reprefentation  of  the  Chaos,  and  then  fhew,  how,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Laws  eftablifht  in  Nature  by  the  Divine 
Power  and  Wifdom,  it  was  wrought  by  degrees  from 
one  form  into  another,  till  it  fetled  at  length  into  an 
habitable  Earth  3  and  that  of  fuch  a  frame  and  ftru- 
Cture,  as  we  have  deferib'd  in  this  fecondPropoficion. 

By  the  Chaos  I  underftand  the  matter  of  the  Earth 
and  Heavens,  without  form  or  order  3  reduc'd  into  a 
fluid  mafs,  wherein  are  the  materials  and  ingredients 
of  all  bodies,  but  mingled  in  confufion  one  with  ano¬ 
ther.  As  if  you  fhould  fuppofe  all  forts  of  Metals, 
Gold,  Silver,  Lead,  is?c.  melted  down  together  in  a 
common  mafs,  and  fo  mingled,  that  the  parts  of  no 
one  Metal  could  be  difeerned  as  diftinCt  from  the 
reft,  this  would  be  a  little  metallick  Chaos  :  Suppofe 
then  the  Elements  thus  mingled,  Air,  Water  and 
Earth,  which  are  the  principles  of  all  Terreftrial  bo¬ 
dies  3  mingled,  I  fay,  without  any  order  of  higher  or 
lower,  heavier  or  lighter,  folid  or  volatile,  in  fuch  a 
kind  of  confus'd  mafs  as  is  here  reprefented  in  this 
firft  Scheme.  Let 
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Let  this  then  reprefent  to  us  the  Chaos  5  in  which 
the  firft  change  that  we  (hould  imagine  to  happen 
would  be  this,  that  the  heavieft  and  grofleft  parts 
would  fink  down  towards  the  middle  of  it,  (  for  there 
we  fuppofe  the  center  of  its  gravity )  and  the  reft 
would  float  above.  Thefe  grolfer  parts  thus  funic 
down  and  compreft  more  and  more,  would  harden 
by  degrees,  and  conftitute  the  interiour  parts  of  the 
Earth.  The  reft  of  the  mafs,  which  lwims  above, 
would  be  alfo  divided  by  the  fame  principle  of  gra¬ 
vity  into  two  orders  of  Bodies,  the  one  Liquid  like 
Water,  the  other  Volatile  like  Air.  For  the  more 
fine  and  active  parts  difentangling  themfelves  by  de¬ 
grees  from  the  reft,  would  mount  above  them  ;  and 
having  motion  enough  to  keep  them  upon  the  wing, 
would  play  in  thofe  open  places  where  they  confti- 
tutc  that  body  we  call  AIR.  The  other  parts  be¬ 
ing 
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ing  grofler  than  thefe,  and  having  a  more  languid 
motion,  could  not  fly  up  and  down  feparate  from 
one  another,  as  thefe  did,  but  fetled  in  a  mafs  toge¬ 
ther,  under  the  Air,  upon  the  body  of  the  Earth, 
compofing  not  only  Water  ftridtly  fo  call’d,  but  the 
whole  mafs  of  liquors  or  liquid  bodies  belonging  to 
the  Earth.  And  thefe  firft  feparations  being  thus 
made,  the  body  of  the  Chaos  would  ftand  in  that 
form  which  it  is  here  reprefented  in  by  the  fecond 
Scheme. 

The  liquid  mafs  which  encircled  the  Earth,  was 
not,  as  I  noted  before,  the  meer  Element  of  Water, 
but  a  collection  of  all  Liquors  that  belong  to  the 
Earth.  I  mean  of  all  that  do  originally  belong  to  it. 
Now  feeing  there  are  two  chief  kinds  of  Terreftrial 
liquors,  thofe  that  are  fat,  oily,  and  light  5  and  thofe 
that  are  lean  and  more  Earthy,  like  common  Water  5 
which  two  are  generally  found  in  compound  liquors  f 
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we  cannot  doubt  but  tliQre  were  of  both  forts  in  this 
common  mafs  of  liquids.  And  it  being  well  known, 
that  thefe  two  kinds  mixt  together,  if  left  to  thcrn- 
fclves  and  the  general  action  of  Nature,  feparate  one 
from  another  when  they  come  to  lettle,  as  in  Cream 
and  thin  Milk,  Oil  and  Water,  and  fuch  like  5  we 
cannot  but  conclude,  that  the  lame  Effect  would  fol¬ 
low  here,  and  the  more  oily  and  light  part  of  this 
mafs  would  get  above  the  other,  and  fwirn  upon  it. 
The  whole  mafs  being  divided  into  two  leiler  malles, 
and  fo  the  Globe  would  ftand  as  we  fee  it  in  this 
third  Figure. 


Hitherto  the  changes  of  the  Chaos  are  eafie  and 
unqueftionable,  and  would  be  difpatcht  in  a  Ihort 
time  5  we  muff  now  look  over  again  thele  two  great 
maffes  of  the  Air  and  Water >  and  confider  how  their 
impurities  or  groffer  parts  would  be  difposdof  5  for 

we  cannot  imagine  but  they  were  both  at  firft  very 
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muddy  and  impure :  And  as  the  Water  would  have 
its  fediment,  which  we  are  not  here  concern’d  to  look 
after,  fo  the  great  Regions  of  the  Air  would  certaim 
ly  have  their  fediment  too  5  for  the  Air  was  as  yet 
thick,  grofs,  and  dark  5  there  being  an  abundance  of 
little  Terreftrial  particles  fwimming  in  itftill,  after  the 
grof&fl  were  funk  down  3  which  by  their  heavinefs 
and  lumpifti  figure,  made  their  way  more  eafily  and 
fpeedily.  The  lelfer  and  lighter  which  remain’d 
would  fink  too,  but  more  flowly,  and  in  a  longer 
time,  fo  as  in  their  defcent  they  Would  meet  with  that 
oily  liquor  upon  the  face  of  the  Deep,  or  upon  the 
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watery  mafs,  which  would  entangle  and  ftop  them 
from  palling  any  further  5  fo  as  mixing  there  with 
that  unctions  iubftance,  they  compos  d  a  certain 
{lime,  or  fat,  foft,  and  light  Earth,  fpread  upon  the 
face  of  the  Waters  5  as  ’tis  reprefented  in  this  fourth 


Figure. 
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This  thin  and  tender  Orb  of  Earth  increas'd  ftill 
more  and  more,  as  the  little  Earthy  parts  that  were 
detain'd  in  the  Air  could  make  their  way  to  it. 
Some  having  a  long  journey  from  the  upper  Regions, 
and  others  being  very  light  would  float  up  and  down 
a  good  while,  before  they  could  wholly  difengage 
themfelves  and  defcend.  But  this  was  the  general 
rendezvous,  which  fooner  or  later  they  all  got  to, 
and  mingling  more  and  more  with  that  oily  liquor, 
they  fuckt  it  all  up  at  length,  and  were  wholly  in¬ 
corporate  together,  and  fo  began  to  grow  more  ftiff 
and  firm,  making  both  but  one  fubftance,  which 
was  the  firft  concretion,  or  firm  and  confident  fub¬ 
ftance  that  rife  upon  the  face  of  the  Chaos.  And  the 
whole  Globe  flood  in  this  pofture,  as  in  Fig.  the  fifth. 


r  t  '  *  t  #  •  . 

It  may  be,  you  will  fay,  we  take  our  liberty,  and 
our  own  time  for  the  reparation  of  thefe  two  1  quors, 
the  Oily  and  the  Earthy,  the  lighter  and  the  heavier} 

and 
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and  fuppofe  that  done  before  the  Air  was  clear’d  of 
Earthy  particles,  that  fo  they  might  be  catcht  and 
ftopt  there  in  their  defcent.  Whereas  if  all  thejfe  par¬ 
ticles  were  fallen  out  of  the  Air  before  that  feparati- 
on  was  made  in  the  liquid  mafs,  they  would  fall 
down  through  the  Water,  as  the  firft  did,  and  fono 
concretion  would  be  made,  nor  any  Earthy  cruft 
form’d  upon  the  face  of  the  Waters,  as  we  here  fup¬ 
pofe  there  was.  ’Tis  true,  there  could  be  no  fuch 
Orb  of  Earth  form’d  there,  if  the  Air  was  wholly 
purg’d  of  all  its  Earthy  parts  before  the  Mafs  of  li¬ 
quids  began-  to  purifie  it  felf,  and  to  feparate  the 
Oily  parts  from  the  more  heavy  :  But  this  is  an  un~ 
realonable  and  incredible  luppofition,  if  we  confider, 
that  the  mafs  of  the  Air  was  many  thoufand  times 
greater  than  the  Water,  and  would  in  proportion  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  time  to  be  purified  5  The  particles 
that  were  in  the  Regions  of  the  Air  having  a  long 
way  to  come  before  they  reacht  the  Watery  mafs, 
and  far  longer  than  the  Oily  particles  had  to  rife  from 
any  part  of  that  mafs  to  the  furface  of  it.  Befides, 
we  may  fuppofe  a  great  many  degrees  oflittlenefs  and 
lightnefs  in  thefe  Earthy  particles,  fo  as  many  of  them 
might  float  in  the  Air  a  good  while,  like  Exhalati¬ 
ons,  before  they  fell  down.  And  laftly,  we  do  not 
fuppofe  the  feparation  of  thefe  two  liquors  wholly 
made  and  finifht  before  the  purgation  of  the  Air  be-' 
gan,  though  we  reprefent  them  fo  for  diftindtion 
fake  5  Let  them  begin  to  purifie  at  the  lame  time,  if 
you  pleafe,  thefe  parts  riling  upwards,  and  thofe  fal¬ 
ling  downwards,  they  will  meet  in  the  middle,  and 
unite  and  grow  into  one  body,  as  wre  have  defcrib’d. 
And  this  body  or  new  concretion  would  be  increaft 
daily,  being  fed  and  fuppli’d  both  from  above  and  be¬ 
low  5  and  having  done  growing,  it  would  become 
more  dry  by  degrees,  and  of  a  temper  of  greater 
confiftency  and  firmnefs,  fo  as  truly  to  referable  and 
be  fit  to  make  an  habitable  Earth,  fuch  as  Nature  in- 
tended  it  for. 

But  you  will  further  object,  it  may  be,  that  fuch 
an  effedt  as  this  would  indeed  be  neceflary  in  forne 
degree  and  proportion,  but  not  in  fuch  a  proportion* 
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and  in  fuch  quantity  as  would  be  diffident  to  make 
this  cruft  or  concrete  Orb  an  habitable  Earth.  This 
I  confefs  appear’d  tome  at  firft  a  real  difficulty,  till  I 
confider’d  better  the  great  difproportion  there  is  be¬ 
twixt  the  Regions  of  the  Air  and  the  Circumference 
of  the  Earth,  or  of  that  exteriour  Orb  of  the  Earth, 
which  we  now  are  making  5  which  being  many 
thoufand  times  lefs  in  depth  and  extent  than  the  Re¬ 
gions  of  the  Air,  taken  as  high  as  the  Moon,  though 
thele  Earthy  particles,  we  fpeak  of,  were  very  thinly 
difpers’d  through  thofe  vaft  tradts  of  the  Air,  when 
they  came  to  be  collected  and  amafs'd  together  upon 
the  furface  of  a  far  leffer  Sphere,  they  would  confti- 
tute  a  body  of  a  very  confiderable  thicknefs  and  foli- 
dity.  We  fee  the  Earth  fometimes  cover’d  with 
Snow  two  or  three  feet  deep,  made  up  only  of  little 
flakes  or  pieces  of  Ice,  wffiich  falling  from  the  middle 
Region  of  the  Air,  and  meeting  with  the  Earth  in 
their  defeent,  are  there  ftopt  and  heapt  up  one  upon 
another.  But  if  wre  fhould  fuppofe  little  particles  of 
Earth  to  fhower  down,  not  only  from  the  middle  Re¬ 
gion,  but  from  the  whole  capacity  and  extent  of 
thole  vaft  fpaces  that  are  betwdxt  us  and  the  Moon, 
wre  could  not  imagine  but  thefe  would  conftitute  an 
Orb  of  Earth  fome  thoufands  of  times  deeper  than 
the  greateft  Snow  5  which  being  increas’d  and  fvvoln 
by  that  oily  liquor  it  fell  into,  and  incorporated  with, 
it  wmuld  be  thick,  ftrong,  and  great  enough  in  all 
refpedts  to  render  it  an  habitable  Earth. 

We  cannot  doubt  therefore  but  fuch  a  body  as 
this  vrould  be  form’d,  and  would  be  fufficient  in 
quantity  for  an  habitable  Earth.  Then  for  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  it,  it  w  ill  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  a  Rifing 
World.  What  can  be  a  more  proper  Seminary  for 
Plants  and  Animals,  than  a  foil  of  this  temper  and 
compofition  ?  A  finer  and  lighter  fort  of  Earth  mixt 
with  a  benign  Juice,  eafie  and  obedient  to  the  action 
of  flic  Sun,  or  of  what  other  caufes  were  imploy’d  by 
the  Author  of  Nature,  for  the  production  of  things 
in  the  new-made  Earth.  What  fort  or  difpofition  of 
matter  could  be  more  fit  and  ready  to  catch  life  from 
Heaven,  and  to  be  drawn  into  all  forms  that  the  ru¬ 
diments 
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diments  of  life,  or  the  bodies  of  living  Creatures 
would  require  ?  What  foil  more  proper  for  Vegeta¬ 
tion  than  this  warm  moifture,  which  could  have  no 
fault,  unlefs  it  was  too  fertile  and  luxuriant  ?  and 
that  is  no  fault  neither  at  the  beginning  of  a  World. 

This  I  am  fure  of,  that  the  learned  amongft  the  An¬ 
cients,  both  Greeks ,  Egyptians ,  Phoenicians ,  and  others,  ’  iAl/V  Tffl'Td'- 
have  defcrib'd  the  primigenial  foil,  or  the  temper  of>sm* 
the  Earth,  that  was  the  firft  fubjedft  for  the  Genera¬ 
tion  and  Origin  of  Plants  and  Animals,  after  fuch  a 
manner,  as  is  truly  exprefs’d,  and  I  think  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  by  this  draught  of  the  primigenial  Earth. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  matter  of  the  firft 
Earth.  Let  us  reflect  a  little  upon  the  form  of  it  al- 
fo,  whether  External  or  Internal  5  whereof  both  do 
manifeftly  fhew  themfelves  from  the  manner  of  its 
production  or  formation.  As  to  the  External  form, 
you  fee  it  is  according  to  the  Propofition  we  were  to 
prove,  fmooth ,  regular  and  uniform ,  without  Mountainsy 
and  without  a  Sea.  And  the  proof  we  have  given  of 
it  is  very  eafie  5  The  Globe  of  the  Earth  txmld  not 
poflibly  rife  immediately  from  a  Chaos  into  the  irre¬ 
gular  form  in  which  it  is  at  prefent.  The  Chaos  be¬ 
ing  a  fluid  mafs,  which  we  know  doth  neceflarily  fall 
into  a  Spherical  furface,  whofe  parts  are  equi-diftant 
from  the  Center,  and  confequently  in  an  equal  and 
even  convexity  one  with  another.  And  feeing  upon 
the  diftindaon  of  a  Chaos  and  feparation  into  feveral 
Elementary  maffes,  the  Water  would  naturally  have 
a  fuperiour  place  to  the  Earth,  'tis  manifeft,  that  there 
could  be  no  habitable  Earth  form'd  out  of  the  Cha¬ 
os,  unlels  by  feme  concretion  upon  the  face  of  the 
Water.  Then  laftly,  feeing  this  concrete  Orb  of 
Earth  upon  the  face  of  the  Water  would  be  of  the 
fame  form  with  the  furface  of  the  Water  it  was 
fpread  upon,  there  being  no  caufes  that  we  know  of 
to  make  any  inequality  in  it,  we  muft  conclude  it 
equal  and  uniform,  and  without  Mountains  3  as  alio 
without  a  Sea  3  for  the  Sea  and  all  the  mafs  of  Waters 
was  enclos'd  within  this  exteriour  Earth,  which  had 
no  other  bafisor  foundation  to  reft  upon. 
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The  contemplation  of  thefe  things,  and  of  this  po¬ 
llute  of  the  Earth  upon  the  Waters,  doth  fo  ftrongly 
bring  to  mind  certain  paffages  o f  Scripture,  that  we 
cannot,  without  injury  to  truth,  pal's  them  by  in  fi- 
lcnce.  Paffages  that  have  fuch  a  manifeft  refemblance 
and  agreement  to  this  form  and  fituatiori  of*  the  Earth, 
that  it  is  not  poffible  to  believe,  but  that  they  allude 
to  it,  or  rather  literally  exprefs  it  5  fuch  are  thofe  ex- 
preflions  of  the  Pfalmill,  God  hath  founded  the  Earth 
upon  the  Seas.  And  in  another  Pfalm,  Ipeaking  of  the 
wifdom  and  power  of  God  in  the  Creation,  he  faith, 
To  him  who  alone  dot!)  great  wonders  3  to  him  that  by 
wifdom  made  the  Heavens  3  to  him  that  extended  or 
ftretched  out  the  Earth  above  the  Waters.  What  can  be 
more  plain  and  pofitive  to  denote  that  form  of  the 
Earth  that  we  have  deferib'd,  and  to  exprefs  particu¬ 
larly  the  inclofure  of  the  Waters  within  the  Earth, 
as  we  have  reprefented  them  ?  He  faith  in  another 
place  5  By  the  Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  Heavens  made  5 
he  Jhut  up  the  Waters  of  the  Sea  as  in  Bags ,  (  for  fo  the 
word  is  to  be  render'd,  and  is  render'd  by  all,  except 
the  Englijh  )  and  laid  up  the  Abyjje  as  in  ftore-houfes . 
W e  cannot  eafily  imagine  any  thing  more  exprefs,  or 
more  conformable  to  that  Syftem  of  the  Earth  and 
Sea,  which  we  have  propos'd  here.  Yet  there  is  fome- 
thing  more  exprefs  than  all  this  in  that  remarkable  . 
place  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ,  where  Wifdom  decla¬ 
ring  her  Antiquity  and  Exiftence  before  the  founda- 
Prov.S.  27.  tion  of  the  Earth,  amongft  other  things,  faith  5  When 
he  prepared  tl?e  Heavens ,  I  was  there  :  When  he  drew  an 
Orb  over  the  furface  of  the  Abyjje  3  or  when  he  fet  an 
Orb  upon  the  face  of  the  Abyffe.  We  render  it  in 
the  Englijh  a  Co??ipafs ,  or  Circle,  but  'tis  more  truly 
rendred  an  Orb  or  Sphere  5  and  what  Orb  or  Spheri¬ 
cal  body  was  this,  which  at  the  formation  of  the 
Earth  was  built  and  plac'd  round  about  the  Abyffe  3 
but  that  wonderful  Arch,  whofe  form  and  producti¬ 
on  we  have  deferib'd,  encompafling  themafs  of  Wa¬ 
ters,  which  in  Scripture  is  often  call'd  the ‘Abyffe  or 
nd.  Ft?.  5.E)eep  ?  This  Orb  is  reprefented  by  the  Circle  1, 

?■  T-  and  the  Abyffe  by  the  Region  2.  Ladlv,  this  Scheme 
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of  the  firft  Earth  gives  light  to  that  place  we  men¬ 
tion'd 


tion'd  before  of  S.  Peters ,  where  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Ante-diluvian  and  Poft-diluvian  Earth  is 
made  to  confift  in  their  different  conftitution,  as  to 
Water,  by  reafon  whereof  that  firft  Earth  was  ob¬ 
noxious  to  a  Deluge:  Which  laft  part  fhall  be  made 
appear  hereafter.  And  of  thefe  paffages  of  Scripture, 
which  we  have  cited,  we  may  truly  and  modcffly  fay, 
that  though  they  wrould  not,  it  may  be,  without  a 
Theory  premis'd  have  been  taken  or  interpreted  in 
this  fence,  yet  this  Theory  being  premis’d,  I  dare  ap¬ 
peal  to  any  unprejudic'd  perfon,  if  they  have  not  a 
fairer  and  eafier,  a  more  full  and  more  emphatical 
fence,  when  appli’d  to  this  form  of  the  Earth  and 
Sea,  than  to  their  prefent  form,  or  to  any  other  we 
can  imagine. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  external  form  of  the 
firft  Earth.  Let  us  now  reflect  a  little  upon  the  In¬ 
ternal  form  of  it,  which  confifts  of  feveral  Regions, 
involving  one  another  like  Orbs  about  the  fame  Cem 
ter,  or  of  the  feveral  Elements  caft  circularly  about 
each  other  5  as  it  appears  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Fi¬ 
gure.  And  as  we  have  noted  the  External  form  of 
this  primaeval  Earth,  to  have  been  markt  and  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  Sacred  Writings  5  fo  likewife  in  the 
Philofophy  and  Learning  of  the  Ancients,  there  are 
feveral  remains  and  indications  of  this  Internal  form 
and  compofition  of  it.  For  'tis  obfervable,  that  the 
Ancients  in  treating  of  the  Chaos,  and  in  railing  the 
World  out  of  it,  rang'd  it  into  feveral  Regions  or 
Maffes,  as  we  have  done  5  and  in  that  order  fuccef- 
fivelv,  rifing  one  from  another,  as  if  it  was  a  Pedigree 
or  Genealogy  3  and  therefore  they  call  it  the  Genea¬ 
logy  of  the  Gods.  And  thofe  parts  and  Regions  of0io?ov‘*c 
Nature,  into  which  the  Chaos  was  by  degrees  divi¬ 
ded,  they  fignifi'd  commonly  by  dark  and  oblcure 
names,  as  the  Night ,  Tartarus ,  Oceanus ,  and  fuch  like, 
which  we  have  exprefs'd  in  their  plain  and  proper 
terms.  And  whereas  the  Chaos,  when  it  was  firft  fet 
on  work,  ran  all  into  divifions,  and  feparations  of 
one  Element  from  another,  which  afterwards  were 
all  in  fome  meafure  united  and  aflociated  in  this  prb 
migenial  Earth  5  the  Ancients  accordingly  made  Con¬ 
tention 
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tent  ion  the  principle  that  reign'd  in  the  Chaos  at  fir  ft, 
and  then  Love :  The  one  to  exprefs  the  divifions,  and 
the  other  the  union  of  all  parties  in  this  middle  and 
common  bond.  Thefe,  and  fuch  like  notions  which 
wc  find  in  the  writings  of  the  Ancients  figuratively 
and  darkly  deliver’d,  receive  a  clearer  light,  when 
compar'd  with  this  Theory  of  the  Chaos  5  which  re- 
prefenting  every  thing  plainly,  and  in  its  natural  co¬ 
lours,  is  a  Key  to  their  thoughts,  and  an  illuftration 
of  their  obfcurer  Philolophy,  concerning  the  Origi- 
Lib.  2.  nal  of  the  World  5  as  we  have  fhewn  at  large  in  the 
chap.  7.  Latin  Treatife. 

There  is  another  thing  in  Antiquity,  relating  to 
the  form  and  conftrubtion  of  the  Earth,  which  is  ve¬ 
ry  remarkable,  and  hath  obtain'd  throughout  all 
learned  Nations  and  Ages.  And  that  is  the  compan¬ 
ion  or  refemblance  of  the  Earth  to  an  Egg.  ‘And  this 
is  not  fo  much  for  its  External  Figure,  though  that 
be  true  too,  as  for  the  inward  compofition  of  it  5 
confifting  of  feveralOrbs,  one  including  another,  and 
in  that  order,  as  to  anfwer  the  feveral  Elementary 
Regions  of  which  the  new-made  Earth  was  conftitu- 
ted.  For  if  we  admit  for  the  Tolk^  a  Central  fire 
( which,  though  very  reafonable,  we  had  no  occafi- 
on  to  take  notice  of  in  our  Theory  of  the  Chaos  )  and 
fuppofe  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  Oval ,  and  a  little  ex¬ 
tended  towards  the  Poles,  as  very  probably  it  is  5 
thofe  two  bodies  do  very  naturally  reprefent  one  ano¬ 
ther  5  as  in  this  Scheme,  which  represents  the  Interi- 
our  faces  of  both,  or  a  divided  Egg  or  Earth.  As  the 
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two  inmoft  Regions  A.  B.  reprefent  the  Yolk  and  the 
Membrane  that  lies  next  above  it  5  fo  the  Exteriour 
Region  of  the  Earth  ( D  )  is  as  the  Shell  of  the  Egg, 
and  the  Abyffe  ( C  )  under  it  as  the  White  that  lies  * 
under  the  Shell.  And  confidering  that  this  notion 
of  the  'Mundane  Egg,  or  that  the  World  was  Oviform , 
hath  been  the  fence  and  Language  of  all  Antiquity, 

Latins ,  Greeks,  Perfians ,  Egyptians,  and  others,  as  we  ^ . 
havefhew'd  elfewhere  3  I  thought  it  worthy  our  no-  s'ac.ub'ii 
rice  in  this  place  3  feeing  it  receives  fuch  a  clear  and c- 10. 
eafie  explication  from  that  Origin  and  Fabric k  we 
have  given  to  the  firft  Earth,  and  alfo  reflects  light 
upon  the  Theory  it  felf,  arid  confirms  it  to  be  no  ficti¬ 
on  :  This  notion,  which  is  a  kind  of  Epitome  or 
Image  of  it>  having  been  conferv'd  in  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  Learning. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  firft  Earth,  its  produ¬ 
ction  and  form  3  and  concerning  our  Second  Propc- 
fition  relating  to  it :  Which  being  prov’d  by  Reafon, 
the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  motions  of  the  Chaos  3 
then  attefted  by  Antiquity,  both  as  to  the  matter 
and  form  of  it  3  and  confirm'd  by  Sacred  Writers, 
we  may  take  it  now  for  a  well  eftabliiht  truth,  and 
proceed  upon  this  fuppofition,  That  the  Ante-diluvian 
Earth  was  fmooth  and  uniform,  without  Mountains  or  Sea 
to  the  explication  of  the  univerfal  Deluge; 

Give  me  leave  only  before  we  proceed  any  further, 
to  annex  here  a  fhort  Advertifement,  concerning  the 
caufes  of  this  wonderful  ftructure  of  the  firft  Earth.- 
?Tis  true,  we  have  propos'd  the  Natural  Caufes  of  it, 
and  I  do  not  know  wherein  our  Explication  is  falfe 
or  defective  5  but  in  things  of  this  kind  we  may  eafi- 
ly  be  too  credulous.  And  this  ftruCture  is  fo  marvel¬ 
lous,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  confider’d  as  a  particu¬ 
lar  effeCt  of  the  Divine  Art,  than  as  the  work  of  Na¬ 
ture.  The  whole  Globe  of  the  Water  vaulted  over, 
and  the  Exteriour  Earth  hanging  above  the  Deep* 
fuftain'd  by  nothing  but  its  own  meafures  and  manner 
of  conftruCtion  :  A  Building  without  foundation  o t 
corner-ftone.  This  feems  to  be  a  piece  of  Divine 
Geometry  or  Architecture  3  and  to  this,  I  think,  is  to 
be  refer'd  that  magnificent  challenge  which  God  Al- 
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3  Where  waft  thou  when  I  laid  the 
yh  ?  declare  if  thou  haft  under Jla?i- 
ding  5  Who  hath  laid  the  meafures  thereof  if  thou  fnoweft  3 
or  who  hath  ftretched  the  line  upon  it  ?  Whereupon  are  the 
foundations  thereof  fa  fined \  or  ■  who  laid  the  corner-fione 
thereof  ?  When  the  morning  Stars  fang  together ,  and  all 
the  fons  of  God  fhouted  for  joy.  1  Mofes  alfo  when  he  had 
defcrib’d  die  Chaos,  faith,  The  fpirit  of  God  mod d  up- 
on ,  or  fat  brooding  upon,  the  face  of  the  waters  3  with¬ 
out  all  doubt  to  produce  fome  effects  there.  And 
S.  Peter ,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  form  of  the  Ante-di- 
luvian  Earth,  how  it  flood  in  reference  to  the  Wa- 
Tajiiyp  tv  ters,  adds,  By  the  Word  of  God ,  or  by  the  Wifdom  of 
God  it  was  made  lo.  And  this  fame  Wifdom  of  God, 
in  the  Proverbs ,  as  we  obferved  before,  takes  notice 
of  this  very  piece  of  work  in  the  formation  of  the 
Earth.  Whm  he  fet  an  Orb  over  the  face  of  the  Deep  I 
was  there.  And  laftly,  the  Ancient  Philofophers,  or  at 
leaf!  the  beft  of  them,  to  give  them  their  due,  always 
brought  in  Mens  or  Amor ,  as  a  Supernatural  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  unite  and  confociate  the  parts  of  the  Chaos  5 
which  was  firft  done  in  the  compofition  of  this  won¬ 
derful  Arch  of  the  Earth.  Wherefore  to  the  great 
Architect,  who  made  the  boundlefs  Univerfe  out  of 
nothing,  and  form'd  the  Earth  out  of  a  Chaos,  let 
thepraife  of  the  whole  Work,  and  particularly  of  this 
Mailer-piece,  for  ever  with  all  honour  be  given. 


^38.4,5,  mighty  made  to  Job 
foundations  of  the  Ear 


CHAP.  VI- 

The  diffolution  of  the  Firfi  Earth :  The  JDcluge  ou 
fuirig  thereupon.  <*J[nd  the  form  of  the  prefent 
Earth  rtfing  from  the  JRpines  of  the  Eirft . 

/ 

WE  have  now  brought  to  light  the  Ante-dilu- 
vian  Earth  out  of  the  dark  mafs  of  the  Cha- 
Jffff  os  3  and  not  only  defcribed  the  furface  of  it,  but  laid 
58,^64.  open  the  inward  parts,  tolhewin  what  order  its  Re¬ 
gions 


gions  la y.  Let  us  now  clofe  it  up,  and  reprefent  the 
Earth  entire,  and  in  larger  proportions,  more  like  an 
habitable  World  5  as  in  this  Figure,  where  you  fee 
the  fmooth  convex  of  the  Earth,  and  may  imagine 
the  great  Abyffe  fpread  under  it  *  5  which  two  are  *J**-at  the 
to  be  the  only  fubjed  of  our  further  contemplation.  T”we 


In  this  fmooth  Earth  were  the  firft  Scenes  of  the 
World,  and  the  firft  Generations^  Mankind  5  it  had 
the  beauty  of  Youth  and  blooming  Nature,  frefh  and 
fruitful,  and  not  a  wrinkle,  fear  or  fradure  in  all  its 
body  3  no  Rocks  nor  Mountains,  no  hollow  Caves, 
nor  gaping  Chanels,  but  even  and  uniform  all  over. 
And  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  Earth  made  the  face  of 
the  Heavens  fo  too  3  the  Air  was  calm  and  ferene  3 
none  of  thofe  tumultuary  motions  and  conflids  of 
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vapours,  which  the  Mountains  and  the  Winds  caufe 
in  ours  :  'Twas  fuited  to  a  golden  Age,  and  to  the 
firft  innocency  of  Nature. 

All  this  you  1  fay  is  well,  we  are  got  into  a  plea- 
fant  World  indeed,  but  what’s  this  to  the  purpofc  ? 
what  appearance  of  a  Deluge  here,  where  there  is 
not  fo  much  as  a  Sea,  nor  half  fo  much  water  as  we 
have  in  this  Earth  ?  or  what  appearance  of  Moun¬ 
tains,  or  Caverns,  or  other  irregularities  of  the  Earth, 
where  all  is  level  and  united  ?  So  that  inftead  of 
loofing  Knot,  this  ties  it  the  harder.  You  pre¬ 
tend  to  mew  us  how  the  Deluge  was  made,  and  you 
lock  up  all  the  Waters  within  the  womb  of  the 
Earth,  and  fet  Bars  and  Doors,  and  a  Wall  of  impe¬ 
netrable  ftrength  and  thicknefs  to  keep  them  there. 
And  you  pretend  to  lhew  us  the  original  of  Rocks 
and  Mountains,  and  Caverns  of  the  Earth,  and  bring 
us  to  a  wide  and  endlefs  plain,  fmooth  as  the  calm 
Sea. 

This  is  all  true,  and  yet  we  arc  not  fofar  from  the 
fight  and  difeovery  of  thofe  things  as  you  imagine  5 
draw  but  the  curtain  and  thefe  Scenes  will  appear, 
or  fomething  very  like  them.  We  muft  remember 
V  that  S.  Peter  told  us,  that  the  Ante-diluvian  Earth  pc- 
rifht,  or  was  demolish'd  $  and  Mofes  faith,  th c  great 
\Ahvde  was  broken  open  at  the  Deluge.  Let  us  then 
e,  that  at  a  time  appointed  by  Divinef*  Pro  vi¬ 
and  from  caufes  made  ready  to  do  that  great 
execution  upon  a  finful  World,  that  this  Abyjfe  was 
open'd,  or  that  the  frame  of  the  Earth  broke  and  fell 
down  into  the  Great  Abyjfe.  At  this  one  ftroke  all  Nature 
would  be  chang'd,  and  this  fingle  adtion  would  have 
two  great  and  vifible  Effects.  The  one  Tranfient, 
and  the  other  Permanent.  Firft  an  univerfal  Deluge 
would  overflow  all  the  parts  and  Regions  of  the  bro¬ 
ken  Earth,  during  the  great  commotion  and  agitation 
of  the  Abvfle,  by  the  violent  fall  of  the  Earth  into  it. 
This  would  be  the  firft  and  unqueftionable  effect  of 
this  diflolution,  and  all  that  World  would  bedeftroy- 
ed.  Then  when  the  agitation  of  the  Abvfle  was  af- 
fwag’d,  and  the  Waters  by  degrees  were  retir'd  into 
their  Chanels,  and  the  dry  land  appear’d,  you  would 
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fee  the  true  image  of  the  prefent  Earth  in  the  mines 
of  the  firft.  The  furface  of  the  Globe  would  be  di¬ 
vided  into  Land  and  Sea  5  the  Land  would  confift  of 
Plains  and  Valleys  and  Mountains,  according  as  the 
pieces  of  this  mine  were  plac’d  and  difpos’d  :  Upon 
the  banks  of  the  Sea  would  ftand  the  Rocks,  and 
near  the  fhore  would  be  Iflands,  or  leffer  fragments 
of  Earth  compafs’d  round  by  Water.  Then  as  to 
Subterraneous  Waters,  and  all  Subterraneous  Ca¬ 
verns  and  hollowneffes,  upon  this  fuppofition  thofe 
things  could  not  be  otherwife  3  for  the  parts  would 
fall  hollow  in  many  places  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
mines :  And  feeing  the  Earth  fell  into  this  Abyffe, 
the  Waters  at  a  certain  height  would  flow  into  all 
thofe  hollow  places  and  cavities  3  and  would  alfo 
link  and  infinuate  into  many  parts  of  the  folid  Earth. 
And  though  thefe  Subterraneous  Vaults  or  holes, 
whether  dry  or  full  of  Water,  would  be  more  or  lefs 
in  all  places,  where  the  parts  fell  hollow  3  yet  they 
would  be  found  efpecially  about  the  roots  of  the 
Mountains,  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  Earth  3  for 
there  the  fides  bearing  up  one  againft  the  other,  they 
could  not  lie  fo  clofe  at  the  bottoms,  but  many  vacui¬ 
ties  would  be  intercepted.  Nor  are  there  any  other 
inequalities  or  irregularities  obfervable  in  the  prefent 
form  of  the  Earth  3  whether  in  the  furface  of  it,  or 
interiour  conftruCtion,  whereof  this  hy-pothefis  doth 
not  give  a  ready,  fair,  and  intelligible  account  5  and 
doth  at  one  view  reprefent  them  all  to  us,  with  their 
caufes,  as  in  a  glafs:  And  whether  that  Glafs  be  true, 
and  the  Image  anfwer  to  the  Original,  if  you  doubt  of 
it,  we  will  hereafter  examine  them  piece  by  piece. 
But  in  the  firft  place,  we  muff  confider  the  General 
Deluge,  how  eafily  and  truly  this  fuppofition  repre- 
fents  and  explains  it,  and  anfwers  all  the  properties 
and  conditions  of  it. 

I  think  it  will  be  eafily  allow’d,  thatfuch  adiffo- 
lution  of  the  Earth  as  we  have  propos’d,  and  fall  of  it 
into  the  A  by  fife,  would  certainly  make  an  univerfal 
Deluge  3  and  effectually  deftroy  the  old  World, 
which  perifht  in  it.  But  we  have  not  yet  particularly 
prov’d  this  diffolutiony  and  in  what  manner  the  De- 
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uge  follow’d  upon  it :  And  to  afTert  things  in  grois 
never  makes  that  firm  impreflion  upon  our  under- 
ftandmgs,  and  upon  our  belief,  as  to  fee  them  de¬ 
duc’d  with  their  caufes  and  circumftances  5  And 
therefore  we  muft  endeavour  to  ihew  what  prepara¬ 
tions  there  were  in  Nature  for  this  great  difTolution, 
and  after  what  manner  it  came  to  pafs,  and  the  De¬ 
luge  in  confequence  of  it. 

We  have  noted  before,  that  Mofes  imputed  the  De¬ 
luge  to  the  difruption  of  the  A  by  fie  5  and  S.  Peter , 
to  the  particular  conftitution  of  that  Earth,  which 
made  it  obnoxious  to  be  abforpt  in  Water  3  fo  as 
our  Explication  fo  far  is  juftifi’d.  But  it  was  below 
the  dignity  of  thofe  Sacred  Pen-men,  or  the  Spirit  of 
Cod  that  directed  them,  to  Ihew  11s  the  caufes  of  this 
difruption,  or  of  thisabforption  3  this  is  left  to  the  en¬ 
quiries  of  men.  For  it  was  never  the  defign  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  to  give  fuch  particular  explications  of  Natu¬ 
ral  things,  that  fhould  make  us  idle,  or  the  ufe  of 
Reafon  unneceffary  3  but  on  the  contrary,  by  deli¬ 
vering  great  conclufions  to  us,  to  excite  our  curiofi- 
ty  and  inquifitivenefs  after  the  methods,  by  which 
fuch  things  were  brought  to  pafs :  And  it  may  be 
there  is  no  greater  trial  or  inftance  of  Natural  wif- 
dom,  than  to  find  out  the  Chanel,  in  which  thefe 
great  revolutions  of  Nature,  which  we  treat  on,  flow 
and  fucceed  one  another. 

Let  us  therefore  refume  that  Syflem  of  the  Ante¬ 
diluvian  Earth,  which  we  have  deduc’d  from  the  Cha¬ 
os,  and  which  we  find  to  anfwer  S.  Peters  delcription, 
and  Mofes  his  account  of  the  Deluge.  This  Earth 
could  not  be  obnoxious  to  a  Deluge,  as  the  Apoftle 
fuppofeth  it  to  have  been,  but  by  a  difTolution  3  for 
the  AbyfTe  wras  enclos’d  within  its  bowels.  And  Mofes 
doth  in  effect  tell  us,  there  was  fuch  a  difTolution, 
when  he  faith,  The  fountains  of  the  great  Abyjje  were  bro¬ 
ken  open.  For  fountains  arc  broken  open  no  other- 
wife  than  by  breaking  up  the  ground  that  covers 
them :  We  muft  therefore  here  enquire  in  what  or¬ 
der,  and  from  what  caufes  the  frame  of  this  extenour 
Earth  wasdiflblv’d,  and  then  we  fhall  foon  fee  how, 
upon  that  difTolution,  the  Deluge  immediately  pre¬ 
vail’d  and  overflow’d  all  the  parts  of  it.  I  do 
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Ido  not  think  it  in  the  power  of  humane  wit  to 
determine  how  long  this  frame  would  hand,  how 
man y  Years,  or  how  many  Ages  5  •  but  one  would 
foon  imagine,  that  this  kind  of  ftrudture  would  not 
be  perpetual,  nor  laft  indeed  many  thoufands  of  Years, 
if  orie  confider  the  effecft  that  the  heat  of  the  Sun 
would  have  upon  it,  and  the  Waters  under  it  3  dry¬ 
ing  and  parching  the  one,  and  rarifying  the  other 
into  vapours.  For  we  muft  ‘confider,  that  the  courfe 
of  the  Sun  at  that  time,  or  the  pofture  of  the  Earth 
to  the  Sun,  was  fuch,  that  there  was  no  diverfity  or 
alternation  of  feafons  in  the  Year,  as  there  is  now  3 
by  reafon  of  which  alternation,  our  Earth  is  kept  in 
an  equality  of  temper,  the  contrary  feafons  balancing 
one  another  3  fo  as  what  moifture  the  heat  of  the 
Summer  fucks  out  of  the  Earth,  'tis  repaid  in  the  Rains 
of  the  next  Winter  3  and  what  chaps  were  made  in 
it,  are  fill'd  up  again,  and  the  Earth  reduc'd  to  its 
former  conftitution.  But  if  we  .  fhould  imagine  a 
continual  Summer,  the  Earth  would  proceed  in  dri- 
nefs  (fill  more  and  more,  and  the  cracks  would  be 
wider  and  pierce  deeper  into  the  fubftance  of  it  :  And 
fuch  a  continual  Summer  there  was,  at  lead:  an  equa¬ 
lity  of  feafons  in  the  Ante-diluvian  Earth,  as  fhall  be 
prov'd  in  the  following  Boofe  concerning  Paradifei 
In  the  mean  time  this  being  fuppos'd,  let  us  confider 
what  effed  it  would  have  upon  this  Arch  of  the  ex- 
teriour  Earth,  and  the  Waters  under  it. 

We  cannot  believe,  but  that  the  heat  of  the  Sun, 
within  the  fpace  of  fome  hundreds  of  years,  would 
have  reduc'd  this  Earth  to  a  confiderable  degree  of 
drinels  in  certain  parts  3  and  alfo  have  much  ranfi'd 
and  exhal’d  the  Waters  under  it:  And  confidering 
the  ftru&ure  of  that  Globe,  the  exteriour  cruft,  and 
the  Waters  lying  round  under  it,  both  expos'd  to  the 
Sun,  we  may  fitly  compare  it  to  an  JEolipile^  or  an 
hollow  Sphere  with  Water  in  it,  which  the  heat  of 
the  Fire  rarifies  and  turns  into  Vapours  and  Wind. 
The  Sun  here  is  as  the  Fire,  and  the  exteriour  Earth 
is  as  the  Shell  of  the  JEolipile ,  and  the  Abyffe  as  the 
Water  within  it  3  now  when  the  heat  of  the  Sun  had 
pierced  through  the  Shell  and  reacht  the  Waters,  it 
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began  to  rarifie  them,  and  raife  them  into  Vapours  3 
which  rarefaction  made  them  require  more  fpace  and 
room  than  they  needed  before,  while  they  lay  clofe 
and  quiet.  And  finding  themfelves  pen’d  in  by  the 
exteriour  Earth,  they  prefs’d  with  violence  againft 
that  Arch,  to  make  it  yield  and  give  way  to  their  di¬ 
latation  and  eruption.  So  we  lee  all  Vapours  and 
Exhalations  enclos’d  within  the  Earth,  and  agitated 
there,  firive  to  breakout,  andoften  (hake  the  ground 
with  their  attempts  to  get  loofe.  And  in  the  compa- 
rifon  we  us’d  of  an  fiLolifile,  if  the  mouth  of  it  be 
fiopt  that  gives  the  vent,  the  Water  rarifid  will  burft 
the  Veflel  with  its  force.  And  therefemblance  of  the 
Earth  to  an  Egg,  which  we  us’d  before,  holds  alfo 
in  this  refpedt  3  for  when  it  heats  before  the  Fire,  the 
moiftureand  Air  within  being  rarifi’d,  makes  it  often 
burft  the  Shell.  And  I  do  the  more  willingly  men¬ 
tion  this  laft  comparifon,  becaufe  Iobferve  that  fome 
of  the  ‘Ancients,  when  they  lpeak  of  the  doCtrine  of 
the  Mundane  Egg ,  fay,  that  after  a  certain  period  of 
time  it  was  broken. 

But  there  is  yet  another  thing  to  be  confider  d  in 
this  cafe  3  for  as  the  heat  of  the  Sun  gave  force  to 
thefe  Vapours  more  and  more,  and  made  them  more 
ftrong  and  violent  3  1b  on  the  other  hand,  it  alfo 
weaken’d  more  and  more  the  Arch  of  the  Earth,  that 
*  was  to  refill  them  5  fucking  out  the  moifture  that 
was  the  cement  of  its  parts,  drying  it  immoderately, 
and  chapping  it  in  fundry  places.  And  there  being 
no  Winter  then  to  dole  up  and  unite  its  parts,  and 
reftore  the  Earth  to  its  former  ftrength  and  compaft- 
nefs,  it  grew  more  and  more  difpos’d  to  a  difloluti*- 
on.  •  And  at  length,  thefe  preparations  in  Nature  be¬ 
ing  made  on  either  fide,  the  force  of  the  Vapours  in¬ 
creas’d,  and  the  walls  weaken’d,  which  Ihould  have 
kept  them  in,  when  the  appointed  time  was  come, 
that  All-wife  Providence  had  defign’d  for  the  punilh- 
ment  of  a  finful  World,  the  whole  fabnck  brake, 
and  the  frame  of  the  Earth  was  torn  in  pieces,  as  by 
an  Earthquake  3  and  thofe  great  portions  or  frag¬ 
ments,  into  which  it  was  divided,  fell  down  into  the 
Abyfle,  fome  in  one  pofture,  and  fome  in-  another. 

'  This 
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This  is  a  fhort  and  general  account  how  we  may 
conceive  the  diffolution  of  the  firft  Earth,  and  an  ' 
univerfal  Deluge  ariflng  upon  it.  And  this  manner 
of  diffolution  hath  fo  many  examples  in  Nature  eve¬ 
ry  Age,  that  we  need  not  infift  farther  upon  the  Ex¬ 
plication  of  it.  The  generality  of  Earthquakes  arife 
from  like  caufes,  and  often  end  in  a  like  effedl,  a  par¬ 
tial  Deluge,  or  Inundation  of  the  place  or  Country 
where  they  happen  3  and  of  thefe  we  have  feen  fome 
inftances  even  in  our  own  times  :  But  whenfoever  it 
fo  happens,  that  the  Vapours  and  Exhalations  fhut  up 
in  the  caverns  of  the  Earth,  by  rarefadtion  or  tom- 
preflfion  come  to  be  if raitned,  they  ilrive  every  way 
to  fet  themfelves  at  liberty,  and  often  break  their  pri- 
fon,  or  the  cover’  of  the  Earth  that  kept  them  in  3 
which  Earth  upon  that  difntption  falls  into  the  Sub¬ 
terraneous  Caverns  that  lie  under  it  :  And  if  it  fo 
happens  thatthofe  Caverns  are  full  of  Water,  as  gene¬ 
rally  they  are,  if  they  be  great  or  deep,  that  City  or 
trail  of  Land  is  drown'd.  And  alfo  the  fall  of  fuch  a 
mafs  of  Earth,  with  its  weight  and  bulk,  doth  often 
force  out  the  Water  fo  impetuouily,  as  to  throw  it 
upon  all  the  Country  round  about.  There  are  innu¬ 
merable  examples  in  Hill ory  (  whereof  we  fhall  men¬ 
tion  fome  hereafter  )  of  Cities  and  Countries  thus 
1  wallow'd  up,  or  overflow'd,  by  an  Earthquake,  and 
an  Inundation  arifing  upon  it.  And  according  to  the 
manner  of  their  fall  or  mine,  they  either  remain'd 
wholly  under  water,  and  perpetually  drown’d,  as  So¬ 
dom  and  Gomorrha ,  Plato  s  Atlantis ,  Bur a  and  He l ice,  and 
other  Cities  and  Regions  in  Greece  and  Afia  3  or  they 
partly  emerg'd,  and  became  dry  Land  again  3  when 
( their  fituation  being  pretty  high)  the  Waters,  after 
their  violent  agitation  was  abated,  retir’d  into  the  low¬ 
er  places,  and  into  their  Chanels. 

Now  if  we  compare  thefe  partial  diffolutions  of  the 
Earth  with  an  univerfal  diffolution,  we  may  as  eafily 
conceive  an  univerfal  Deluge  from  an  univerfal  Diffo¬ 
lution,  as  a  partial  Deluge  from  a  partial.  If  we  can 
conceive  a  City,  a  Country,  an  Ifland,  a  Continent 
thus  abforpt  and  overflown  3  if  we  do  but  enlarge 
our  thought  and  imagination  a  little,  we  may  con- 
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ccive  it  as  well  of  the  whole  Earth.  And  it  feems 
ftrangc  to  me,  that  none  of  the  Ancients  ihouldhit 
upon  this  way  of  explaining  the  univerfal  Deluge  3 
there  being  luch  frequent  mftanccs  in  all  Ages  and 
Countries  of  Inundations  made  in  this  manner,  and 
never  of  any  great  Inundation  made  otherwife,  un- 
lefs  in  maritim  Countries,  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Sea  into  grounds  that  lie  low.  Tis  true,  they  would 
not  fo  eafily  imagine  this  Diffolution,  becaufe  they 
did  not  underftand  the  true  form  of  the  Antc-diluvian 
Earth  3  but,  methinks,  the  examination  ol  the  Deluge 
fhould  have  led  them  to  the  difeovery  of  that :  For 
obferving  the  difficulty,  or  impoffibility  of  an  uni¬ 
verfal  Deluge,  without  the  Diffolution  of  the  Earth  3 
as  alfo  Irequent  instances  of  thefe  Diffolutions  ac- 
compani’d  with  Deluges;  where  the  ground  was  hol¬ 
low,  and  had  Subterraneous  Waters  3  this,  methinks, 
fhould  have  prompted  them  to  imagine,  that  thofe 
Subterraneous  Waters  were  univerfal  at  that  time,  or 
extended  quite  round  the  Earth  3  fo  as  a  diffolution 
of  the  exterioiir  Earth  could  not  be  made  any  where, 
but  it  would  fall  into  Waters,  and  be  more  or  left 
overflow'd.  And  when  they  had  once  reacht  this 
thought,  they  might  conclude  both  what  the  form 
of  the  Ante-diluvian  Earth  was,  and  that  the  Deluge 
came  to  pafs  by  the  diffolution  of  it.  But  wereafon 
with  eafe  about  the  finding  out  of  things,  when  they 
are  once  found  out  3  and  there  is  but  a  thin  paper- 
wall  fometimes  between  the  greateft  difcoverics  and  a 
perfed  ignorance  of  them.  Let  us  proceed  now  to 
confider,  whether  this  fuppofition  will  anfwer  all  the 
conditions  of  an  univerfal  Deluge,  and  fupply  all  the 
defects  which  we  found  in  other  Explications. 

The  great  difficulty  propos'd,  was  to  find  Water 
fufficient  to  jnake  an  univerfal  Deluge,  reaching  to 
the  tops  of  the  Mountains  3  and  yet  that  this  Water 
fhould  be  transient,  and  after  feme  time  fhould  fo  re¬ 
turn  into  its  Chanels,  that  the  dry  Land  would  ap¬ 
pear,  and  the  Earth  become  again  habitable.  There 
was  that  double  impoffibility  in  the  common  opini¬ 
on,  that  the  quantity  of  water  neceffary  for  fuch  a 
Deluge  was  no  where  to  be  found,  or  could  no  way 

be 
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be  brought  upon  the  Earth  5  and  then  if  it  was 
brought,  could  no  way  be  remov’d  again.  Our  Ex¬ 
plication  quite  takes  off  the  edge  of  this  Objection  5 
for,  performing  the  fame  effedt  with  a  far  lefs  quanti¬ 
ty  of  water,  ’tis  both  eafie  to  be  found,  and  eafily  re¬ 
mov’d  when  the  work  is  done.  When  the  exteriour 
Earth  was  broke,  and  fell  into  the  Abyffe,  a  good 
part  of  it  was  cover’d  with  water  by  the  meer  depth 
of  the  Abyffe  it  fell  into,  and  thofe  parts  of  it  that 
were  higher  than  the  Abyffe  was  deep,  and  confe- 
quently  would  ftand  above  it  in  a  calm  water,  were 
notwithftanding  reach  t  and  over  top’d  by  the  waves, 
during  the  agitation  and  violent  commotion  of  the 
Abyffe.  For  it  is  not  imaginable  what  the  commoti¬ 
on  of  the  Abyffe  would  be  upon  this  diffolution  of  the 
Earth,  nor  to  what  height  its  waves  would  be  thrown, 
when  thofe  prodigious  fragments  were  tumbled  down 
into  it.  Suppofe  a  done  of  ten  thoufand  weight  ta¬ 
ken  up  into  the  Air  a  mile  or  two,  and  then  let  fall 
into  the  middle  of  the  Ocean,  I  do  not  believe  but 
that  the  daihing  of  the  water  upon  that  impreflion, 
would  rife  as  high  as  a  Mountain.  But  fuppofe  a 
mighty  Rock  or  heap  of  Rocks  to  fall  from  that 
height,  or  a  great  Ifland,  or  a  Continent  5  thefe- would 
expel  the  waters  out  of  their  places,  with  fuch  a  force 
and  violence,  as  to  fling  them  among  the  higheft 
Clouds.  ' 

’Tis  incredible  to  what  height  fometimes  great 
Stones  and  Cinders  will  be  thrown,  at  the  eruptions 
of  fiery  Mountains  $  and  the  preffure  of  a  great  mafs 
of  Earth  falling  into  the  A  by  fib,  though  it  be  a  force  of 
another  kind,  could  not  but  impel  the  water  with  fo 
much  ftrength,  as  would  carry  it  up  to  a  great  height 
in  the  Air  3  and  to  the  top  of  any  thing  that  lay  in 
its  way,  any  eminency,  or  high  fragment  whatfoever  : 
And  then  rowling  back  again,  it  would  fweep  down 
with  it  whatfoever  it  rulht  upon,  Woods,  Buildings, 
living  Creatures,  and  carry  them  all  headlong  into 
the  great  gulf.  Sometimes  a  mafs  of  water  would  be 
quite  ftruck  off  and  feparate  from  the  reft,  and  toft 
through  the  Air  like  a  flying  River  3  but  the  com¬ 
mon  motion  of  the  waves  was  to  climb  up  the  hills* 
'  L  2  or 
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or  inclin’  d  fragments,  and  then  return  into  the  val¬ 
leys  and  deeps  again,  with  a  perpetual  fluctuation 
going  and  coming,  afcending  and  defcending,  till  the 
violence  of  them  being  fpent  by  degrees,  they  fetled 
at  laft  in  the  places  allotted  for  them  5  where  bounds 
are  fet  that  they  cannot  pafs  over ,  that  they  return  not 
again  to  cover  the  Earth. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  wonder’d,  that  the  great  Tu¬ 
mult- of  the  waters,  and  the  extremity  of  the  Deluge 
Jafted  for  fome  months  3  for  befides,  that  the  firft 
fhock  and  commotion  of  the  Abyfle  was  extremely  vi¬ 
olent,  from  the  general  fall  of  the  Earth,  there  were 
ever  and  anon  fome  fecondary  mines  5  or  fome  parts 
of  the  great  ruine,  that  were  not  well  fetled,  broke 
again,  and  made  new  commotions  :  And  ’twas  a  con- 
fiderable  time  before  the  great  fragments  that  fell, 
and  their  lefler  dependencies  could  be  fo  adjufted  and 
fitted,  as  to  reft  in  a  firm  and  immoveable  pofture  : 
For  the  props  and  flays  whereby  they  lean  d  one  upon 
another,  or  upon  the  bottom  of  the  Abyfle,  often 
fail’d,  either  by  the  incumbent  weight,  or  the  violent 
impulfesof  the  water  againft  them  3  and  fo  renew’d, 
or  continu’d  the  diforderand  confulion  of  the  Abyfle. 
Befides;  we  are  toobferve,  that  thefe  great  fragments 
falling  hollow,  they  inclos’d  and  bore  down  with 
them  under  their  concave  furface  a  great  deal  of 
Air  3  and  while  the  water  compafs’d  thefe  fragments, 
and  overflow’d  them,  the  Air  could  not  readily  get 
out  of  thofe  prifcns,  but  by  degrees,  as  the  Earth 
and  Water  above  would  give  way  3  fo  as  this  would 
alio  hinder  the  fettlement  of  the  Abyfle,  and  the  re¬ 
tiring  of  die  Water  into  thofe  Subterraneous  Chanels, 
for  fome  time.  But  it  length,  when  this  Air  had 
found  a  vent,  and  left  its  place  to  the  Water,  and 
the  mines  both  primary  and  fecondary  were  fetled 
and  fixt,  then  the  Waters  of  the  Abyfle  began  to  fettle 
too,  and  the  dry  Land  to  appear  3  firft  the  tops  of 
the  Mountains,  then  the  high  Grounds,  then  the 
Plains  and. the  reft  of  the  Earth.  And  this  gradual 
fublidencyof  the  Abyfle  (  which  Mofes  alfohath  parti¬ 
cularly  noted  )  and  difeovery  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  Earth,  would  alfo  take  up  a  confidcrable  time. 

Thus 
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Thus  anew  World  appear’d,  or  the  Earth  put  on 
its  new  form,  and  became  divided  into  Sea  and 
Land  3  and  the  Abyflfe,  which  from  feveral  Ages,  even 
from  the  beginning  of  the  World,  had  lain  hid  in  the 
womb  of  the  Earth,  was  brought  to  light  and  difco- 
ver’d  3  the  greateft  part  of  it  configuring  our  prefent 
Ocean,  and  the  reft  filling  the  lower  cavities  of  the 
Earth  :  Upon  the  Land  appear’d  the  Mountains  and 
the  Hills,  and  the  Iflands  in  the  Sea,  and  the  Rocks 
upon  the  fhore.  And  fo  the  Divine  Providence,  ha¬ 
ving  prepar’d  Nature  for  fo  great  a  change,  at  one 
ftroke  diftolv’d  the  frame  of  the  old  World,  and  made 
us  a  new  one  out  of  its  mines,  which  we  now  inhabit 
fince  the  Deluge.  All  which  things  being  thus  ex¬ 
plain’d,  deduc’d,  and  ftated,  we  now  add  and  pro¬ 
nounce  our  Third  and  laft  Propofition  3  That  the  dif 
nipt  ion  of  the  Abyjfe ,  or  dijfolution  of  the  primeval  Earth 
and  its  fall  into  the  Abyjfe ,  was  the  caufe  of  the  Vniverfal 
Deluge ,  and  of  the  deflruftion  of  the  old  World, 
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CHAP.  VII. 

That  the  Explication  we  have  given  of  an  Vniverfal 
Deluge  is  not  an  Idea  only,  but  an  account  of 
what  really  came  to  paf  in  this  Sarth>  and  the 
true  Explication  of  Noah’s  Floods  as  is  proYd 
by  <±A rgument  and  from  Hiflory .  n  Ex  ami* 

nation  t^Tehom-Rabba,  or  the  great  <±Abyffe, 
and  that  by  it  the  Sea  cannot  be  under  food ,  nor 
the  Subterraneous  Waters >  ax  they  are  at  prefent . 
What  the  true  <SA (of  ion  and  Form  of  it  was y  col* 
letted  from  Mofes  and  other  Sacred  Writers  • 
The  frequent  allufons  in  Scripture  to  the  opening 
and  l hutting  the  Abyffe,  and  the  particular  file 
of  Scripture  in  its  refettions  on  the  Origin >  and 
the  Formation  of  the  Earth .  ObferVations  on 
Deucalion’s  Deluge. 

WE  have  now  given  an  account  of  the  firft 
great  revolution  of  Nature,  and  of  the  Uni- 
verfal  Deluge,  in  a  way  that  is  intelligible,  and  from 
caufes  that  anfwer  the  greatnefs  of  the  e fifed:  5  We 
have  fuppos'd  nothing  but  what  is  alfo  prov’d,  both 
as  to  the  firft  form  of  the  Earth,  and  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  its  Dififolution,  and  how  far  from  that  would 
evidently  and  neceflfarily  arife  a  general  Deluge  5 
which  was  that  which  put  a  period  to  the  old  World, 
and  the  firft  ftateof  things.  And  though  all  this  hath 
been  deduc'd  in  due  order,  and  with  connexion  and 
confequence  of  one  thing  upon  another,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  which  is  the  true  evidence  of  a  Theory  5  yet  it 
may  not  be  fufficicnt  to  command  the  Afifent  and  Be¬ 
lief  of  fome  perfons,  who  will  allow,  it  may  be,  and 
acknowledge,  that  this  is  a  fair  Idea  of  a  poftible  De- 
V  luge 
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luge  in  general,  and  of  the  definition  of  a  World 
by  it  5  but  this  may  be*  only  an  Idea ,  they  !  fay  ;  we 
defire  it  may  be  proved  from  fomc  collateral  argu¬ 
ments,  taken  either  from  Sacred  Hiftory,  or  from  ob~ 
fervation,  that  this  hath  really  been  exemplified  upon 
the  Earth,  and  that  Noah’s  Flood  came  to  pafs  this 
way.  And  feeing  we  have  defign'd  this  firft  Book 
chiefly  for  the  Explication  of  Noah’s  Deluge,  I  am 
walling  to  add  here  a  Chapter  or  two  extraordinary 
upon  this  occafion  5  to  fhew,  that  what  we  have  de¬ 
liver'd  is  more  than  an  Idea ,  and  that  it  wras  in  this  very 
way  that  Noah’s  Deluge  came  to  pafs.  But  they  who 
have  not  this  doubt,  and  have  a  mind  to  fee  the  ifFuc 
of  the  Theory,  may  skip  this  long  Chapter,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  following. 

To  fatisfie  then  the  doubtful  m  this  particular,  let 
us  laydown  111  the  firft  place  that  conclulion  which 
they  feem  to  admit,  mz^  That  this  is  a  polfible  and 
confident  Explication  of  an  Univerfal  Deluge  3  and 
let's  fee  how  far  this  would  go,  if  well  confider'd, 
towards  the  proof  of  what  they  defire,  or  towards  the 
demonftration  of  Noah’ s  Deluge  in  particular.  It  is 
granted  on  both  hands,  that  there  hath  been  an  Uni- 
verfal  Deluge  upon  the  Earth,  which  wras  Noah’s  De¬ 
luge  5  and  it  is  alfo  granted,  that  we  have  given  a 
poffible  and  confident  Idea,  of  an  Univerfal  Deluge  3 
Now  we  have  prov’d  Chap.  II.  and  III.  that  all  other 
ways  affign’d  for  the  Explication;  of  Noah’s  Flood  are 
falfe  or  impoffible  3  therefore  it  came  to  pafs  in  that 
poffible  way  which  we  have  propos’d.  And  if  we 
have  truly  prov’d,  in  the  foremention'd  Chapters,  the 
impoffibility  of  it  in  all  other  -ways,  this  argumenta¬ 
tion  is  undeniable.  Befides,  we  may  argue  thus,  As 
it  is  granted  that  there  hath  been  an  Univerfal  Deluge 
upon  the  Earth  3  fo  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  granted  that 
there  hath  been  but  one :  Now  the  diffolution  of  the 
Earth,  whenfoever  it  happen'd,  would  make  one  uni¬ 
verfal  Deluge,  and  therefore  the  only  one,  and  the 
fame  with  Noah’s.  That  fucli  a  Diffolution  as  wre 
have  deferib’d,  would  make  an  univerfal  Deluge,  I 
think,  cannot  be  qiieftiond  3  and  that  there  hath  been 
fuch  a  diffolution,  befides  what  we  have  already  al- 
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ledg'd,  fhall  be  prov’d  at  large  from  natural  Obfer- 
vations  upon  the  Form  and  Figure  of  the  prefent 
Earth,  in  the  Third  Section  and  lad  Chap .  of  this  Book  3 
In  the  mean  time  we  will  proceed  to  Hiftory,  both 
Sacred  and  Profane,  and  by  comparing  our  Explica¬ 
tion  with  thofe,  give  further  arfurance  of  its  truth 
and  reality. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  agrees,  which  is  moft  confide- 
rable,  with  Mofes’s  Narration  of  the  Deluge  3  both 
as  to  the  matter  and  manner  of  it.  The  matter  of 
the  Deluge  Mofes  makes  to  be  the  Waters  from  above,* 
and  the  Waters  from  below  5  or  he  diftinguilhes  the 
.  caules  of  the  Deluge,  as  we  do,  into  Superiour  and 
Inferiour  5  and  the  Inferiour  caufes  he  makes  to  be  the 
difruption  of  the  Abyfle,  which  is  the  principal  part 
and  the  great  hinge  of  our  Explication.  Then  as  to 
the  manner  of  the  Deluge,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending,  the  increafe  and  decreafe,  he  faith  it  increas  d 
gradually  by  the  forty  days  Rain  that  fell,  and  de- 
creaft  gradually,  by  going  and  coming  3  that  is  after 
many  repeated  fluctuations  and  reciprocations 
of  the  waves,  the  waters  of  the  Abyfle  began  to  be 
more  compos’d,  and  to  retire  into  their  Chanels, 
whence  they  fhall  never  return  to  cover  the  Earth 
again.  This  agrees  wholly  with  our  Theory  5  we 
fuppofe  the  Abyfle* to  have  been  under  an  extream 
commotion  and  agitation  by  the  fall  of  the  Earth  in¬ 
to  it,  and  this  at  firft  encreaft  nyjic  and  more,  till 
the  whole  Earth  was  fain  5  Then  continuing  for  fome 
time  at  the  height  of  its  rage,  overwhelming  the 
greateft  Mountains,  it  afterwards  decreaft  by  the  like 
degrees,  leaving  firft  the  tops  of  the  Mountains,  then 
the  Hills  and  the  Fields,  till  the  Waters  came  to  be 
wholly  drawn  off  the  Earth  into  their  Chanels. 

It  was  no  doubt  a  great  overflight  in  the  Ancients, 
to  fancy  the  Deluge  like  a  great  Handing  Pool  of  wa¬ 
ter,  reaching  from  the  bottom  of  the  Valleys  to  the 
tops  of  the  Mountains,  every  where  alike,  with  a  le¬ 
vel  and  uniform  furface  3  by  reafon  of  which  mifta- 
ken  notion  of  the  Deluge,  they  made  more  water  ne- 
ceffary  to  it  than  was  polfible  to  be  had,  or  being 
had  than  it  was  poflible  to  get  quit  of  again  3  for 
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there  are  no  Chanels  in  the  Earth  that  could  hold  fo 
much  water,  either  to  give  it,  or  to  receive  it.  And 
the  Pfalmift  fpeaking  of  the  Deluge,  feems  to  me  ma- 
nifeftly  to  imply  this  violent  commotion  of  the  Abyffe* 

The  Waters  went  7ip  by  the  Mountains ,  came  down  by  the  lc_ 
Valleys  unto  the  place  which  thou  haft  founded  for  them .  verf.  8, 9* 

I  know  fome  interpret  that  paffage  of  the  date  of  the 
waters  in  the  beginning,  when  they  cover'd  the  face 
of  the  whole  Earth,  Gen .  1.2.  but  that  cannot  be, 
becaufeof  what  follows  in  the  next  verfe  5  Thou  haft 
fet  a  bound  that  they  may  not  pafs  over  3  that  they  turn  not 
again  to  cover  the  Earth .  Which  is  not  true,  if  the 
preceding  words  be  underftood  of  the  date  of  the 
waters  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  5  for  they  did 
pafs  thofe  bounds,  and  did  return  dnee  that  time  to 
cover  the  Earth,  namely  at  the  Deluge  :  But  it  thefe 
words  be  refer'd  to  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  the 
date  of  the  waters  then,  'tis  both  a  juft  defeription  of 
the  motion  of  the  Abyffe,  and  certainly  true,  that  the 
waters  fince  that  time  are  fo  fetled  in  their  Chanels, 
that  they  {hall  never  overflow  the  Earth  again.  As 
we  are  affured  by  the  promife  made  to  Noah ,  and 
that  illuftrious  pledge  and  confirmation  of  it,  the 
Rainbow ,  that  the  Heavens  alfo  fhall  never  pour  out  fo 
much  waters  again  3  their  date  being  chang'd  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Earth,  or  Sea,  from  what  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  Deluge. 

But  before  we  leave  Mofess  Narration  of  the  De¬ 
luge,  we  mud  examine  further,  what  is,  or  can  be 
underftood  by  his  TEHOM-RABBA,  or  great  Gen.  7.  m 
Abyffe ,  which  he  faith  was  broken  up  at  the  Deluge  3 
for  this  will  help  us  to  difeover,  whether  our  Expli¬ 
cation  be  the  fame  with  his,  and  of  the  fame  Flood. 

And  firdwe  mud  confider,  whether  by  the  Tehom - 
Rabba ,  or  Mofaical  Abyffe  can  be  underftood  the  Sea 
or  Ocean,  under  that  form  we  fee  it  in  at  prefent  3 
and  'tis  plain,  methinks,  that  the  Sea  cannot  be  un¬ 
derftood  by  this  great  Abyffe,  both  becaufe  the  Sea 
is  not  capable  upon  any  difruption  to  make  fuch  an 
univerfal  Deluge  3  and  becaufe  the  Narration  of  Mo -> 
fes ,  and  his  expreffions  concerning  this  Abyffe,  do 
not  agree  to  the  Sea.  Some  of  the  Ancients  indeed 
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did  imagine,  that  the  waters  of  the  Sea  were  much 
higher  than  the  Land,  and  flood,  as  it  were,  on  an 
heap  5  fo  as  when  thefe  waters  were  let  looie,  they 
overflow'd  the  Earth,  and  made  a  Deluge.  But  this 
is  known  to  be  a  grofs  miftake  5  the  Sea  and  the 
Land  make  one  Globe,  and  the  Waters  couch  them- 
felves,  as  clofe  as  may  be,  to  the  Center  of  this  Globe 
in  a  Spherical  convexity  5  fo  that  if  all  the  Mountains 
and  Hills  were  fcal’d,  and  the  Earth  made  even,  the 
Waters  would  not  overflow  its  fmooth  fur  face  3  much 
lefs  could  they  overflow  it  in  the  form  that  it  is  now 
in,  where  the  Shores  are  higher  than  the  Sea,  the  In¬ 
land  parts  than  the  Shores,  and  the  Mountains  ftill 
far  above  all  :  So  as  no  disruption  of  the  Sea  could 
make  an  univerfal  Deluge,  by  reafon  of  its  Situation. 
But  befldes  that,  the  quantity  of  Water  contain’d  in 
the  Sea  is  no  way  fufficient  to  make  a  Deluge  in  the 
prefcnt  form  of  the  Earth  3  for  we  havefhewn  before, 
Chap.  2.  that  Eight  fuch  Oceans  as  ours  would  be 
little  enough  for  that  purpofe.  Then  as  to  the  ex- 
prellions  of  Mojes  concerning  this  Abylfe,  if  he  had 
meant  the  Sea  by  it,  and  that  the  Deluge  was  made 
by  the  disruption  of  the  Sea,  why  did  he  not  fay  fo  ? 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  Sea  in  all  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Deluge :  Mofes  had  mention’d  the  Sea  before,  Gen. 
1.  10.  and  us’d  a  word  that  was  common  and  known 
to  fignifie  the  Sea  3  And  if  he  had  a  mind  to  exprefs 
the  fame  thing  here,  why  Ihould  he  not  ufe  the  fame 
word  and  the  fame  term  :  In  an  Hiftorical  relation 
we  ufe  terms  that  are  mod  proper  and  belt  known  3 
but  inftead  of  that  he  ufeth  the  fame  term  here  that 
lie  did,  Gen.  1.  2.  when  he  faith,  Darknefs  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  Abylfe ,  or  of  the  Beep ,  as  we  render  it  3  there 
the  Abylfe  was  open,  or  cover’d  with  darknefs  only, 
namely  before  the  exteriour  Earth  was  form’d  3  Here 
tlie  lame  Abylfe  is  mention’d  again,  but  cover’d,  by 
the  formation  of  the  Earth  upon  it  3  and  the  covering 
ol  this  Abylfe  was  broken  or  cloven  afunder ,  and  the 
Waters  gufht  out  that  made  the  Deluge.  This  I  am 
lure  is  the  moll  natural  interpretation  or  lignification 
of  this  word,  according  as  it  is  us’d  in  Mofes’s  wri¬ 
tings.  Furthermore,  we  mull  obferve  what  Mofes 

faith 
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faith  concerning  this  Abyffe,  and  -  whether  that  will 
agree  with  the  Sea  or  no  5  he  faith  the  Fountains  of  the 
great  Abyjfe  were  broken  open  3  now  if  by  the  great 
Abyffe  you  underhand  the  Sea,  how  are  its  Fountains 
broken  open?  To  break  open  a  Fountain,  is  to  break 
open  the  ground  that  covers  it,  and  what  ground  co¬ 
vers  the  Sea  ?  So  that  upon  all  confederations,  either 
of  the  word  that  Mofes  here  ufeth,  Tehoni-Rabba ,  or  of 
the  thing  affirmed  concerning  it,-  breaking  open  its  Foun¬ 
tains  5  or  of  the  effe<5t  following  the  breaking  open 
its  Fountains,  drowning  of  the  Earth  3  from  all  thefe 
heads  it  is  mamfeft,  that  the  Sea  cannot  be  under- 
ftood  by  the  great  Abyffe,  whofe  difruption  was  the 
caufe  of  the  Deluge. 

And  as  the  Mofaical  Abyffe  cannot  be  the  Sea,  fo 
neither  can  it  be  thofe  Subterraneous  waters  that  are 
difperft  in  the  Cells  and  Caverns  of  the  Earth  3  for  as 
they  are  now  lodg’d  within  the  Earth,  they  are  not 
one  Abyjfe ,  but  feveral  Gfterns  and  Receptacles  of 
water,  in  feveral  places,  efpecially  under  the  roots  of 
Mountains  and  Hills  3  feparate  one  from  another, 
fometimes  by  whole  Regions  and  Countries  inter¬ 
pos’d.  Befides  what  Fountains,  if  they  were  broken 
up,  could  let  out  this  water,  or  bring  it  upon  the  free 
of  the  Earth  ?  When  we  fink  a  Mine,  or  dig  a  Well, 
the  waters,  when  uncover’d,  do  not  leap  out  of  their 
places,  or  out  of  thofe  Cavities,  and  flow  upon  the 
Earth  5  ’Tis  not  as  if  you  open’d  a  Yein,  where  the 
Bloud  fpirts  out,  and  rifeth  higher  than  its  Source  3 
but  as  when  you  take  off  the  cover  of  a  Yeflel,  the 
water  doth  not  fly  out  for  that:  So  if  we  fhould  ima¬ 
gine  all  the  Subterraneous  Caverns  of  the  Earth  un¬ 
cover’d,  and  the  waters  laid  bare,  there  they  would 
lie  unmov’d  in  their  beds,  if  the  Earth  did  not  fall 
into  them  to  force  them  up.  Furthermore,  if  thefe 
waters  were  any  way  extracted  and  laid  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground,  nothing  would  be  gain’d  asto  the 
Deluge  by  that,  for  as  much  water  would  run  into 
thefe  holes  again  when  the  Deluge  begun  to  rife  3  fo 
that  this  would  be  but  an  ufelefs  labour,  and  turn  to  ' 
no  account.  And  laftly,  thefe  waters  are  no  way 
fufficient  for  quantity  to  anfwer  to  the  Mofaical 
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Abyffe,  or  to  be  the  principal  caufe  of  the  Deluge,  as 
that  was. 

Now  feeing  neither  the  Sea,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  nor 
the  Subterraneous  waters,  as  they  are  at  prefent,  can 
anfwer  to  the  Mofaical  Abyjfe ,  we  are  lure  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  this  prefent  Earth  that  *  can  anfwer  to  it. 
Let  us  then  on  the  other  hand  compare  it  with  that 
Subterraneous  Abyffe,  which  we  have  found  in  the 
Ante-diluvian  Earth,  reprefented  5  Fig.  2»  and  ex¬ 
amine  their  chara&ers  and  correfpondency  :  Firft, 
Mofes  s  Abyffe  was  cover'd  and  Subterraneous,  for  the 
Fountains,  of  it  are  laid  to  have  been  cloven  or  burft 
open  5  then  it  was  vaft  and  capacious  5  and  thirdly, 
it  was  fo  difpos'd,  as  to  be  capable  of  a  difruption, 
that  would  caufe  an  univerfal  Deluge  to  the  Earth. 
Our  Ante-diluvian  Abyffe  anfwers  truly  to  all  thefe 
characters  3  'twas  in  the  womb  of  the  Earth  5  the 
Earth  was  founded  upon  thofe  Waters ,  as  the  Pfalmijl 
faith  3  or  they  were  enclos'd  within  the  Earth  as  in  a 
Bag ,  as  'tis  faid  in  another  Pfalm,  and  will  be.  ex¬ 
plain'd  hereafter  :  Then  for  the  capacity  of  it,  it  con¬ 
tained  both  all  the  waters  now  in  the  Ocean,  and  all 
thofe  that  are  difpers'd  in  the  Caverns  of  the  Earth  : 
And  laftly,  it  is  manifeft  its  fituation  was  fuch,  that 
upon  a  difruption  or  diffolution  of  the  Earth  which 
cover'd  it,  an  univerfal  Deluge  would  arife.  Seeing 
then  this  anfwers  the  defcription,  and  all  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  Mofaical  Abyffe,  and  nothing  elfe  will,  how 
can  we  in  realon  judge  it  otherwife  than  the  fame, 
and  the  very  thing  intended  and  propos'd  in  the  Hi- 
ftory  of  Noah’s  Deluge  under  the  name  of  Tehom - 
Rabba ,  or  the  great  Abyffe,  at  whole  difruption  the 
World  was  overflow’d.  And  as  we  do  not  think  it 
an  unhappy  difeovery  to  have  found  out  ( with  a  mo¬ 
ral  certainty  )  the  feat  of  the  Mofaical  Abyffe,  which 
hath  been  almoftas  much  fought  for,  and  as  much  in 
vain,  as  the  feat  of  Paradife  3  fo  this  gives  us  a  great 
affurance,  that  the  Theory  we  have  given  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  Deluge,  is  not  a  meer  Idea ,  but  is  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  Deluge  of  Noah,  as  a  true  explication  of 
it. 
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And  to  proceed  now  from  Mofes  to  other  Divine 
writers  5  That  our  Defcription  is  a  reality,  both  as 
to  the  Ante-diluvian  Earth,  and  as  to  the  Deluge, 
we  may  further  be  convinc'd  from  S.  Peters  difeourfe2^-^6* 
concerning  thofe  two  things.  S.  Peter  faith,  that  the 
conflitution  of  the  Ante-diluvian  Earth  was  fuch,  in 
reference  to  the  Waters,  that  bv  reafon  of  that  it  was 
obnoxious  t6  a  Deluge  3  we  fay  thefe  Waters  were 
the  great  Abyffe  it  flood  upon,  by  reafon  whereof 
that  World  was  really  expos'd  to  a  Deluge,  and  over¬ 
whelm'd  in  it  upon  the  difruption  of  this  Abyffe,  as 
Mofes  witneffes.  'Tis  true,  S.  Peter  doth  not  fpecifie 
what  thofe  waters  were,  nor  mention  either  the  Sea, 
or  the  Abyffe  3  but  feeing  Mofes  tells  us,  that  it  was 
by  the  waters  of  the  Abyffe  that  the  Earth  was  over¬ 
whelm'd,  S.  Peters  waters  muft  be  underflood  of  the 
fame  Abyffe,  becaufe  he  fuppofeth  them  the  caufe  of 
the  fame  Deluge.  And,  I  think,  the  Apoflle's  dif- 
courfe  there  cannot  receive  a  better  llluflration,  than 
from  Mofes  s  Hiflory  of  the  Deluge.  Mofes  diflin- 
guifhes  the  caufes  of  the  Flood  into  thofe  that  belong 
to  the  Heavens,  and  thofe  that  belong  to  the  Earth  3 
the  Rains  and  the  Abyffe  :  S.  Peter  alfo  diflinguifheth 
the  caufes  of  the  Deluge  into  the  conflitution  of  the 
Heavens,  in  reference  to  its  waters  5  and  the  conlli- 
tution  of  the  Earth  in  reference  to  its  waters  3  and 
no  doubt  they  both  aim  at  the  fame  caufes,  as  they 
refer  to  the  fame  effebt  3  only  Mofes  mentions  the  im¬ 
mediate  caufes,  the  Rains  and  the  Waters  of  the 
Abyife  3  and  S.  Peter  mentions  the  more  remote  and 
fundamental  caufes,  that  conflitution  of  the  Heavens, 
and  that  conflitution  of  the  Earth,  in  reference  to 
their  refpeblive  waters,  which  made  that  ¥/orid  ob¬ 
noxious  to  a  Deluge  :  And  thefe  two  fpeaking  of  No- 
ati s  Deluge,  and  agreeing  thus  with  one  another,  and 
both  with  us,  or  with  the  Theory  which  we  have  gi¬ 
ven  of  a  General  Deluge,  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that 
it  is  no  imaginary  Idea ,  but  a  true  account  of  that 
Ancient  Flood,  whereof  Mofes  hath  left  us  the  Hifto- 
ry. 

And  feeing  the  right  underflanding  of  the  Mofaical 
Abyffe  is  fufficient  alone  to  prove  all  we  have  deliver’d 
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concerning  the  Deluge,  as  alfo  concerning  the  frame 
of  the  Ante-diluvian  Earth,  give  me  leave  to  take  no¬ 
tice  here  of  lome  other  places  of  Scripture  that  feem 
manifeftly  to  defcribe  this  fame  form  of  the  AbyfTe 
with  the  Earth  above  it,  Pfal.  24.  2.  He  founded  the 
Earth  7ipon  the  Seas ,  and  eftablifE  d  it  upon  the  Floods  3 
and  Pfal.  1  26.  6.  He  ftretched  out  the  Earth  aboue  the 
Waters.  Now  this  Foundation  of  the  E^rth  upon  the 
Waters,  or  extenfion  of  it  above  the  Waters,  doth 
moil  aptly  agree  to  that  ftrudfure  and  fituation  of  the 
AbyfTe  and  the  Ante-diluvian  Earth,  which  we  have 
aflign’d  them,  and  which  we  have  before  defcrib’d  5 
but  very  improperly  and  fore  dly  to  the  prefent  form 
of  the  Earth  and  the  Waters.  In  that  fecond  place 
of  the  Pfalmijl  the  word  may  be  render’d  either,  he 
fir  etch  d,  as  we  read  it,  or  he  fixt  and  confolidated  the 
Earth  above  the  Waters,  as  the  Vulgate  and  Septua- 
gint  tranllate  it :  For  ’tis  from  the  fame  word  with 
that  which  is  ufed  for  the  Firmament ,  Gen.  1.  So 
that  as  the  Firmament  was  ftretch’d  over  and  above 
the  Earth,  fo  was  the  Earth  ftretcht  over  and  above  the 
Waters,  in  that  firft  conftitution  of  things  3  and  I 
remember  fome  of  the  Ancients  ufe  this  very  cornpa- 
rifonof  the  Firmament  and  Earth,  to  exprefs  the  fitua¬ 
tion  of  the  Paradifiacal  Earth  in  reference  to  the  Sea  or 
AbyfTe. 

There  is  another  remarkable  place  in  the  Pfalms , 
to  fhew  the  difpofition  of  the  Waters  in  the  firft 
Earth  3  Pfal.  33.  7.  He  gather eth  the  Waters  of  the  Sea 
as  in  a  Bag ,  he  layeth  up  the  Abyjfes  in  fiorehoufes.  This 
anfwers  very  fitly  and  naturally  to  the  place  and  dif 
pofition  of  the  Abyfle  which  it  had  before  the  Deluge, 
inclos’d  within  the  vault  of  the  Earth,  as  in  a  Bag  or 
in  a  Storehoufe.  I  know  very  well  what  I  render  here 
in  a  Bag  is  render’d  in  the  Englijh ,  as  an  heap  3  but 
that  tranflation  of  the  word  feems  to  be  grounded  on 
the  old  Error,  that  the  Sea  is  higher  than  the  Land, 
and  fo  doth  not  make  a  true  fence.  Neither  are  the 
two  parts  of  the  verfe  fo  well  fuited  and  confequent 
one  to  another,  if  the  firft  exprefs  an  high  fituation  of 
the  Waters,  and  the  fecond  a  low  one.  And  accor¬ 
dingly  the  Vulgate,  Septuagint,  and  Oriental  Verfions 
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and  Paraphrafe  render  it  as  we  do  here,  in  a  Bag ,  or 
by  terms  equivalent. 

To  thefe  paffages  of  the  Pfa/mijl ,  concerning  the 
form  of  the  Abyfie  and  the  firfl  Earth,  give  me  leave 
to  add  this  general  remark,  that  they  are  commonly 
ufhered  in,  or  followed  with  fomething  of  Admirati¬ 
on  in  the  Prophet.  We  obferv'd  before,  that  the 
formation  of  the  firfl  Earth,  after  fuch  a  wonderful 
manner,  being  a  piece  of  Divine  Architecture,  when 
it  was  fpoken  of  in  Scripture,  it  was  ufually  afcrib'd 
to  a  particular  Providence,  and  accordingly  we  fee  in 
thefe  places  now  mention'd,  that  it  is  flili  made  the 
objedt  of  praife  and  admiration  :  In  that  1 36  Pfalm 
'tis  reckon'd  among  the  wonders  of  God,  Verf  4,  5,  6. 
Give  praife  to  him  who  alone  doth  great  wonders  3  To  him 
that  by  wifdom  made  the  Heavens  :  To  him  that  fir  etched 
cut  the  Earth  above  the  Waters.  And  in  like  manner, 
in  that  33  Pfalm. >  'tis  joyn'd  with  the  forming  of  the 
Heavens,  and  made  tne  fubjeCt  of  the  Divine  Power 
and  Wifdom  :  Verf  6,  7,  8,  9.  By  the  word  of  the  Lord 
were  the  Heavens  made ,  and  all  the  Hoft  of  them  by  the 
breath  of  his  mouth  5  He  gather eth  the  Waters  of  the  Sea , 
together ,  as  in  a  Bag,  he  layeth  7/p  the  Abyjfe  in  Store- 
houfes .  Let  aU  the  Earth  fear  the  Lord  5  Let  all  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  World  ft  and  in  awe  of  him  3  For  he  fgake , 
and  it  was  3  he  commanded \  and  it  flood  faft.  Namely, 
all  things  flood  in  that  wonderful  poiture  in  which 
the  Word  of  his  Power  and  Wifdom  had  eflablifht 
them.  David  often  made  the  works  of  Nature,  and 
the  External  World  the  matter  of  his  Meditations, 
and  of  his  praifes  and  Philofophical  Devotions  3  re¬ 
flecting  fometimes  upon  the  prefent  form  of  the 
World,  and  fometimes  upon  the  primitive  form  of 
it :  And  though  Poetical  expreflions,  as  the  Pfalms  are, 
feldom  are  fo  determinate  and  diflinCt,  but  that  they 
may  be  interpreted  more  than  one  way,  yet,  I  think, 
it  cannot  but  be  acknowledg’d,  that  thole  expreflions 
and  palfages  that  we  have  inflanc'd  in,  are  more  fair¬ 
ly  and  aptly  underflood  of  the  Ancient  form  of  the 
Sea,  or  the  Abyffe,  as  it  was  enclos'd  within  the 
Earth,  than  of  the  prefent  form  of  it  in  an  open  Cha¬ 
nel. 
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There  are  alfo  in  the  book  of  Job  many  noble  re¬ 
flections  upon  the  works  of  Nature,  and  upon  the 
formation  of  the  Earth  and  the  Abyfle  3  whereof  that 
in  Chap.  2  6.  7.  He  Jlretcheth  out  the  North  over  the 
Empty  places ,  and  hangeth  the  Earth  upo?i  nothing,  feems 
to  parallel  the  expreflion  of  David  3  He  Jiretched  out 
the  Earth  upon  the  Waters  3  for  the  word  we  render  the 
empty  place  is  TO  HU,  which  is  applied  to  the  Chaos 
and  the  firfl:  Abyfle,  Gen.  1.  2.  and  the  hanging  the 
Earth  upon  nothing  is  much  more  wonderful,  if  it  be 
underftood  of  the  firfl:  habitable  Earth,  that  hung 
over  the  Waters,  fuftaind  by  nothing  but  its  own 
peculiar  form,  and  the  libration  of  its  parts,  than  if 
it  be  underftood  of  the  prefent  Earth,  and  the  whole 
body  of  it  5  for  if  it  be  in  its  Center  or  proper  place, 
whither  fhould  it  fink  further,  or  whither  fhould  it 
go  ?  But  this  paflage,  together  with  the  foregoing 
and  following  verfes,  requires  a  more  critical  exami¬ 
nation  than  this  Difcourfe  will  eafily  bear. 

There  is  another  remarkable  difcourfe  in  Job,  that 
contains  many  things  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  Tis  Chap. 
^8.  where  God  reproaches  Job  with  his  ignorance  of 
what  pals' d  at  the  beginning  of  the  World,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Earth,  Verf  4,  5,  Where  wafl  thou 
when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Earth  ?  Declare  if  thou 
haft  underflanding  :  Who  hath  laid  the  nteafures  thereof, 
if  thou  knowefl  3  or  who  hath  flr etched  the  line  upon  it  ? 
Whereupon  are  the  foundations  thereof  fafl?ied,  or  who  laid 
the  corner-ftone  ?  All  thefe  queftions  have  far  more 
force  and  Emphafis,  more  propriety  and  elegancy,  if 
they  be  underftood  of  the  firfl:  and  Ante-diluvian 
form  of  the  Earth,  than  if  they  be  underftood  of  the 
prefent  3  for  in  the  prefent  form  of  the  Earth  there 
is  no  Architecture,  no  ftructure  no  more  than  in  a 
mine  3  or  at  leaft  none  comparatively  to  what  was  in 
the  firfl:  form  of  it.  And  that  the  exteriour  and  fu- 
perfi.cial  part  of  the  Earth  is  here  fpoken  of,  appears 
by  the  rule  and  line  applfd  to  it  3  but  what  rule  or 
regularity  is  there  in  the  furface  of  the  prefent  Earth  ? 
what  line  was  us'd  to  level  its  parts  ?  But  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  conftrudtion  when  it  lay  fmooth  and  regular  in 
its  furface,  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  by  rule  and  line 
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in  every  part  5  and  when  it  hung  pois’d  upon  the 
Deep,  without  pillar  or  foundation  (tone,  then  juft  o 
proportions  were  taken,  and  every  thing  plac’d  by 
weight  and  meafure  :  And  this,  I  doubt  not,  was  that 
artificial  ftrubhire  here  alluded  to,  and  when  this 
work  was  finifht,  then  the  morning  Stars  fang  together ,  rerf  7> 
and  all  the  fons  of  God  fhouted for  joy. 

Thus  far  the  queftions  proceed  upon  the  form  and 
conftrubfion  of  the  firft  Earth  3  in  the  following 
Tjerfes  (  8,  10, 1 1.  )  they  proceed  upon  the  demoli¬ 

tion  of  that  Earth,  the  opening  the  Abyfle,  and  the 
prefent  ftate  of  both.  Or  who  Jhut  ?ip  the  Sea  with  doors 
when  it  brake  forth-,  as  if .  it  had  ijfud  out  of  a  womb  ? 

Who  can  doubt  but  this  was  at  the  breaking  open  of 
the  Fountains  of  the  Abyffe ,  Gen.  7.  1 1.  when  the  waters 
gulht  out,  as  out  of  the  great  womb  of  Nature  5  and 
by  reafon  of  that  confufion  and  perturbation  of  Air 
and  Water  that  rife  upon  it,  a  thick  mift  and  dark- 
nefs  was  round  the  Earth,  and  all  things  as  in  a  fecond 
Chaos,  When  I  made  the  cloud  the  garment  thereof  and 
thief  darfnefs  a  fvadling  ba?id  for  it ,  and  brake  up  for  it 
my  decreed  place ,  and  made  bars  and  doors.  Namely, 

( taking  the  words  as  thusufually  render’d )  the  prefent 
Chanel  of  the  Sea  was  made  when  the  Abyfle  was 
broke  up,  and  at  the  fame  time  were  made  the  fhory 
Rocks  and  Mountains  which  are  the  bars  and  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  Sea.  And  faid  hitherto  j halt  thou  come 
and  no  further ,  and  here  fhall  thy  proud  waves  be  flay  d. 
Which  laft  fentence  {hows,  that  this  cannot  be  under- 
ftood  of  the  firft  difpofition  of  the  waters  as  they 
were  before  the  Flood,  for  their  proud  waves  broke 
thofe  bounds,  whatfoever  they  were,  when  they  over¬ 
flow’d  the  Earth  in  the  Deluge.  And  that  the  womb 
which  they  broke  out  of  was  the  great  Abyfle,  The 
Chaldee  Faraphrafe  in  this  place  doth  exprefly  menti-  naiI^n 
on  5  and  what  can  be  underftood  by  the  womb  of  the 
Earth ,  but  that  Subterraneous  capacity  in  which  the 
Abyffe  lay  ?  Then  that  which  fblloweth  is  a  deferipti- 
011  or  reprefentation  of  the  great  Deluge  that  enfu’d, 
and  of  that  diforder  in  Nature,  or  in  the  Waters 
that  was  then,  and  how  they  were  fetled  and  bound¬ 
ed  afterwards.  Not  unlike  the  defcription  of  the 
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fame  Deluge,  and  of  the  fucceeding  date  of  the  Sea 
in  the  104  Pfalm,  verf.  6 ,  7,  8,  y.  and  thus  much  for 
thefe  places  in  the  book  of  Job . 

There  remains  a  remarkable  difcourfe  in  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon, ,  relating  to  the  Mofaical  Abyflfe,  and  not 
only  to  that,  but  to  the  Origine  of  the  Earth  in  gene¬ 
ral  3  where  Wifdom  declares  her  antiquity  and  pre-ex- 
iftence  to  all  the  works  of  this  Earth,  Chap.  8.  verf.  23, 
24,  25,  26,  27,  28.  I  was  fet  up  from  everlafting, ,  from 
the  beginning,  ere  the  Earth  was.  When  there  were  no 
Deeps  or  Abyjfes ,  I  was  brought  forth  3  when  no  fountains 
abounding  with  water.  Then  in  the  2  7.  verfe,  When  he 
prepared  the  Heavens ,  I  was  there  3  when  he  fet  a  Compafs 
upon  the  face  of  the  Deep  or  Abyffe.  When  he  eftablijhed 
the  Clouds  above ,  when  he  ftrengthned  the  fountains  of  the 
Abyffe.  Here  is  mention  made  ot  the  Abyffe ,  and  of 
the  Fountains  of  the  Abyffe ,  and  who  can  queftion, 
but  that  the  Fountains  of  the  Abyflfe  here  are  the 
fame  with  the  fountains  of  the  Abyflfe  which  Mofes 
mentions,  and  were  broken  open,  as  he  tells  us,  at 
the  Deluge  ?  Let  us  obferve  therefore  what  form  Wif 
dom  gives  to  this  Abyflfe,  and  confequently  to  the  Mo¬ 
faical  :  And  here  feem  to  be  two  expreffions  that  de¬ 
termine  the  form  of  it,  verf  28  .  He  ftrengthned  the 
fountains  of  the  Abyffe ,  that  is,  the  cover  of  thofe 
fountains,  for  the  Fountains  could  be  ftrengthned 
no  other  way  than  by  making  a  ftrong  cover  or  Arch 
over  them.  And  that  Arch  is  expreft  more  fully  and 
diftinftly  in  the  foregoing  verfe ,  When  he  prepar'd  the 
Heavens ,  I  was  there  3  when  he  fet  a  Compafs  on  the  face 
of  the  Abyffe  3  we  render  it  Compafs ,  the  word  fignifies 
a  Circle  or  Circumference,  or  an  Orb  or  Sphere.  So 
there  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  World  a  Sphere, 
Orb  or  Arch  fet  round  the  Abyffe,  according  to  the 
teftimony  of  Wif  dom,  who  was  then  prefent.  And 
this  fhews  us  both  the  form  of  the  Mofaical  Abyflfe, 
which  was  included  jyithin  this  Vault,  and  the  form 
of  the  habitable  Earth,  which  was  the  outward  fur- 
face  of  this  Vault*  or  the  cover  of  the  Abyffe  that 
was  broke  up  at  the  Deluge. 

And  thus  much,  I  think,  is  fufficient  to  have  noted 
out  of  Scripture,  concerning  the  Mofaical  Abyffe,  to 
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difcover  the  form,  place  and  fituation  of  it  5  which  I 
have  done  the  more  largely,  becaufe  that  being  de¬ 
termin’d,  it  will  draw  in  eafily  all  the  reft  of  our  The¬ 
ory  concerning  the  Deluge.  I  will  now  only  add  one 
or  two  general  Obfervations,  and  fo  conclude  tftis 
difcourfe  3  The  firft  Obfervation  is  concerning  the 
Abyfte  3  Namely,  that  the  opening  and  /hutting  of  the 
Abyjfe ,  is  the  great  hinge  upon  which  Nature  turns  in 
this  Earth  :  This  brings  another  face  of  things,  other 
Scenes  and  a  new  World  upon  the  ftage:  And  accor¬ 
dingly  it  is  a  thing  often  mention’d  and  alluded  to  in 
Scripture,  fometimes  in  a  Natural,  fometimes  in  a 
Moral  or  Theological  fence  3  and  in  both  fences  our 
Saviour  fhutsand  opens  as  he  pleafeth.  Our  Saviour, 
who  is  both  Lord  of  Nature  and  of  Grace,  whofe  Do¬ 
minion  is*  both  in  Heaven  and  in  Earth,  hath  a 
double  Key  3  that  of  the  Abyfte,  whereby  Death  and  job 
Hell  are  in  his  power,  and  all  the  revolutions  of  Na- l+- 
ture  are  under  his  Conduct  and  Providence  3  And 
the  Key  of  David,  whereby  he  admits  or  excludes 2 1-  y 
from  the  City  of  God  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ffl/f 
whom  he  pleafeth.  Of  thofe  places  that  refer  to  the 
Hunting  and  opening  the  Abyfte  in  a  natural  fence,  I 
cannot  but  particularly  take  notice  of  that  in  Job, 

Chap.  12.  verf  14,  15.  God  breaketh  down,  and  it  caiinot  &chap. 
be  bui-lt  again  :  he  jhutteth  tip  man,  and  there  can  be  ?io  I°<* 
opening  :  Behold,  he  withholdeth  the  waters ,  and  they  dry 
up  3  alfo  he  fendeth  them  out,  and  they  overturn  the  Earth, 
Though  thefe  things  be  true  of  God  in  lefter  and 
common  inftancqs,  yet  to  me  it  is  plain,  that  they 
principally  refer  to  the  Deluge,  the  opening  and  fhut¬ 
ting  the  Abyfte,  with  the  diflolution  or  fubverfton  of 
the  Earth  thereupon  3  and  accordingly  they  are  made 
the  great  effects  of  the  Divine  Power  and  Wifdom  in 
the  foregoing  Yerfe,  With  God  is  wifdom  and  ftrength ,  _ 

J)ehatl)  counfel  and  under (landing  3  Behold,  he  breaketh 
down,  &c.  And  alfo  in  the  conclufion  tis  repeated 
again,  With  him  is  ftrength  and  wifdom  3  which  folemnity  6 
would  fcarce  have  been  us’d  for  common  mftances  of  ’  ’ 
his  power.  When  God  is  faid'to  build  or  pull  down, 
and  no  body  can  build  again,  ’tis  not  to  be  under- 
ftood  of  an  Houfe  or  a  Town,  God  builds  and  urn 
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builds  Worlds  3  and  who  fhall  build  up  that  Arch 
that  was  broke  down  at  the  Deluge  ?  Where  fhall  they 
lay  the  Foundation,  or  how  fhall  the  Mountains  be 
rear'd  up  again  to  make  part  of  the  Roof  ?  This  is  the 
Fabrick,  which  when  God  breaketh  down,  none  can 
build  up  again.  He  withholdeth  the  waters  and  they  dry 
7ip  :  As  we  fhew  d  the  Earth  to  have  been  immode¬ 
rately  chapt  and  parcht  before  its  dilTolution.  He 
fended)  them  forth  and  they  overturn  the  Earth.  What 
can  more  properly  exprefs  the  breaking  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  at  the  disruption  of  the  Abyffe  ?  and  the  fubver- 
fion  or  diffolution  of  the  Earth  in  confequence  of  it  ? 
Tis  true  this  laft  paflage  may  be  applied  to  the 
breaking  out  of  waters  in  an  ordinary  Earthquake, 
and  the  fubverlion  of  feme  part  of  the  Earth,  which 
often  follows  upon  it  3  but  it  muft  be  acknowledg'd, 
that  the  fenfe  is  more  weighty,  if  it  be  refer’d  to  the 
great  Deluge,  and  the  great  Earthquake  which  laid 
the  World  in  mines  and  in  water.  And  Philofophi- 
cal  deferiptions  in  Sacred  writings,  like  Prophecies, 
have  often  alefFer  and  a  greater  accomplifhment  and 
interpretation. 

I  could  not  pafs  by  this  place  without  giving  this 
fhort  Explication  of  it.  We  proceed  now  to  the  fe- 
cond  Obfervatioiv  wrhich  is  concerning  the  ftile  of 
Scriptures,  in  moft  of  thofe  places  we  have  cited,  and 
others  upon  the  fame  fubjedt.  The  refledfions  that 
are  made  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Divine  writings,  up¬ 
on  the  Origin  of  the  World,  and  the  formation  of 
the  Earth,  leem  to  me  to  be  writ  in  a  ftile  fomething 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  a  Prophetical  Rile,  and 
to  have  more  of  a  Divine  Enthufiafm  and  Elocution 
in  them,  than  the  ordinary  text  of  Scripture  3  the  ex- 
preflions  are  lofty,  and  fometimes  abrupt,  and  often 
figurative  and  difguis’d,  as  may  be  obferv’d  in  moft 
of  thofe  places  we  have  made  ufe  of,  and  particularly 
in  that  fpeech  of  Wifdom,  Prov.  8.  where  the  2  6.  verfe 
is  fb  oblcure,  that  no  two  Ver lions  that  I  have  yet 
met  with,  whether  Ancient  or  Modern,  agree  in  the 
Tranllation  of  that  Verfe.  And  therefore  though  I 
fully  believe  that  the  conftruction  of  the  firft  Earth 
is  really  intended  in  thofe  words,  yet  feeing  it  could 
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not  be  made  out  clear  without  a  long  and  critical 
difcuftion  of  them,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  be  in¬ 
filled  upon  here.  We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  where¬ 
as  there  is  a  double  form  or  compofition  of  the 
Earth,  that  which  it  had  at  firft,  or  till  the  Deluge, 
and  that  which  it  hath  fince  5  fometimes  the  one,  and 
fometimes  the  other  may  be  glanc'd  upon  111  thefc 
Scripture  phrafes  and  delcriptions  3  and  lb  there  may 
be  in  the  fame  difcourfe  an  intermixture  of  both. 

And  it  commonly  happens  fo  in  an  Enthufiaftick  or 
Prophetick  ftile,  that  by  reafon  ol  the  eagernefs  and 
trembling  of  the  Fancy,  it  doth  not  always  regularly 
follow  the  fame  even  thrcd  of  difcourfe,  but  ftrikes 
many  times  upon  fome  other  thing  that  hath  relation 
to  it,  or  lies  under  or  near  the  fame  view.  Of  this 
we  have  frequent  examples  in  the  Apocafypfe ,  and  in 
that  Prophecy  of  our  Saviour’s,  Matth.  24.  concerning 
the  deftrudtion  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  World.  But 
notwithftanding  any  fuch  unevennefs  or  mdiftinctnefs 
in  the  ftile  of  thofe  places  which  we  have  cited  con¬ 
cerning  the  Origin  and  form  of  the  Earth,  we  may  at 
lead:  make  this  remark,  that  if  there  never  was  any 
other  form  of  the  Earth  but  the  prefent,  nor  any 
other  ftate  of  the  Abvlfe,  than  what  it  is  in  now,  tis 
not  imaginable  what  Ihould  give  occafioir  to  all  thofe 
exprefiions  and  paflfages  that  we  have  cited  5  which  be¬ 
ing  fo  ftrange  in  themfelves  and  paradoxical,  Ihould 
yet  fo  much  favour,  and  fo  fairly  comply  with  our 
fuppofitions.  What  I  have  obferv’d  in  another  place,  Teii  Thcor . 
in  treating  of  Paradife ,  that  the  exprefiions  of  the  An- ltbm  2* c- 
cient  Fathers  were  very  extravagant,  if  Paradife  was 
nothing  but  a  little  plot  of  ground  in  Mefopotamia ,  as 
many  of  late  have  fanfied  3  may  in  like  manner  be 
oblerv'd  concerning  the  ancient  Earth  and  Abyfle,  if 
they  were  in  no  other  form,*  nor  other  date  than 
what  they  are  under  now,  the  exprefiions  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  writers  concerning  them  are  very  d range  anel 
inaccountable,  without  any  deficient  ground,  or  any 
jud:  occafion  for  fuch  uncouth  reprefentations.  If 
there  was  nothing  intended  or  refer'd  to  in  thofe*  de- 
fcriptions,  but  the  prefent  form  and  ftate  of  the 
Earth,  that  is  fo  well  known,  that  in  defcribing  of  it 
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there  would  be  nothing  dark  or  myfterious,  nor  any 
occafion  for  obfcurity  in  the  flile  or  expreffion, 
whereof  we  find  fo  much  in  thofe.  So  as,  all  things 
confider’d,  what  might  otherwife  be  made  an  excepti¬ 
on  to  fome  of  thefe  Texts  alledg’d  by  us,  viz.  that 
they  are  too  obfcure,  becomes  an  argument  for  us,  as 
implying  that  there  is  fomething  more  intended  by 
them,  than  the  prefcnt  and  known  form  of  the  Earth. 
And  we  having  proposd  another  form  and  ftructure 
of  the  Earth,  to  which  thofe  characters  fuit  and  an- 
fWer  more  eafily,  as  this  opens  and  gives  light  to  thofe 
difficult  places,  foit  may  be  rcafonably  concluded  to 
be  the  very  fence  and  notion  intended  by  the  holy 
writers. 

And  thus  much,  I  think,  isfufficient  to  have  obferv’d 
out  of  Scripture,  to  verifie  our  Explication  of  the  De¬ 
luge,  and  our  Application  of  it  to  Noah's  Flood,  both 
according  to  the  Mojaical  Hiftory  of  the  Flood,  and 
according  to  many  occafional  reflections  and  difeour- 
fes  difpers’d  in  other  places  of  Scripture,  concerning 
the  fame  Flood,  or  concerning  the  Abyffe  and  the 
firfl  form  of  the  Earth.  And  though  there  may  be 
fome  other  paffages  of  a  different  afpeCt,  they  will  be 
of  no  force  to  difprove  our  conclufions,  becaufe  they 
relpcdt  the  prefcnt  form  of  the  Earth  and  Sea  5  and 
alio  becaufe  expreffions  that  deviate  more  from  the' 
common  opinion  are  more  remarkable  and  more 
proving  3  in  that  there  is  nothing  could  give  occafi¬ 
on  to  fuch,  but  an  intention  to  exprefs  the  very  truth. 
So,  for  inftance,  if  there  was  one  place  of  Scripture 
that  laid  the  Earth  was  mozi d,  and  feveral  that  feem’d 
to  imply,  that  the  Sim  was  mov’d,  we  fhould  have 
more  regard  to  that  one  place  for  the  motion  of  the 
Earth,  than  to  all  the  other  that  made  againft  it  $ 
becaufe  thofe  others  might  be  fpoken  and  underflood 
according  to  common  opinion  and  common  belief, 
but  that  which  affirm’d  the  motion  of  the  Earth, 
could  not  be  fpoke  upon  any  other  ground,  but  only 
for  inftruCtion  fake.  1  leave  this  to  be  appli’d  to  the 
prefent  fubjed:. 

Thus  much  for  the  Sacred  writings.  As  to  the 
Eliftory  of  the  ancient  Fieathens,  we  cannot  expect:  an 
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account  or  Narration  of  Noah9 s  Flood,  under  that 
name  and  notion  3  but  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  obferve 
two  things  out  of  that  Hiftory.  Firft,  that  the  Inun¬ 
dations  recorded  there  came  generally  to  pafs  in  the 
manner  we  have,  defcrib’d  ‘  the  Uni verfal  Deluge  3 
namely,  by  Earthquakes  and  an  eruption  of  Subterra¬ 
neous  waters,  the  Earth  being  broken  and  falling  in : 
and  of  this  we  have  eifewhere  given  a  full  account  out 
of  their  Authors.  Secondly,  that  Deucalion  s  Deluge 
in  particular,  which  isfuppos’d  by  moft  of  the  Anci¬ 
ent  Fathers  to  reprefent  Noah's  Flood,  is  faid  to  have 
been  accompanied  with  a  gaping  or  difrupdon  of  the 
Earth;  Apollodorus  faith,  that  the  Mountains  of  Thef  Bibi.  hb.  is 
faly  were  divided  afunder,  or  feparate  one  from  ano¬ 
ther  at  that  time:  And  Lucian  (  de  dea  Syria  )  tells  a 
very  remarkable  ftory  to  this  purpofe,  concerning 
Deucalion  s  Deluge,  and  a  ceremony  obferv’d  in  the 
Temple  of  Hieropolis ,  in  commemoration  of  it  3  which 
ceremony  feems  to  have  been  of  that  nature,  as  im¬ 
plied  that  there  was  an  opening  of  the  Earth  at  the 
time  of  the  Deluge,  and  that  the  waters  fubfided  into 
that  again  when  the  Deluge  ceaft.  Fie  faith,  that 
this  Temple  at  Hieropolis  was  built  upon  a  kind  of 
Abyffe,  or  had  a  bottomlefs  pit,  or  gaping  of  the 
Earth  in  one  part  of  it,  and  the  people  of  Arabia  and 
Syria ,  and  the  Countries  thereabouts  twice  a  year  re¬ 
pair’d  to  this  Temple,  and  brought  with  them  every 
one  a  veffel  of  water,  which  they  pour’d  out  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Temple,  and  made  a  kind  of  an  Inun¬ 
dation  there  in  memory  of  Deucalion's  Deluge  3  and 
this  water  funk  by  degrees  into  a  Chafm  or  opening 
of  a  Rock,  which  the  Temple  flood  upon,  and  fo 
left  the  floor  dry  again.  And  this  was  a  rite  folemn- 
ly  and  religioufly  perform’d  both  by  the  Priefts  and  by 
the  People.  If  Mofes  had  left  fuch  a  Religious  rite 
among  the  Jews ,  I  fhould  not  have  doubted  to  have 
interpreted  it  concerning  his  Abyffe,  and  the  retiring 
of  the  waters  into  it  3  but  thea&ual  difruption  of  the 
Abyffe  could  not  well  be  reprefented  by  any  ceremo¬ 
ny.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  prefent  queftion, 
and  the  true  application  of  our  Theory  to  Noah's 
Flood. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

•  > 

clhe  particular  Hiflory  (^NoahV  Flood  is  explain  d 
in  all  the  material  parts  and  circumflances  of  it, 
according  to  the precedingFheory,  Any  feeming 

difficulties  removed,  and  the  whole  Seffion  con¬ 
cluded,  with  a  T>ifcourfe  how  far  the  ^Deluge  may 
he  lookpupon  as  the  effeU  of  an  ordinary  Trovu 
deuce,  and  how  far  of  an  extraordinary. 

WE  have  now  proved  our  Explication  of  the 
Deluge  to  be  more  than  an  Idea,  or  to  be  a 
true  piece  of  Natural  Hiftory  3  and  it  may  be  the  grea- 
teft  and  moft  remarkable  that  hath  yet  been  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  World.  We  have  fhown  it  to  be 
the  real  account  of  Noah's  Flood,  according  to  Au¬ 
thority  both  Divine  and  Humane  3  and  I  would  wil¬ 
lingly  proceed  one  ftep  further,  and  declare  my 
thoughts  concerning  the  manner  and  order  wherein 
Noah's  Flood  came  to  pafs  3  In  what  method  all  thofe 
things  happen'd  and  fucceeded  one  another,  that 
make  up  the  Hiftory  of  it,  as  caufes  or  effects,  or 
other  parts  or  circumftances :  As  how  the  Ark  was 
born  upon  the  waters,  what  effect  the  Rains  had  that 
fell  firft,  at  what  time  the  Earth  broke,  and  the 
Abyfte  was  open'd  3  and  what  the  condition  of  the 
Earth  was  upon  the  ending  of  the  Flood,  and  fuch 
like.  But  I  defire  to  propofe  my  thoughts  concern¬ 
ing  thefe  things  only  as  conjectures,  which  I  will 
ground  as  near  as  I  can  upon  Scripture  and  Reafon, 
and  am  very  willing  they  Ihould  be  rectifi'd  where 
they  happen  to  be  amifs.  I  know  how  fubjeCt  we 
are  to  miftakesin  thefe  great  and  remote  things,  when 
we  defeend  to  particularities  3  but  I  am  willing  to 
expofe  the  Theory  to  a  full  trial,  and  to  (hew  the 
way  for  any  to  examine  it,  provided  they  do  it  with 
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equity  and  fincerity.  I  have  no  other  defign  than  to 
contribute  my  endeavours  to  find  out  the  truth  in  a 
fubjeft  of  fo  great  importance,  and  wherein  the 
World  hath  hitherto  had  fo  little  latisfaction  :*  And 
he  that  in  an  obfeure  argument  propofeth  an  Hypothe- 
fis  that  reacheth  from  end  to  end,  though  it  be  not 
exadt  in  every  particular,  'tis  not  without  a  good  ef¬ 
fect  for  it  gives  aim  to  others  to  take  their  meafures 
better,  and  opens  their  invention  in  a  matter  which 
©therwife,  it  may  be,  would  have  been  impenetrable 
to  them  :  As  he  that  makes  the  firft  way  through  a 
thick  Foreft,  though  it  be  not  the  ftreighteft  and 
fhorteft,  deferves  better,  and  hath  done  more  than  he 
that  makes  it  freighter  and  fmoother  afterwards. 

Providence  that  ruleth  all  things  and  all  Ages,  af¬ 
ter  the  Earth  had  flood  above  fixteen  hundred  Years, 
thought  fit  to  put  a  period  to  that  World,,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  was  reveal'd  to  Noah,  that  for  the  wfick- 
ednefs  and  degeneracy  of  men,  God  would  deftroy 
mankind  with  the  Earth  (  Gen.  6.  13.  )  in  a  Deluge  of 
water  5  whereupon  he  was  commanded,  in  order  to 
the  preferving  of  himfelf  and  family,  as  a  flock  for 
the  new  World,  to  build  a  great  Velfel  or  Ark  to 
float  upon  the  waters,  and  had  inftrudtions  given  him 
for  the  building  of  it  both  as  to  the  matter  and  as  to 
the  form.  Noah  believed  the  word  of  God,  though 
againft  his  fenles,  and  all  external  appearances,  and 
let  himfelf  to  work  to  build  an  Ark,  according  to  the 
direchons  given,  which  after  many  years  labour  was 
finish'd  3  whilft  the  incredulous  World,  fecure 
enough,  as  they  thought,  againft  a  Deluge,  continu'd 
flill  in  their  excefles  and  inlolencies,  and  laught  at  the 
admonition  of  Noah ,  and  at  the  folly  of  his  defign  of 
building  an  extravagant  machine,  a  floating  houfe,  to 
lave  himfelf  from  an  imaginary  Inundation  3  for  they 
thought  it  no  lefs,  feeing  it  was  to  be  in  an  Earth 
where  there  was  no  Sea,  nor  any  Rain  neither  in 
thofe  parts,  according  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  Na¬ 
ture  3  as  lhall  be  fhown  in  the  fecond  Book  of  this 
Treatife.. 

But  when  the  appointed  time  was  come,  the  Hea¬ 
vens  began  to  melt,  and  the  Rains  to  fall,  and  thefe 
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were  the  firft  furprizing  caufes  and  preparatives  to 
the  Deluge  5  They  fell  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
together,  and  that  throughout  the  face  of  the  whole 
Earth  3  which  could  not  but  have  a  confiderable  ef¬ 
fect  on  that  Earth,  being  even  and  fmooth,  without 
Hills  and  eminencies,  and  would  lay  it  all  under  wa¬ 
ter  to  fome  depth  3  fo  as  the  Ark,  if  it  could  not  float 
upon  thofe  Rain-waters,  at  lead  taking  the  advantage 
of  a  River,  or  of  a  Dock  or  Ciftern  made  to  receive 
them,  it  might  be  a-float  before  the  Abyffe  was  bro¬ 
ken  open.  For  I  do  not  fuppole  the  Abyffe  broken 
open  till  after  the  forty  days  Rain  3  and  I  do  not  know 
but  that  very  Rain,  fo  covering  up  and  enclofingthe 
Earth  on  every  fide,  might  providentially  contribute 
to  the  difruption  of  it  3  not  only  by  foftning  and 
weakning  the  Arch  of  the  Earth  in  the  bottom  of 
thofe  cracks  and  Chaims  which  were  made  by  the 
Sun,  and  which  the  Rain  would  firft  run  into,  but 
efpeciallyby  flopping  on  a  hidden  all  the  pores  of  the 
Earth,  and  all  evaporation,  which  would  make  the 
Vapours  within  ftruggle  more  violently,  as  we  get  a 
Fever  by  a  Cold  3  and  it  may  be  in  that  ftruggle  the 
Doors  and  the  Bars  were  broke,  and  the  great  Abyffe 
gufht  out,  as  out  of  a  womb. 

However,  when  the  Rains  were  fain,  we  may  fup- 
pofe  the  face  of  the  Earth  cover'd  over  with  water  3 
and  whether  it  was  thefe  waters  that  S.  Peter  refers  to, 
or  that  of  the  Abyffe  afterwards,  I  cannot  tell,  when 
he  faith  in  his  firft  Epiftle,  Chap.  3.  20.  Noah  and  his 
family  were  fav  J  by  water  3  fo  as  the  water  which  de- 
ftroy’d  the  reft  of  the  World,  was  an  inftrument  of 
their  confervation,  in  as  much  as  it  bore  up  the  Ark, 
and  kept  it  from  that  impetuous  fhock,  which  it 
would  have  had,  if  either  it  had  flood  upon  drv  land 
when  the  Earth  fell,  or  if  the  Earth  had  been  diffolv’d 
without  any  water  on  it  or  under  it.  However,  things 
being  thus  prepar’d,  let  us  fuppofe  the  great  frame 
of  the  exteriour  Earth  to  have  broke  at  this  time,  or 
the  Fountains  of  the  great  Abyffe,  as  Mofes  faith,  to 
have  been  then  open’d,  from  thence  would  iffue,  up¬ 
on  the  fall  of  the  Earth,  with  an  unfpeakable  vio¬ 
lence,  fuch  a  Flood  of  waters  as  would  overrun  and 
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overwhelm  for  a  time  all  thofe  fragments  which  the 
Earth  broke  into,  and  bury  in  one  common  Grave  all 
mankind,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth.  Be- 
fides,  if"  the  Floodgates  of  Heaven  were  any  thing  di- 
dined  from  the  forty  days  Rain,  their  effufion,  ’tis 
likely,  was  at  this  fame  time  when  the  Abyffe  was 
broken  open  5  for  the  finking  of  the  Earth  would 
make  an  extraordinary  convulfion  of  the"  Regions  of 
the  Air,  and  that  crack  and  noife  that  mud  be  in  the 
falling  World,  and  in  the  collifion  of  the  Earth  and 
the  Abyffe,  would  make  a  great  and  univerfal  Con- 
cuffion  above,  which  things  together,  mull;  needs  fo 
fhake,  or  fo  fqueez  the  Atmofphere,  as  to  bring 
down  all  the  remaining  Vapours  5  But  the  force  of 
thefe  motions  not  being  equal  throughout  the  w  hole 
Air,  but  drawing  or  preffing  more  in  fome  places 
than  in  other,  where  the  Center  of  the  convulfion 
was,  there  wrould  be  the  chiefeft  collection,  and  there 
w^ould  fall,  not  fhowers  of  Ram,  or  fingle  drops,  but 
great  fpouts  or  caskades  of  water  5  and  this  is  that 
which  Mofes  feems  to  call,  not  improperly,  the  Cata¬ 
racts  of  Heaven,  or  the  Windows  of  Heaven  being  fet 
open. 

Thus  the  Flood  came  to  its  height  5  and  Tis  not 
eafie  to  reprefent  to  our  felves  this  ftrange  Scene  of 
things,  when  the  Deluge  w^as  in  its  fury  and  extremi¬ 
ty  5  when  the  Earth  was  broken  and  fwallow’d  up  in 
the  Abyffe,  whofe  raging  waters  rife  higher  than  the 
Mountains,  and  fill’d  the  Air  with  broken  weaves, 
with  an  univerfal  miff  and  with  thick  darknefs,  fo  as 
Nature  feem’d  to  be  in  a  fecond  Chaos  3  and  upon 
this  Chaos  rid  the  didred  Ark,  that  bore  the  fmall  re¬ 
mains  of  Mankind.  No  Sea  was  ever  fo  tumultuous 
as  this,  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  prefent  Nature  to  be 
compar’d  with  the  diforder  of  thefe  waters  5  All  the 
Poetry,  and  all  the  Hyperboles  that  arc  us’dm  the  de- 
feription  of  Storms  and  raging  Seas,  were  literally 
true  in  this,  if  not  beneath  it.  The  Ark  was  really 
earn’d  to  the  tops  of  the  highed  Mountains,  and  into 
the  places  of  the  Clouds,  and  thrown  down  again  in¬ 
to  the  deepeft  Gulfs  5  and  to  this  very  date  of  the  De¬ 
luge  and  of  the  Ark,  vdiich  was  a  Type  of  the  Church 
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in  this  World,  David  feems  to  have  alluded  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  Pjal.  42.  7.  Abyffe  calls  upo?i  Abyjfe 
at  the  noife  of  thy  Cataraffs  or  water  jp outs  3  all  thy  waves 
and  billows  have  gone  over  me .  It  was  no  doubt  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  miraculous  Providence,  that  could 
make  a  Veflel,  fo  lllman’d,  live  upon  fuch  a  Sea  3  that 
kept  it  fror$  being  dafht  again!!  the  Hills,  or  over¬ 
whelm’d  in  the  Deeps.  That  Abyffe  which  had  de¬ 
vour’d  and  fwalloW’d  up  whole  Forefts  of  Woods, 
Cities,  and  Provinces,  nay  the  whole  Earth,  when  it 
had  conquer’d  all,  and  triumph’d  over  all,  could  not 
deflroy  this  fingle  Ship.  I  remember  in  the  ftory  of 
the  Argonauticks ,  when  Jafon  fet  out  to  fetch  the  Gol¬ 
den  Fleece,  the  Poet  faith,  all  the  Gods  that  day  look’d 
down  from  Heaven,  to  view  the  Ship  5  and  the  Nymphs 
flood  upon  the  Mountain-tops  to  fee  the  noble  Youth 
of  Thefaly  pulling  at  the  Oars  3  We  may  with  more 
reafon  fuppofe  the  good  Angels  to  have  lookt  down  ‘ 
upon  this  Ship  of  Noah9 s  3  and  that  not  out  of  curio- 
fity,  as  idle  fpedtators,  but  with  a  paflionate  concern 
for  its  fafety  and  deliverance.  A  Ship  whofe  Cargo 
was  no  lefs  than  a  whole  World  3  that  carri’d  the 
fortune  and  hopes  of  all  poflerity,  and  if  this  had  pe- 
rifht,  the  Earth,  for  any  thing  we  know,  had  been 
nothing  but  a  Defert,  a  great  mine,  a  dead  heap  of 
Rubbifh,  from  the  Deluge  to  the  Conflagration. 
But  Death  and  Hell,  the  Grave,  and  Deftrudtion  have 
their  bounds.  We  may  entertain  our  felves  with  the 
confideration  of  the  face  of  the  Deluge,  and  of  the 
broken  and  drown’d  Earth,  in  this  Scheme,  with  the 
floating  Ark,  and  the  guardian  Angels. 


Thus 
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Thus,  much  for  the  beginning  and  progrefs  of  the 
Deluge.  It  now  remains  only  that  we  conlider  it  in 
its  decreafe,  and  the  ftate  of  the  Earth  a  ter  t  e  y^ 
ters  were  retir’d  into  their  Chanels,  which  makes  the 
prefent  ftate  of  it.  Mofes  faith,  God  brought  a  i 
upon  the  waters,  and  the  tops  of  the  Hi  s  became 
bare,  and  then  the  lower  grounds  and  Plains  by  de- 
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grecs  3  the  waters  being  funk  into  the  Chanels  of  the 
Sea,  and  the  hollowneis  of  the  Earth,  and  the  whole 
Globe  appearing  in  the  form  it  is*  now  under. 
There  needs  nothing  be  added  for  explication  of  this, 
'tis  the  genuine  confequence  ot  the  Theory  we  have 
given  of  the  Deluge  3  and  whether  this  wind  was  a 
defending  wind  to  deprefs  and  keep  down  the  fwel- 
lings  and  inequalities  of  the  Abyffe,  or  whether  it  was 
only  to  dry  the  Land  as  faft  as  it  appear'd,  or  might 
have  both  effedts,  I  do  not  know  3  But  as  nothing 
can  be  perpetual  that  is  violent,  fo  this  commotion 
of  the  Abyffe  abated  after  a  certain  time,  and  the 
great  force  that  imped'd  the  waters,  decreafing,  their 
natural  gravity  began  to  take  effect,  and  to  reduce 
them  into  the  lowed  places,  at  an  equal  height,  and 
in  an  even  furface,  and  level  one  part  with  another  : 
That  is,  in  fhort,  the  Abyffe  became  our  Sea,  fixt 
within  its  Chanel,  and  bounded  by  Rocks  and  Moun¬ 
tains  :  Then  was  the  decreed  place  eftahlijht  for  ip  and 
Bars  and  Doors  were  fet  3  then  was  it  [aid,  hitherto  / halt 
thou  come ,  and  no  further ,  and  here  fhall  thy  proud  waves 
be  ftopt.  And  the  Deluge  being  thus  ended,  and  the 
waters  fetled  in  their  Chanels,  the  Earth  took  fuch  a 
Figure  as  is  here  reprefented  3  And  this  will  be  the 
form  and  date  of  it  till  its  great  change  comes  in  the 
Conflagration,  when  we  expedt  a  new  Heaven  and  a 
new  Earth. 

But  to  purfue  this  profpedt  of  things  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  3  we  may  cafily  imagine,  that  for  many  years  af¬ 
ter  the  Deluge  cead,  the  face  of  the  Earth  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now,  and  the  Sea  had  other 
bounds  than  it  hath  at  prefent.  I  do  not  doubt  but 
the  Sea  reach'd  much  further  in-land,  and  climb’d 
higher  upon  the  fides  of  the  Mountains  3  And  I  have 
obferv'd  in  many  places,  a  ridge  of  Mountains  feme 
didance  from  the  Sea,  and  a  Plain  from  their  roots 
to  the  fliore3  which  Plain  no  doubt  was  formerly  co¬ 
ver'd  by  the  Sea,  bounded  againd  thofe  Hills  as  its 
fird  and  natural  Ramparts,  or  as  the  ledges  or  lips  of 
its  Veffel.  And  it  ferns  probable,  that  the  Sea  doth 
dill  grow  narrower  jfrom  Age  to  Age,  and  finks  more 
within  its  Chanel  and  the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  ac¬ 
cording 
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cording  as  it  can  make  its  way  into  all  thole  Subter¬ 
raneous  Cavities,  and  crowd  the  Air  out  of  them. 
We  fee  whole  Countries  of  Land  gain'd  from  it,  and 
by  feveral  indications,  as  ancient  Sea-ports  left  dry 
and  ufelefs,  old  Sea-marks  far  within  the  Land,  pieces 
of  Ships,  Anchors,  isrc.  left  at  a  great  diflance  Lorn 
the  prefent  fhores  5  from  thefe  figns,  and  fuch  like, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  Sea  reach'd  many  places 
formerly  that  now  are  dry  Land,  and  at  firft  I  believe 
was  generally  bound  on  either  fide  with  a  chain  of 
Mountains.  So  I  fhould  eafily  imagine  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  for  inflance,  to  have  been  bounded  by  the 
continuation  of  the  Alps  through  Dauphine  and  Lan- 
gue dock,  to  the  Pyreneans ,  and  at  the  other  end  by  the 
Darmatict^  Mountains  almoft  to  the  Black  Sea.  Then 
Atlas  major  which  runs  along  with  the  Mediterranean 
from  Aigypt  to  the  Atlantic 4  Ocean,  and  now  parts 
Barbary  and  Numiclia ,  may  pollibly  have  been  the  An¬ 
cient  Barriere  on  the  Africk >  fide.  And  in  our  own 
Ifland  I  could  eafily  figure  to  my  felf,  in  many  parts 
of  it,  other  Sea-bounds  than  what  it  hath  at  prefent  * 
and  the  like  may  be  obferv’cl  in  other  Countries. 

And  as  the  Sea  had  much  larger  bounds  for  feme 
time  after  the  Deluge,  fo  the  Land  had  a  different 
face  in  manv  refpects  to  what  it  hath  now  5  for  we 
fuppofe  the  Valleys  and  lower  grounds,  where  the  de- 
feent  and  derivation  of  the  water  was  not  fo  eafie,  to 
have  been  full  of  Lakes  and  Pools  for  a  long  time  $ 
and  thefe  were  often  converted  into  Fens  and  Bogs, 
where  the  ground  being  fpongy,  fuckt  up  the  water, 
and  the  loofen'd  Earth  fwell’d  into  a  loft  and  pappy 
lubflance  5  which  would  Bill  continue  fo,  if  there 
was  any  courfe  of  water  fenfible  or  infenfible,  above 
or  within  the  ground,  that  fed  this  moift  place  :  But 
if  the  water  flood  in  a  more  firm  Bafin,  or  on  a  foil 
which  for  its  heavinefs  or  any  other  reafon  would  not 
mix  with  it,  it  made  a  Lake  or  clear  Pool.  And  we 
may  eafily  imagine  there  were  innumerable  fuch 
Lakes,  and  Bogs  and  faflncffes  for  many  years  after 
the  Deluge,  till  the  World  begun  to  be  pretty  well 
flockt  with  people,  and  humane  induflry  cleans'd  and 
drain’d  thofe  unfruitful  and  unhabitable  places.  And 
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thoic  Countries  that  have  been  later  cultivated,  or 
by  a  lazier  people,  retain  hill,  in  proportion  to  their 
lituation  and  foil,  a  greater  number  of  them. 

Neither  is  it  at  all  incongruous  or  inconvenient  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  face  ot  the  Earth  flood  in  this 
manner  for  many  years  after  the  Deluge  5  for  while 
Mankind  was  fmall  and  few,  they  needed  but  a  little 
ground  for  their  feats  or  fuftenance  5  and  as  they  grew 
more  numerous,  the  Earth  proportionably  grew 
more  dry,  and  more  parts  of  it  fit  for  habitation.  I 
De  RrP-  eafily  believe  that  Plato  s  obfervation  or  tradition  is 
true,  that  Men  at  firft,  after  the  Flood,  liv’d  in  the 
Up-lands  and  fides  of  the  Mountains,  and  by  degrees 
lunk  into  the  Plains  and  lower  Countries,  when  Na¬ 
ture  had  prepar’d  them  for  their  ufe,  and  their  num- 
Gen.  n.  bers  requir’d  more  room.  The  Hiftory  of  Mofes  tells 
us,  that  fometime  alter  the  Deluge,  Noah  and  his  po- 
fterity,  his  Sons  and  his  Grandchildren  chang’d  their 
quarters,  and  fell  down  into  the  Plains  of  Shiner,  from 
the  lides  of  the  Hills  where  the  Ark  had  refted  5  and 
in  this  Plain  was  the  laft  general  rendezvous  of 
Mankind  5  fo  long  they  feem  to  have  kept  in  a  body, 
and  from  thence  they 'were  divided  and  broken  into 
companies,  and  difperfi,  firft,  into  the  neighbouring 
Countries,  and  then  by  degrees  throughout  the  whole 
Earth  5  the  leveral  fucceflive  Generations,  like  the 
waves  of  the  Sea  when  it  flows,  overreaching  one 
another,  and  ftriking  out  further  and  further,  till 
they  had  peopled  the  Earth. 

And  this  may  be  fufficient  to  have  difeourft  con¬ 
cerning  all  the  parts  of  the  Deluge,  and  the  reftituti- 
on  of  the  Earth  to  an  habitable  form,  for  the  further 
union  of  our  Theory  with  the  Hiftory  of  Mofes  3 
There  refts  only  one  thing  in  that  Hiftory  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of,  which  may  be  thought  poffibly  not  to 
agree  fo  well  with  our  account  of  the  Deluge  ^  name¬ 
ly,  that  Mofes  lecms  to  fruit  up  the  Abyffc  again  at  the 
end  of  the  Deluge,  which  our  Explication  fuppofeth 
to  continue  open.  But  befides  that  half  the  Abyfle 
is  ftill  really  cover’d,  Mofes  faith  the  fame  thing  of  the 
windows  of  Heaven,  that  they  were  fhut  up  too  3  and 
he  leemeth  in  both  to  exprefsonly  the  ceflationof  the 
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Effedt  which  proceeded  from  their  opening :  For  as 
Mofes  had  aferib’d  the  Deluge  to  the  opening  of  thefe 
two,  fo  when  it  was  to  ceafe,  he  faith,  thefe  two  were 
Ihut  up  5  as  they  were  really  put  into  fuch  a  condition, 
both  of  them,  that  they  could  not  continue  the  De¬ 
luge  any  longer,  nor  ever  be  the  occafion  of  a  fecond  ; 
and  therefore  in  that  fence,  and  as  to  that  effect  were 
for  ever  fhut  up.  Some  may  poffibly  make  that  alio 
an  Objection  againft  us,  that  Mofes  mentions  andfup- 
pofes  the  Mountains  at  the  Deluge,  for  he  faith,  the 
waters  reached  fifteen  Cubits  above  the  tops  of 
them  3  whereas  we  fuppofe  the  Ante-diluvian  Earth  to 
have  had  a  plain  and  uniform  furface,  without  any 
inequalityof  Hills  and  Valleys.  But  this  is  eafily  an- 
fwer’d,  ’twas  in  the  height  of  the  Deluge  that  Mofes 
mention’d  the  Mountains,  and  we  fuppofe  them  to 
have  rifen  then  or  more  towards  the  beginning  of  it, 
when  the  Earth  wras  broke  3  and  thefe  Mountains 
continuing  ftill  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth,  Mofes 
might  very  well  take  them  for  a  flandard  to  meafure 
and  exprefs  to  pofterity  the  height  of  the  waters, 
though  they  were  not  upon  the  Earth  when  the  De¬ 
luge  begun.  Neither  is  there,any  mention  made,  as 
is  obferv’d  by  fome,  of  Mountains  in  Scripture,  or  of 
Rain,  till  the  time  of  the  Deluge. 

We  have  now  finifht  our  account  of  Noah's  Flood, 
both  generally  and  particularly  3  and  I  have  not  wit¬ 
tingly  omitted  or  conceal’d  any  difficulty  that  oc- 
cur’d  to  me,  either  from  the  Hiflory,  or  from  ab- 
flradt  reafon  :  Our  Theory,  fo  far  as  I  know,  hath  • 
the  confent  and  authority  of  both :  And  ho\V  far  it 
agrees  and  is  demonflrable  from  natural  obfervation, 
or  from  the  form  and  Phenomena  of  this  Earth,  as  it 
lies  at  prefent,  lhall  be  the  fubject  of  the  remaining 
part  of  this  Firft  Book.  In  the  mean  time  I  do  not 
know  any  thing  more  to  be  added  in  this  part,  un- 
lefs  it  be  to  conclude  with  an  Advertifement  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  miflake  or  mifeonftrudhon,  as  if  this  Theo¬ 
ry,  by  explaining  the  Deluge  in  a  natural  way,  or  by 
natural  caufes,  did  detradt  from  the  power  of  God, 
by  which  that  great  judgment  was  brought  upon 
the  World  in  a  Providential  and  miraculous  manner. 

V  To 
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To  fatisfie  all  reafonable  and  intelligent  perfons  in 
this  particular,  I  anfwer  and  declare,  firft,  That  we 
arc  far  from  excluding  Divine  Providence,  either  or¬ 
dinary  or  extraordinary,  from  the  caufes  and  conduct 
of  the  Deluge.  I  know  a  Sparrow  doth  not  fall  to 
the  ground  without  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
.  much  lefs  doth  the  great  World  fall  in  pieces  without 
his  good  pleafure  and  fuperintendency.  In  him  all 
things  live,  (  move,  and  have  their  being  ,  Things 
that  have  Life  and  Thought  have  it  from  him,  he  is 
the  Fountain  of  both  :  Things  that  have  motion  on¬ 
ly,  without  Thought,  have  it  alfo  from  him  :  And 
what  hath  only  naked  Being,  without  Thought  or 
Motion,  owe  ft  ill  that  Being  to  him.  And  thefe  are 
not  only  deriv'd  from  God  at  firft,  but  every  moment 
continued  and  conferv  d  by  him.  So  intimate  and 
umverfal  is  the  dependance  of  all  things  upon  the  Di¬ 
vine  Will  and  Power. 

In  the  fecond  place,  they  are  guilty,  in  my  Judg¬ 
ment,  of  a  great  Error  or  indifcretion,  that  oppofe 
the  courfe  of  Nature  to  Providence.  Our  Saviour 
.6.23.  makes  thofe  things  mftances  of  Divine  Providence, 
which  yet  come  to  pals  in  an  ordinary  courfe  of  Na¬ 
ture  :  In  that  part  of  his  excellent  Sermon  upon  the 
Mount,  that  concerns  Providence,  He  bids  them 
Co?? [icier  the  Lilies  how  they  grow ,  they  toil  not,  neither 
Jo  they  [pin,  and  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  ar - 
12.22.  rayed  hke  one  of  thefe  5  He  bids  them  alio  confider  the 
Ravens,  they  neither  fow  nor  reap,  neither  have  they 
'  Storehoufe  nor  Barn,  and  God  feedeth  them.  The  Lilies 
grow,  and  the  Ravens  are  fed  according  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  of  Nature,  and  yet  they  are  juftly  made 
arguments  of  Providence  by  our  Saviour  5  nor  are 
thefe  things  lefs  Providential,  becaufe  conftant  and  re¬ 
gular  3  on  the  contrary,  fuch  a  difpofition  or  efta- 
blifhment  of  fecond  caufes,  as  will  in  the  beft  order, 
and  for  a  long  fucccftion,  produce  the  mod:  regular 
effects,  affifted  only  with  the  ordinary  concourfe  of 
the  firft  caufe,  is  a  greater  argument  of  wifdom  and 
contrivance,  than  fuch  a  difpofition  of  caufes  as  will 
not  in  fo  good  an  order,  or  for  fo  long  a  time  pro¬ 
duce  regular  effects,  without  an  extraordinary  con¬ 
courfe 
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courfe  and  interpofition  of  the  Firft  caufe.  This,  I 
think,  is  clear  to  every  mans  judgment.  We  think 
him  a  better  Artift  that  makes  a  Clock  that  ftrikes  re¬ 
gularly  at  every  hour  from  the  Springs  and  Wheels 
which  he  puts  in  the  work,  than  he  that  hath  fo  made 
his  Clock  that  he  muft  put  his  finger  to  it  every  hour 
to  make  it  ftrike  :  And  if  one  fhould  contrive  a  piece 
of  Clock-work  fo  that  it  fhould  beat  all  the  hours,  and 
make  all  its  motions  regularly  for  fuch  a  time,  and 
that  time  being  come,  upon  a  fignal  given,  or  a 
Spring  toucht,  it  fhould  of  its  own  accord  fall  all  to 
pieces  5  would  not  this  be  look'd  upon  as  a  piece  of 
greater  Art,  than  if  the  workman  came  at  that  time 
prefixt,  and  with  a  great  Hammer  beat  it  into  pieces  ? 
I  ufe  thefe  companfons  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  no 
detraction  from  Divine  Providence,  that  the  courfe  of 
Nature  is  exaCt  and  regular,  and  that  even  in  itsgrea- 
teft  changes  and  revolutions  it  fhould  (till  confpire 
and  be  prepar’d  to  anfwer  the  ends  and  purpofes  of 
the  Divine  Will  in  reference  to  the  Moral  World. 
This  feems  to  me  to  be  the  great  Art  of  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,  fo  to  ad  juft  the  two  Worlds,  Humane  and 
Natural,  Material  and  Intellectual,  as  feeing  thorough 
the  poffibilities  and  futuritions  of  each,  according  to 
the  firft  ftate  and  circumftances  he  puts  them  under, 
they  fhould  all  along  correfpond  and  fit  one  another, 
and  efpecialiy  in  their  great  Crifes  and  Periods. 

Thirdly,  Befides  the  ordinary  Providence  of  God  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  Nature,  there  is  doubtlefsan 
extraordinary  Providence  that  doth  attend  the  greater 
Scenes  and  the  greater  revolutions  of  Nature.  This, 
methinks,  befides  all  other  proof  from  the  Effects,  is 
very  rational  and  neceffary  in  it  felf  5  Tor  it  would  be 
a  limitation  of  the  Divine  Power  and  Will  fo  to  be 
bound  up  to  fecond  caufes,  as  never  to  ufe,  upon  oc- 
cafion,  an  extraordinary  influence  or  direction  :  And 
ftismanifeft,  taking  any  Syfteme  of  Natural  caufes,  if 
the  bcft  poflible,  that  there  may  be  more  and  grea¬ 
ter  things  done,  if  to  this,  upon  certain  occafions 
you  joyn  an  extraordinary  conduCt.  And  as  we  have 
taken  notice  before,  that  there  was  an  extraordinary 
Providence  in  the  formation  or  compofition  of  the 
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firft  Earth,  fo  I  believe  there  was  alfo  in  the  diflblu- 
tion  of  it  3  And  I  think  it  had  been  impoflible  for  the 
Ark  to  have  liv’d  upon  the  raging  AbyfTe,  or  for 
Noah  and  his  family  to  have  been  preferv’d,  if  there 
had  not  been  a  miraculous  hand  of  Providence  to 
take  care  of  them.  But  ’tis  hard  to  feparate  and  di- 
ftinguifh  an  ordinary  and  extraordinary  Providence 
in  all  cafes,  and  to  mark  juft  how  far  one  goes,  and 
where  the  other  begins.  And  writing  a  Theory  of 
the  Deluge  here,  as  we  do,  we  were  to  exhibit  a  Se¬ 
nes  of  caufes  whereby  it  might  be  made  intelligible, 
or  to  fhew  the  proximate  Natural  caufes  of  it  5  where¬ 
in  we  follow  the  example  both  of  Mofes  and  S.  Veter  3 
and  with  the  fame  veneration  of  the  Divine  Power 
and  Wifdom  in  the  government  of  Nature,  by  acon- 
ftant  ordinary  Providence,  and  an  occafional  extra¬ 
ordinary. 

So  much  for  the  Theory  of  the  Deluge,  and  the 
fecond  Sedtion  of  this  Difcourfe. 


C  H  A  P.  I  X. 

The  Second  Tart  of  this  Thfcourfe ,  proving  the 
fame  Theory  from  the  Effe'tts  and  prefen  t  Form  of 
the  Earth .  Firft ,  by  a  general  Scheme  of  what 
is  mojl  remarkable  in  this  Cjlobey  and  then  by  a 
more  particular  Induction  •  beginning  with  an  Ac - 
count  of  Subterraneous  Cavities  and  Subterrane - 
'Ous  J Eaters. 


WE  have  now  finifht  our  explication  of  the  Uni- 
verfal  Deluge,  and  given  an  account,  not 
only  of  the  poffibility  of  it,  but  of  its  Caufes  3  and  of 
that  form  and  ftrudture  of  the  Earth,  whereby  the 
Old  World  was  fubjedt  to  that  fort  of  Fate.  We  have 
not  beg’d  any  Principles  or  Suppofitions  for  the 
proof  of  this,  but  taking  that  common  ground, 
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which  both  Mofes  and  all  Antiquity  prefents  to  us, 
yiZt  That  this  Earth  rofe  from  a  Chaos  3  We  have  from 
that  deduc'd,  by  an  eafie  train  of  confequences,  what 
the  firft  Form  of  it  would  be  3  and  from  that  Form, 
as  from  a  nearer  ground,  we  have  by  a  fecond  train 
of  confequences  made  it  appear,  that  at  feme  time  or 
other  that  firft  Earth  would  be  fubjed:  to  a  diffolu- 
tion,  and  by  that  diffolution  to  a  Deluge.  And  thus 
far  we  have  proceeded  only  by  the  intuition  of  caufes, 
as  is  moft  proper  to  a  Theory  3  but  for  the  fatisfacPi- 
on  of  thole  that  require  more  fenfible  arguments, 
and  to  compleat  our  proofs  on  either  hand,  we  will 
now  argue  from  the  Effedts  3  And  from  the  prefent 
ftate  of  Nature,  and  the  prefent  form  of  the  Earth, 
prove  that  it  hath  been  broken,  and  undergone  fuch 
a  diffolution  as  we  have  already  defcrib’d,  and  made 
the  immediate  occafion  of  the  Deluge.  And  that  we 
may  do  this  more  perfpicuoufly  and  diftindfly,  we  will 
lay  down  this  Propofition  to  be  prov  d,  viz-  That  the 
j'refent  form  and  firuffure  of  the  Earth ,  both  as  to  the  fur- 
face  and  as  to  the  Interiour  farts  of  it ,  fo  far  as  they  are 
known  and  accefjible  tons,  doth  exactly  a?? fiver  to  our  Theo¬ 
ry  concerning  the  form  and  diffolution  of  the  firft  Earthy 
/  cannot  be  exflam d  7ifon  any  other  Hyfothejis. 
Oratoursand  Philofophers  treat  Nature  after  a  very 
different  manner  3  Thofe  reprefent  her  with  ail  her 
graces  and  ornaments,  and  if  there  be  any  thing  that 
is  not  capable  of  that,  they  diffemble  it,  or  pafs  it 
over  (lightly.  But  Philofophers  view  Nature  with  a 
more  impartial  eye,  and  without  favour  or  prejudice 
give  a  juft  and  free  account,  how  they  find  all  the 
parts  of  the  Univerfe,  feme  more,  feme  lefs  perfect 
And  as  to  this  Earth  in  particular,  if  1  was  to  defcribe 
it  as  an  Oratour,  I  would  fuppole  it  a  beautiful  and 
regular  Globe,  and  not  only  fo,  but  that  the  whole 
Univerfe  was  made  for  its  fake  3  that  it  was  the  dar¬ 
ling  and  favourite  of  Heaven,  that  the  Sun  fhin'd  on¬ 
ly  to  give  it  light,  to  ripen  its  Fruit,  and  make  frefh 
its  Flowers  3  And  that  the  great  Concave  of  the  Fir¬ 
mament,  and  all  the  Stars  in  their  leveral  Orbs,  were 
defign' d  only  for  a  fpangled  Cabinet  to  keep  this  Jew¬ 
el  in.  This  Idea  I  would  give  of  it  as  an  Oratour  3 
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But  a  Philofopher  that  overheard  me,  would  eithef 
think  me  in  jeft  or  very  injudicious,  if  I  took  the 
Earth  for  a  body  fo  regular  in  it  felf,  or  fo  confide- 
rable,  if  compar'd  with  the  reft  of  the  Univerfe.  This, 
he  would  fay,  is  to  make  the  great  World  like  one  of 
the  Heathen  Temples,  a  beautiful  and  magnificent 
ftrudture,  and  of  the  richeft  materials,  yet  built  only 
for  a  little  brute  Idol,  a  Dog  or  a  Crocodile,  plac’d 
in  fome  corner  of  it. 

We  muft  therefore  be  impartial  where  the  Truth  re¬ 
quires  it,  and  deferibe  the  Earth  as  it  is  really  in  it 
felf  3  and  though  it  be  handfome  and  regular  enough 
to  the  eye  in  certain  parts  of  it,  fingle  tracts  and 
fingle  Regions  3  yet  if  we  confider  the  whole  furface 
of  it,  or  the  whole  Exteriour  Region,  'tis  as  a  broken 
and  confus'd  heap  of  bodies,  plac'd  in  no  order  to 
one  another,  nor  with  any  correfpondency  or  regu¬ 
larity  of  parts  :  And  fuch  a  body  as  the  Moon  appears 
to  us,  when  'tis  look'd  upon  with  a  good  Glafs,  rude 
and  ragged  3  as  it  is  alfo  reprefented  in  the  modern 
Maps  of  the  Moon  3  fuch  a  thing  would  the  Earth 
appear  if  it  was  feen  from  the  Moon.  They  are  both 
in  my  judgment  the  image  or  picture  of  a  great 

rtder  Rume,  and  have  the  true  afpeeft:  of  a  World  lying  in 
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ioi.  its  rubbiih. 

Our  Earth  is  firft  divided  into  Sea  and  Land,  with-* 
out  any  regularity  in  the  portions,  either  of  the  one 
or  the  other  3  In  the  Sea  lie  the  Iflands,  fcatter'd  like 
limbs  torn  from  the  reft  of  the  body  3  great  rocks 
ftand  rear’d  up  in  the  waters  5  The  Promontories  and 
Capes  fhoot  into  the  Sea,  and  the  Sinus's  and  Creeks 
on  the  other  hand  run  as  much  into  the  Land  5  and 
thefe  without  any  order  or  uniformity.  Upon  the 
other  part  of  our  Globe  ftand  great  heaps  of  Earth  or 
ftone,  which  we  call  Mountains  3  and  if  thefe  were  all 
plac'd  together,  they  would  take  up  a  very  conside¬ 
rable  part  of  the  dry  Land  3  In  the  other  part  of  it 
are  Idler  Hills,  Valleys,  Plains,  Lakes,  and  Marifhes, 
Sands  and  Defarts,  &c.  and  thefe  alfo  without  any 
regular  difpofition.  Then  the  infidc  of  the  Earth  or 
inward  parts  of  it  are  generally  broken  or  hollow, 
elpecially  about  the  Mountains  and  high  Lands,  as 
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alfo  towards  the  Ihores  of  the  Sea,  and  among  the 
rocks.  How  many  Holes  and  Caverns,  and  ftrange 
Subterraneous  paflages  do  we  fee  in  many  Countries* 
and  how  many  more  may  we  eafily  imagine,  that  are 
unknown  and  unacceflible  to  us. 

This  is  the  pourtraidffure  of  our  Earth,  drawn 
without  flattery  j  and  as  oddly  as  it  looks,  it  will  not 
be  at  all  furprizing  to  one  that  hath  confideEd  the 
foregoing  Theory  3  For  ns  manifeft  enough,  that 
upon  the  diffolution  of  the  firft  Earth,  and  its  fall  in¬ 
to  the  Abyffe,  this  very  face  and  pofture  of  things, 
which  we  have  now  defciib’d,  or  fomethmg  extream- 
ly  like  it,  would  immediately  refult.  The  Sea  would 
be  open’d,  and  the  face  of  the  Globe  would  be  di¬ 
vided  into  Land  and  Water  :  And  according  as  the 
fragments  fell,  fome  would  make  Illands  or  Rocks  in 
the  Sea,  others  would  make  Mountains  or  Plains  up¬ 
on  the  Land  3  and  the  Earth  would  generally  be  full 
of  Caverns  and  hollowneffes,  efpecially  in  the  Moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  it.  And  we  fee  the  refemblance  and 
imitation  of  this  in  lelfer  ruines,  when  a  Mountain 
finks  and  falls  into  Subterraneous  water  3  or 
which  is  more  obvious,  when  the  Arch  of  a  Bridge  is 
broken,  and  falls  into  the  water,  if  the  water  under  it 
be  not  fo  deep  as  to  overflow  and  cover  all  its  parts, 
you  may  fee  there  the  image  of  all  thefe  things  in 
little,  Continents,  and  Illands,  and  Rocks  under  wa¬ 
ter  :  And  in  the  parts  that  ftand  above  the  water,  you 
may  fee  Mountains,  and  Precipices,  and  Plains,  and 
molt  of  the  varieties  that  we  lee  and  admire  in  the 
parts  of  the  Earth.  What  need  we  then  feek  any  fur¬ 
ther  for  the  Explication  of  thefe  things  ?  Let  us  fup- 
pofe  this  Arch  as  the  great  Arch  of  the  Earth,  which 
once  it  had,  and  the  water  under  it  as  the  Abylfe, 
and  the  parts  of  this  ruine  to  reprefent  the  parts  of 
the  Earth  3  There  will  be  fcarce  any  difference  but 
of  leffer  and  greater,  the  fame  things  appearing  in 
both.  But  we  have  naturally  that  wcaknefs  or  preju¬ 
dice,  that  we  think  great  things  are  not  to  be  ex¬ 
plain’d  from  eafie  and  familiar  inftanccs  3  We  think 
there  muff  be  fomething  difficult  and  operofe  in  the 
explication  of  them,  or  elfe  we  are  not  fatisfied  3  whe- 
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ther  it  is  that  we  are  afham’d  to  fee  our  ignorance 
and  admiration  to  have  been  To  groundlefs,  or  whe¬ 
ther  we  fancy  there  muft  be  a  proportion  between  the 
difficulty  of  the  explication,  and  the  greatnefs  df  the 
thing  explain’d  3  but  that  is  a  very  falfe  Judgment, 
for  let  things  be  never  fo  great,  if  they  befimple,  their 
explication  muft  be  fimple  rand  eafie  3  And  on  the 
contrary,  fome  things  that  are  mean,  common,  and 
ordinary,  may  depend  upon  caules  very  difficult  to 
find  out  3  for  the  difficulty  of  explaining  an  effect: 
doth  not  depend  upon  its  greatnefs  or  litdenefs,  but 
upon  the  fimplicity  or  compofition  of  its  caules. 
And  the  effects  and  Phenomena  we  are  here  to  ex¬ 
plain,  though  great,  yet  depending  upon  caufes  very 
fimple,  you  muft  not  wonder  if  the  Explication,  when 
found  out,  be  familiar  and  very  intelligible. 

And  this  is  fo  intelligible,  and  fo  eafily  deducible 
from  the  forementioned  caufes,  that  a  man  bom 
blind  or  brought  up  all  his  life  in  a  Cave,  that  had 
never  feen  the  face  of  the  Earth,  nor  ever  heard  any 
defeription  of  it,  more  than  that  it  was  a  great  Globe, 
having  this  Theory  propos’d  to  him,  or  being  in- 
ftrudled  what  the  form  of  the  firft  Earth  was,  how  it 
flood  over  the  waters,  and  then  how  it  was  broke  and 
fell  into  them,  he  would  eafily  of  his  own  accord 
foretel  what  changes  would  arife  upon  this  diffoluti- 
on  3  and  what  the  new  form  of  the  Earth  would  be. 
As  in  the  firft  place  he  would  tell  you,  that  this  fe- 
cond  Earth  would  be  diftinguifh’d  and  checker’d,  into 
Land  and  Water  3  for  the  Orb  which  fell  being  grea¬ 
ter  than  the  circumference  it  fell  upon,  all  the  frag¬ 
ments  could  not  fall  flat  and  lie  drown’d  under  wa¬ 
ter  3  and  thofe  that  flood  above,  would  make  the 
dry  Land  or  habitable  part  of  the  Earth.  Then  in 
the  fecond  place,  he  would  plainly  difeern  that  thefe 
fragments  that  made  the  dry  Land,  could  not  lie  all 
plain  and  fniooth  and  equal,  but  fome  would  be 
higher  and  fome  lower,  fome  in  one  pofture  and 
fome  in  another,  and  confequcntly  would  make 
Mountains,  Hills,  Valleys,  and  Plains,  and  all  other 
varieties  we  have,  in  the  fituation  of  the  parts  of  the 
Earth.  And  laftly,  a  blind  man  would  eafily  divine 
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that  fuch  a  great  mine  could  not  happen  but  there 
would  be  a  great  many  holes  and  cavities  amongft 
the  parts  of  it,  a  great  many  intervals  and  empty  pla¬ 
ces  in  the  rubbilh,  as  I  may  fo  lay  5  for  this  we  fee 
happens  in  all  ruines  more  or  lefs  3  And  where  the 
fragments  are  great  and  hard,  'tis  not  poffible  they 
fhould  befo  adjulled  in  their  fall,  but  that  they  would 
lie  hollow  in  many  places,  and  many  unfill'd  fpaces 
would  be  intercepted  amongft  them  5  fome  gaping 
in  the  furface  of  the  Earth,  and  others  hid  within  3  fo 
as  this  would  give  occafion  to  all  forts  of  fractures 
and  cavities,  either  in  the  skin  of  the  Earth,  or  within 
its  body.  And  thefe  Cavities,  that  I  may  add  that  in 
the  laft  place,  would  be  often  fill’d  with  Subterrane¬ 
ous  waters,  at  leaft  at  fuch  a  depth  3  for  the  foundati¬ 
ons  of  the  Earth  (landing  now  within  the  waters,  fo 
high  as  hofe  waters  reach'd  they  would  more  or  lefs 
propagate  themfeives  every  way. 

Thus  far  our  Blind  man  could  tell  us  what  the 
new  World  would  be,  or  the  form  of  the  Earth  up?- 
on  the  great  diffolution  3  and  we  find  his  reafonings 
and  inferences  very  true,  thefe  are  the  chief  lineaments 
and  features  of  our  Earth  3  which  appear  indeed  ve¬ 
ry  irregular  and  very  inaccountablc  when  they  are 
lookt  upon  naked  in  themfeives,  but  if  we  look  upon 
them  through  this  Theory,  we  fee  as  in  a  glafs  all  the 
reafons  and  caufes  of  them.  There  are  different  Ge¬ 
nius's  of  men,  and  different  conceptions,  and  every 
one  is  to*  be  allow’d  their  liberty  as  to  things  of  this 
nature  5  I  confefs,  for  my  own  part,  when  I  obferve 
how  eafily  and  naturally  this  Hypothecs  doth  apply 
it  felf  to  all  the  particularities  of  this  Earth,  hits  and 
falls  in  fo  luckily  and  furprizingly  with  all  the  odd 
poflures  of  its  parts,  I  cannot,  without  violence,  bear 
off  my  mind  from  fully  affenting  to  it  :  And  the 
more  odd  and  extravagant,  as  I  may  fo  fry,  and  the 
more  diverfifi’d  the  effects  and  appearances  are,  to 
which  an  Hypothecs  is  to  be  appli'd,  if  it  anfwefs  them 
all  and  with  exadtnefs,  it  comes  the  nearer  to  a  mo¬ 
ral  certitude  and  infallibility,  Asa  Lock  that  confiffs 
of  a  great  deal  of  workmanfhip,  many  Wards,  and 
many  odd  pieces  and  contrivances,  if  you  find  a  Key 
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that  anfwers  to  them  all,  and  opens  it  readily,  ftis  a 
thoufand  to  one  that  'tis  the  true  Key,  and  was  made 
for  that  purpofe. 

An  eminent  Philofopher  of  this  Age,  Monfieur  des 
Cartes ,  hath  made  ufe  of  the  like  Hypothecs  to  explain 
the  irregular  form  of  the  prefent  Earth  5  though  he 
never  dream'd  of  the  Deluge,  nor  thought  that  firft 
Orb  built  over  the  Abyfte,  to  have  been  any  more 
than  a  tranfient  cruft,  and  not  a  real  habitable  World 
that  lafted  for  more  than  fixteen  hundred  years,  as  we 
fuppofe  it  to  have  been.  And  though  he  hath,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  formation  of  that  firft  Orb,  and  up¬ 
on  the  diffolution  of  it,  committed  feme  great  over¬ 
fights,  whereof  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  La¬ 
tin  Treatife  5  however  he  faw  a  neceflity  of  fuch  a 
thing,  and  of  the  difruption  of  it,  to  bring  the  Earth 
into  that  form  and  pofture  wherein  we  now  find  it. 

Thus  far  we  have  fpoken  in  general  concerning  the 
agreement  and  congruity  of  our  fuppofition  with  the 
prefent  face  of  the  Earth,  and  the  eafie  account  it 
gives  of  the  caufes  of  it.  And  though  I  believe  to 
ingenuous  perfons  that  are  not  prejudic'd  by  the 
forms  and  opinions  of  the  Schools  againft  every  thing 
that  looks  like  a  novelty  or  invention,  thus  much 
might  be  fufficient;  yet  for  the  fatisfaCtion  of  all,  we 
will,  as  a  farther  proof  of  our  Theory,  or  that  part  of 
it  which  concerns  the  diffolution  of  the  Earth,  de- 
feend  to  a  particular  explication  of  three  or  four  of 
the  moft  confiderable  and  remarkable  things  that  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  fabrick  of  this  prefent  Earth  5  namely,  the 
'  great  Chanel  of  the  Ocean 5  Subterraneous  Cavities  and  Sub¬ 
terraneous  Waters  5  and  laftly,  Mountains  and  Rocks . 
Thcfe  are  the  wonders  of  the  Earth  as  to  the  vifible 
frame  of  it  5  and  who  would  not  be  pleas’d  to  fee  a 
rational  account  of  thefe  ?  of  their  Origin,  and  of 
their  properties  5  Or  who  would  not  approve  of  that 
Hypothecs,  when  they  fee  that  Nature  in  her  greateft 
and  ftrangeft  works  may  eafily  be  underftood  by  it, 
and  is  in  no  other  way  intelligible. 

We  will  fpeak  firft  of  Subterraneous  Cavities  and 
Waters,  becaufe  they  will  be  of  eaficr  difpatch,  and 
an  introduction  to  the  reft. 
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That  the  infide  of  the  Earth  is  hollow  and  broken 
in  many  places,  and  is  not  one  firm  and  united  mafs, 
we  have  both  the  Teftimony  of  Sence  and  of  eafie 
Obfervations  tor  prove  :  How  many  Caves  and  Dens 
and  hollow  paffages  into  the  ground  do  we  fee  in 
many  Countries,  efpecially  amongft  Mountains  and 
Rocks  5  and  fome  of  them  endlefs  and  bottomlefs  fo 
far  as  can  be  difeover  d.  We  have  many  of  thefe  in 
our  own  Ifland,  in  Derbyjhire ,  Somerfetjhire ,  Wales ,  and 
other  Counties,  and  in  every  Continent  or  Eland  they 
abound  more  or  lefs.  Thefe  hollownefles  of  the 
Earth  the  Ancients  made  prifons,  or  ftorehoufes  for 
the  winds,  and  fet  a  God  over  them  to  confine  them, 
or  let  them  loofe  at  his  pleafure.  For  fome  Ages  af¬ 
ter  the  Flood,  as  all  Antiquity  tells  us,  Thefe  were  the 
firfl  houfes  men  had,  at  leaft  in  fome  parts  of  the  Earth  5 
here  rude  mortals  flicker'd  themfelves,  as  well  as  they 
could,  from  the  injuries  of  the  Air,  till  they  were 
beaten  out  by  wikMbeafts  that  took  poffeflionof  them. 
The  Ancient  Oracles  alio  us'd  to  be  given  out  of  thefe 
Vaults  and  recedes  under  ground,  the  Sibyls  had  their 
Caves,  and  the  Delpbick  Oracle,  and  their  Temples 
fometimes  were  built  upon  an  hollow  Rock.  Places 
that  are  ftrangc  and  folemn  ftrike  an  awe  into  us,  and 
incline  us  to  a  kind  of  fuperftitious  timidity  and  ve¬ 
neration,  and  therefore  they  thought  them  fit  for  the 
feats  and  refidences  of  their  Deities.  They  fanfied 
alfo  that  fleams  rife  fometimes,  or  a  fort  of  Vapour 
ip  thofe  hollow  places,  that  gave  a  kind  of  Divine  fu¬ 
ry  or  infpiration.  But  all  thefe  ufes  and employments 
are  now  in  a  great  meafure  worn  out,  we  know  no 
ufe  of  them  but  to  make  the  places  talkt  on  where 
they  are,  to  be  the  wonders  of  the  Country,  to  pleafe 
our  curiofity  to  gaze  upon  and  admire  5  but  we  know 
not  how  they  came,  nor  to  what  purpofe  they  were 
made  at  firfl.  > 

It  would  be  very  plealant  to  read  good  deferipti- 
ons  of  thefe  Subterraneous  places,  and  of  all  the 
ftrangc  works  of  Nature  there  3  how  fhe  furnilheth 
thefe  dark  neglected  Grottoes  3  they  have  often  a  little 
Brook  runs  murmuring  through  them,  and  the  roof 
is  commonly  a  kind  of  petrifi’d  Earth  or  Icy  fret- 
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work  5  proper  enough  tor  fuch  rooms.  But  Ifhould 
be  pleas'd  efpecially  to  view  the  Sea-caves,  or  thofe 
hollow  Rocks  that  lie  upon  the  Sea,  where  the  waves 
roll  in  a  great  way  under  ground,  and  wear  the  hard 
Rock  into  as  many  odd  fhapes  and  figures  as  we  fee  in 
the  Clouds.  'Tis  pleafant  alfo  to  fee  a  River  in  the 
,  middle  of  its  courfe  throw  it  felf  into  the  mouth  of  a 
Cave,  or  -an  opening  of  the  Earth,  and  run  under 
ground  fometimes  many  miles  5  Pull  purfuing  its  way 
thorough  the  dark  pipes  of  the  Earth,  till  at  laft  it 
find  an  out-let.  There  are  many  of  thele  Rivers  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of  in  Hiftory  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
Earth,  as  the  Rhone  in  France ,  Guadiana  in  Spain ,  and 
feveral  in  Greece ,  Alpheus ,  Lycus ,  and  Er acinus  3  then 
Niger  in  Africa ,  Tigris  in  Afia,  i&c.  And  I  believe  if 
we  could  turn  Derwent ,  or  any  other  River  into  one 
of  the  holes  of  the  Peak,  it  would  groap  its  way  till 
it  found  an  iffue,  it  may  be  in  fome  other  Country. 
Thefe  fubterraneous  Rivers  that  ftmerge  again,  {hew 
us  that  the  holes  of  the  Earth  are  longer  and  reach 
farther  than  we  imagine,  and  if  we  could  fee  into  the 
ground,  as  we  ride  or  go,  we  fhould  be  affrighted  to 
fee  fo  often  Waters  or  Caverns  under  us. 

But  to  return  to  our  dry  Caves  3  Thefe  commonly 
Hand  high,  and  are  fometimes  of  a  prodigious  great- 
Geo\  1. 16.  nefs :  Strabo  mentions  fome  in  the  Mountains  towards 
Arabia ,  that  are  capable  to  receive  four  thoufand  men 
1  Sam.  24*  at  once.  The  Cave  of  Engedi  hid  David  and  fix  hun- 
3’ 4>  dred  men,  fo  as  Saul ,  when  he  was  in  the  mouth  of 
it,  did  not  perceive  them.  In  the  Mountains  of  the 
Tr aconites ,  there  are  many  of  thefe  vaft  dens  and  re¬ 
cedes,  and  the  people  of  that  Country  defended  them- 
felves  a  long  time  in  thofe  ftrong  Holds  againft  Herod 
and  his  Army  3  They  are  plac’d  among  fuch  craggy 
f  Rocks  and  Precipices,  that,  as  Jofephm  tells  us,  Herod 
was  forc’d  to  make  a  fort  of  open  chefts,  and  in  thofe 
by  chains  of  Iron  he  let  down  his  Souldiers  from  the 
top  of  the  Mountains,  to  go  fight  them  in  their  dens. 

I  need  add  no  more  inftances  of  this  kind  3  In  the 
Natural  Hiftory  of  all  Countries,  01*4 the  Geographi¬ 
cal  deferiptions  of  them,  you  find  fuch  places  taken 
notice  of  more  or  lefs  3  yet  if  there  was  a  good  col- 
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ledtion  made  of  the  chief  of  them  in  feveral  parts,  it 
might  be  of  ufe  and  would  make  us  more  fenfible 
how  broken  and  torn  the  body  of  the  Earth  is. 

There  are  fubterraneouS  Cavities  of  another  nature, 
and  more  remarkable,  which  they  call  Volcanos ,  or 
fiery  Mountains  $  that  belch  out  flames  and  fmoke 
and  afhes,  and  fometimes  great  ftoncs  and  broken 
Rocks,  and  lumps  of  Earth,  or  fome  metailick  mix¬ 
ture  5  and  throw  them  to  an  incredible  diftance  by 
the  force  of  the  eruption.  Thefe  argue  great  vacui¬ 
ties  in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  and  magazines  of  com- 
buftible  matter  treafur’d  up  in  them.  And  as  the 
Exhalations  within  thefe  places  muft  be  copious,  lb 
they'  muft  lie  in  long  Mines  or  Trains  to  do  fo  great 
execution,  and  to  laft  fo  long.  ’Tis  fcarce  credible 
what  is  reported  concerning  fome  eruptions  of  Vefu- 
tj'ius  and  JEtna.  The  Eruptions  of  Vesuvius  feern  to 
be  more  frequent  and  lefs  violent  of  late  5  The  flame 
and  (moke  break  out  at  the  top  of  the  Mountain, 
where  they  have  eaten  away  the  ground  and  made 
a  great  hollow,  foas  it  looks  at  the  top,  when  you 
Hand  upon  the  brims  of  it,  like  an  Amphitheater ,  or 
like  a  great  Caldron,  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 
and  the  burning  Furnace  lies  under  it.  The  outfide 
of  the  Mountain  is  all  fpread  with  Afhes,  but  the  in- 
lid  e  much  more  3  for  you  wade  up  to  the  mid-leg  in 
Afhes  to  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Cavity,  and 
’tis  extreamly  heavy  and  troublefome  to  get  up  again. 
The  infide  lies  (loping,  and  one  may  fafely  go  down 
if  it  be  not  in  a  raging  fit  3  but  the  middle  part  of  it 
or  center,  which  is  a*  little  rais’d  like  the  bottom  of  a 
Platter,  is  not  to  be  ventur’d  upon,  the  ground  there 
lies  falfe  and  hollow, there  it  always  fmoaks,  and  there 
the  Funnel  is  fuppos’d  to  be  5  yet  there  is  no  vifible 
hole  or  gaping  any  where  when  it  doth  not  rage. 
Naples  (lands  below  in  fear  of  this  fiery  Mountain, 
which  hath  often  cover’d  its  Streets  and  Palaces  with 
its  Afhes  3  and  in  fight  of  the  Sea  (  which  lies  by  the 
fide  of  them  both  )  and  as  it  were  in  defiance  to  it, 
threatens  at  one  time  or  another,  to  burn  that  fair 
City.  Eliftory  tells  us,  that  fome  eruptions  of  Vefuvi- 
us  have  earn’d  Cinders  and  Afhes  as  far  as  Conflanti- 
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nople  3  this  is  attefted  both  by  Greeks  and  Lathi  Au¬ 
thors  3  particularly  Ammianus  Marcellinus  faith,  that 
they  were  fo  affrighted  with  them,  that  the  Emperor 
left  the  City,  and  that  there  was  a  day  obferv’d  year¬ 
ly  in  memorial  of  it. 

/Etna  is  of  greater  fame  than  Vesuvius ,  and  of  grea¬ 
ter  fury,  all  Antiquity  fpeaks  of  it  $  not  only  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ,  but  as  far  as  Hiffory  reacheth, 
either  real  or  fabulous,  there  is  fomething  recorded 
of  the  Fires  of  /Etna. ,  The  Figure  of  the  Mountain 
is  inconftant,  by  reafon  of  the  great  confumptions 
and  mines  it  is  fubjeht  to  5  The  Fires  and  TEftuations 
of  it  are  excellently  deferib’d  by  Virgil ,  upon  occafi- 
011  of  /Eneas  his  palling  by  thofe  Coaits. 

- Horrific  is  juxta  tonat  ./Etna  minis  3 

Inter  d unique  a  tram  prorump  it  ad  aether  a  nubem , 

Turbine  fumantem  piceo  is?  candente  fan  ill  I  3 
AttolUtque  globos  flammarum  is?  fiydera  lambit  3 
Inter dum  fcopulos ,  avolfaque  vifeera  Montis 
Erigit  eruclans,  liquefafUque  fiaxa  fub  auras 
Cum  gemitu  glomerate  fundoque  exaeftuat  into. 

Fama  eft  Enceladi  femufium  fulmine  corpus 
Vrgeri  mole  hac ,  ingeniemque  infuper  TEtnam 
Impofitam ,  r  up  tvs  fiammam  expirare  caminis . 

Et  feffum  quoties  mutet  latus ,  intr enter e  omneni 
Mur  mure  Trinacriam  is?  caelum  fubtexere  fumo . 

- iEtna,  whofe  mines  make  a  thunder  3 

Sometimes  a  cloud  of  fmoak,  in  pitchy  curies , 

Mingled  with  burning  afhes,  forth  it  hurles  3 
Or  balls  of  flame ,  that  fcorch  the  Stars  on  high  3 
Or  its  oven  bowels  tor n,  throws  in  the  Skie. 

In  its  deep  Cells  under  the  Earth ,  a  ft  ore 
Of  fire-materials ,  molten  Stones ,  and  Ore , 

It  gathers ,  then  fpews  out ,  and  gathers  more. 

Enceladus  when  thunder -fir  uck  by]  owe. 

Was  buri  d  here ,  and  ./Etna  thrown  above  3 
And  when  to  change  his  wearied  fide ,  lie  turns , 

The  Id  and  trembles  and  the  Mountain  burns , 
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Not  far  from  /Etna  lies  Strombolo ,  and  other  adja¬ 
cent  Iflands,  where  there  are  alfo  fuch  magazines  of 
Fire  3  and  throughout  all  Regions  and  Countries,  in 
the  Weft-Indies  and  in  the  Eaft,  in  the  Northern  and 
Southern  parts  of  the  Earth,  there  are  fome  of  thefe 
Volcanos ,  which  are  fenfible  evidences  that  the  Earth 
is  incompad  and  full  of  Caverns  3  befides  the  roar¬ 
ings  and  bellowings  that  ufe  to  be  heard  before  an 
eruption  of  thefe  Volcano  s,  argue  fome  dreadful  hoi- 
lownefs  in  the  belly  or  under  the  roots  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain,  where  the  Exhalations  druggie  before  they  can 
break  their  prifon. 

The  fub terraneous  Cavities  that  we  have  fpoke  of 
hitherto,  are  fuch  as  are  vifible  in  the  furface  of  the 
Earth,  and  break  the  skin  by  fome  gaping  Orifice  3 
but  the  Miners  and  thofe  that  work  under  ground, 
meet  with  many  more  in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth, 
that  never  reach  to  the  top  of  it :  Burrows,  and  Cha¬ 
nels,  and  Clefts,  and  Caverns,  that  never  had  the 
comfort  of  one  beam  of  light  fince  the  great  fall  of 
the  Earth.  And  where  we  think  the  ground  is  firm 
and  folid,  as  upon  Heaths  and  Downs,  it  often  be¬ 
trays  its  hollownefs,  by  founding  under  the  Horfes 
feet  and  the  Chariot-wheels  that  pafs  over  it.  We 
do  not  know  when  and  where  we  ftand  upon  good 
ground,  if  it  was  examin'd  deep  enough  5  and  to 
make  us  further  fenfible  of  this,  we  will  indance  in 
two  things  that  argue  the  unfoundnefs  and  hollow¬ 
nefs  of  the  Earth  in  the  inward  recelfes  of  it,  though 
the  furface  be  intire  and  unbroken  3  Thefe  are  Earth¬ 
quakes  and  the  communication  of  S7ibterraneows  wa¬ 
ters  and  Seas  :  Of  which  two  we  will  fpeak  a  little 
more  particularly. 

Earthquakes  are  too  evident  demonftrations  of  the 
hollownefs  of  the  Earth,  being  the  dreadful  effects  or 
confequences  of  it  3  for  if  the  body  of  the  Earth  was 
found  and  compact,  there  would  be  no  fuch  thing  in 
Nature  as  an  Earthquake.  They  are  commonly  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  heavy  dead  found,  like  a  dull 
thunder,  which  arifeth  from  the  Vapours  that  are 
driving  in  the  womb  of  Nature  when  her  throes 
are  coming  upon  her.  And  that  thefe  Caverns  where 
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the  Vapours  lie  arc  very  large  and  capacious,  we  are 
taught  fometimes  by  fad  experience  3  for  whole  Ci¬ 
ties  and  Countries  have  been  fwallow’d  up  into  them, 
as  Sodom  and  Gomorrha ,  and  the  Region  of  Pe?itapolisy 
and  fevcral  Cities  in  Greece ,  and  in  Afiay  and  other 
parts.  Whole  Iflands  alfo  have  been  thus  abforpt  in 
an  Earthquake  3  the  pillars  and  props  they  flood  up¬ 
on  being  broken,  they  have  funk  and  fain  in  as* an 
houfe  blown  up.  VI  am  alfo  of  opinion  that  thofe 
Iflands  that  are  made  by  dlvulfion  from  a  Continent, 
as  Sicily  was  broken  off  from  Italy,  and  .Great  Britain, 
as  fome  think,  from  France ,  have  been  made  the  fame 
way  ;  that  is,  the  Ifthmus  or  necks  of  Land  that 
joyn’d  thefe  Iflands  with  their  Continents  before, 'have 
been  hollow,  and  being  either  worn  by  the  water, 
or  fhak’ci  by  an  Earthquake,  have  funk  down,  and 
fo  made  way  for  the  Sea  to  overflow  them,  and  of  a 
Promontory  to  make  an  Ifland.  For  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  neck  of  Land  continu’d  {landing,  and 
the  Sea  overflow’d  it,  2nd  fo  made  an  Ifland  3  for  then 
all  thofe  paffages  between  fuch  Iflands,  and  their  re- 
fpective  Continents  would  be  extreamly  fhallow  and 
unnavigable,  which  we  do  not  find  them  to  be.  Nor 
is  it  any  more  wonder  if  fuch  a  neck  of  Land  fhould 
fall,  than  that  a  Mountain  fhould  fink,  or  any  other 
tract  of  Land,  and  a  Lake  rife  in  its  place,  which 
hath  often  happen’d.  Plato  fuppofeth  his  Atlantis  to 
have  been  greater  than  Afea  and  Africa  together,  and 
yet  to  have  funk  all  into  the  Sea  3  whether  that  be 
true  or  no,  I  do  not  think  it  impoffible  that  fome 
arms  of  the  Sea  or  Sinus’s  might  have  had  fuch  an 
original  as  that  3  and  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that  for 
fome  years  after  the  Deluge,  till  the  fragments  were 
well  fetlcd  and  adjufted,  great  alterations  would  hap¬ 
pen  as  to  the  face  of  the  Sea  and  the  Land  3  many 
of  the  fragments  would  change  their  poflure,  and 
many  would  fink  into  the  water  that  flood  out  be¬ 
fore,  the  props  failing  that  bore  them  up,  or  the 
joynts  and  corners  whereby  they  lean’cl  upon  one 
another  3  and  thereupon  a  new  face  of  things  would 
arife,  and  a  new  Deluge  for  that  part  of  the  Earth. 
Such  removes  and  interchanges,  I  believe,  would  of¬ 
ten 
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ten  happen  in  the  firft  Ages  after  the  Flood  5  as  we 
fee  in  all  other  mines  there  happen  leffer  and  fecon- 
dary  mines  after  the  firft,  till  the  parts  be  lo  well 
pois’d  and  fetled,  that  without  fome  violence  they 
fcarce  change  their  pofture  any  more. 

But  to  return  to  our  Earthquakes,  and  to  give  an 
inftance  or  two  of  their  extent  and  violence :  Pliny 
mentions  one  in  the  Reign  of  Tiberius  Caefar  that 
ftruck  down  twelve  Cities  of  Afia  in  one  night.  And 
Fournier  gives  us  an  account  of  one  in  Peru ,  that 
reach’d  three  hundred  leagues  along  the  Sea-fhore, 
and  feventy  leagues  in-land  3  and  level’d  the  Moun¬ 
tains  all  along  as  it  went,  threw  down  the  Cities, 
turn’d  the  Rivers  out  of  their  Chanels,  and  made  an 
umverfal  havock  and  confufion :  And  all  this,  he  faith, 
was  done  within  the  fpace  of  feven  or  eight  minutes. 
There  mu  ft  be  dreadful  Vaults  and  Mines  under  that 
Continent,  that  gave  paftage  to  the  Vapours,  and  li¬ 
berty  to  play  for  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
above  two  hundred  in  breadth.  Afia  alfo  hath  been 
very  fubjedt  to  thefe  defolations  by  Earthquakes.5  and 
many  parts  in  Europe ,  as  Greece ,  Italy ,  and  others. 
The  truth  is,  our  Cities  are  built  upon  mines,  and 
our  Fields  and  Countries  ltand  upon  broken  Arches 
and  Vaults,  and  fo  does  the  greateft  part  of  the  out¬ 
ward  frame  of  the  Earth,  and  therefore  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  if  it  be  often  fhaken  3  there  being  quantities  of 
Exhalations  within  thefe  Mines,  or  Cavernous  paffa- 
ges  that  are  capable  of  rarefaction  and  inflammation  3 
and  upon  fuch  occafions  requiring  more  room  they 
jfhake  or  break  the  ground  that  covers  them.  And 
thus  much  concerning  Earthquakes.- 

A  fecond  obfervation  that  argues  the  hollownefs 
of  the  Earth,  is  the  communication  of  the  Seas  and 
Lakes  under  ground.  The  Cafpian  and  Mediterranean 
Seas,  and  feveral  Lakes,  receive  into  them  great  Ri¬ 
vers,  and  yet  have  no  vifible  out-let :  Thefe  nuift 
have  fubterraneous  out-lets,  by  which  they  empty 
thenifelves,  otherwife  they  would  redound  and  over¬ 
flow  the  brims  of  their  Veflel.  The  Mediterranean  is 
moft  remarkable  in  this  kind,  becaufe  tis  obferv’d 
that  at  one  end  the  great  Ocean  flows  into  it  through 
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the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar ,  with  a  fenfible  current,  and 
towards  the  other  end  about  Conftantinople  the  Pontus 
flows  down  into  it  with  a  ftream  fo  ftrong,  that  Vef- 
fels  have  much  ado  to  item  it  5  and  yet  it  neither 
hath  any  vifible  evacuation  or  out-let,  nor  overflows 
its  banks.  And  befides  that  it  is  thus  fed  at  either 
end,  it  is  fed  by  the  navel  too,  as  I  may  fo  lay  5  it 
fucks  in  by  their  Chanels  feveral  Rivers  into  its  belly, 
whereof  the  Nile  is  one  very  great  and  confiderable. 
Thefe  things  have  made  it  a  great  Problem,  What  be¬ 
comes  of  the  water  of  the  'Mediterranean  Sea  ?  And  for 
my  part,  I  think,  the  folution  is  very  eafie,  namely, 
that  it  is  difeharg’d  by  Subterraneous  paffages,  or 
convey'd  by  Chanels  under  the  ground  into  the  Oce¬ 
an.  And  this  manner  of  difeharge  or  conveyance  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Mediterranean ,  but  is  common  tq 
it  with  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  other  Seas  and  Lakes,  that 
receive  great  Rivers  into  them,  and  have  no  vifible 
ifiiie. 

I  know  there  have  been  propos’d  feveral.  other 
ways  to  anfwer  this  difficulty  concerning  the  efflux 
or  confumption  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  5 
home  have  fuppos’d  a  double  current  in  the  ftrait  of 
Gibraltar ,  one  that  earn’d  the  water  in,  and  another 
that  brought  it  out  3  like  the  Arteries  and  Veins  in 
our  Body,  the  one  exporting  cur  bloud  from  the 
heart,  and  the  other  re-importing  it  :  So  they  fuppos’d 
one  current  upon  the  furface,  which  earn’d  the  wa¬ 
ter  into  the  Mediterranean, ,  and  under  it  at  a  certain 
depth  a  counter-current,  which  brought  the  water 
back  into  the  Ocean.  But  this  hath  neither  proof 
nor  foundation  3  for  unlefs  it  was  included  in  pipes, 
as  our  bloud  is,  or  confifted  of  liquors  very  different, 
thde  crofs  currents  would  mingle  and  defiroy  one 
another.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  all  the  water 
that  flows  into  the  Mediterranean ,  or  a  quantity  equal 
to  it,  is  con  fum’d  in  Exhalations  every  day  3  This 
feems  to  be  a  bolder  fuppofition  than  the  other,  for  if 
lo  much  be  confum’d  in  Vapours  and  Exhalations  •eve¬ 
ry  day  as  flows  into  this  Sea,  what  if  this  Sea  had  an 
out-let,  and  difeharg’d  by  that  every  day  as  much  as 
it  receiv’d  3  in  a  few  days  the  Vapours  would  have 

confum’d 
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confum’d  all  the  reft  5  and  yet  we  fee  many  Lakes 
that  have  as  free  an  out-let  as  an  in-let,  and  are  not 
confum'd,  or  fenfibly  diminish  t  by  the  Vapours.  Be- 
fides,  this  reafon  is  a  Summer-reafon,  and  would  pafs 
very  ill  in  Winter,  when  the  heat  of  the  Sun  is  much 
lefs  powerful  :  At  leaft  there  would  be  a  very  fenfible 
difference  betwixt  the  height  of  the  waters  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter,  if  fomuch  was  confum'd  every  day 
as  this  Explication  fuppofeth.  And  the  truth  is,  this 
want  of  a  vifible  out-let  is  not  a  property  belonging 
only  to  the.  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  we  noted  before, 
but  is  alfo  in  other  Seas  and  great  Lakes,  feme  lying 
in  one  Climat  and  fome  in  another*  where  there  is 
no  reafon  to  fuppofe  fuch  exceflive  Exhalations  5  And 
though  'tis  true  fome  Rivers  in  Afric 4,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Earth,  are  thus  exhal'd  and  drfd  up, 
without  ever  flowing  into  the  Sea  (  as  were  all  the 
Rivers  in  the  firft  Earth  )  yet  this  is  where  the  fands 
and  parch'd  ground  fuck  up  a  great  part  of  them  3  the 
heat  of  the  Climat  being  exceflively  ftrong,  and  the 
Chanel  of  the  River  growing  fhallower  by  degrees* 
and,  it  may  be,  divided  into  leffer  branches  and  rivu¬ 
lets  3  which  are  caufes  that  take  no  place  here.  And 
therefore  wemuft  return  to  our  firft  reafon,  which  is 
univerfal,  for  all  feafons  of  the  Year  and  all  Climats  3 
and  feeing  we  are  aflur’d  that  there  are  Subterraneous 
Chanels  and  paflages,  for  Rivers  often  fall  into  the 
ground,  and  fometimes  rife  again,  and  fometimes  ne¬ 
ver  return  3  why  fhould  we  doubt  to  aferibe  this  ef¬ 
fect  to  fo  obvious  a  caufe  ?  Nay,  I  believe  the  very 
Ocean  doth  evacuate  it  felf  by  Subterraneous  out¬ 
lets  3  for  confidering  what  a  prodigious  mafs  ol  wa¬ 
ter  falls  into  it  every  day  from  the  wide  mouths  of  ail 
the  Rivers  of  the  Earth,  it  muft  have  out-lets  propor¬ 
tionable  3  and  thofe  Syrtes  or  great  Whirlpools  that 
are  conftant  in  certain  parts  or  Sinus's  of  the  Sea,  as 
upon  theCoaft  of  Norway  and  of  Italy,  ariie  probably 
from  Subterraneous  out  lets  in  thofe  places,  whereby 
the  water  finks  and  turns  and  draws  into,  it  whatfo- 
ever  comes  within  fuch  a  compafs  3  and  if  there  was 
no  ifliie  at  the  bottom,  though  it  might  by  contrary 
currents  turn  things  round,  within  its  Sphere,  yet  there 
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is  no  reafon  from  that  why  it  fhould  fuck  them  down 
to  the  bottom.  But  thus  much  for  the  Subterrane¬ 
ous  communication  of  Seas  and  Lakes. 

And  thus  much  in  general  concerning  fubterrane- 
ous  Cavities,  and  concerning  the  hollow  and  broken 
frame  of  the  Earth.  If  I  had  now  magick  enough  to 
(how  you  at  one  view  all  the  infide  of  the  Earth, 
which  we  have  imperfedtly  defcrib'd  5  If  we  could  go 
under  the  roots  of  the  Mountains,  and  into  the  fides 
of  the  broken  rocks  5  or  could  dive  into  the  Earth 
with  one  of  thofe  Rivers  that  fink  under  ground, 
and  follow  its  courfe  and  all  its  windings  till  it  rife 
again,  or  led  us  to  the  Sea,  we  fhould  have  a  much 
ftronger  and  more  effectual  Idea  of  the  broken  form 
of  the  Earth,  than  any  we  can  excite  by  thefe  faint 
defcriptions  collected  from  Reafon.  The  Ancients  I 
remember  us'd  to  reprefent  thefe  hollow  Caves  and 
Subterraneous  Regions  in  the  nature  of  a  World  un¬ 
der-ground,  and  fuppos'd  it  inhabited  by  the  Nymphs, 
efpecially  the  Nymphs  of  the  waters  and  the  Sea-G’od- 
deffes  5  fo  Orpheus  fung  of  old  3  and  111  imitation  of 
him  Virgil  hath  made  a  defcription  of  thofe  Regions  3 
feigning  the  Nymph  Cyrene  to  fend  for  her  fon  to 
come  down  to  her,  and  make  her  a  vifit  in  thofe 
(hades  where  mortals  were  not  admitted. 

Due  age ,  due  ad  nos ,  fas  illi  limina  Divum 
T anger  e,  ait  :  Simul  alta  jubet  difeedere  late 
Flumina ,  qua  juvenis  gre/fus  inferret ,  at  ilium 
Curvata  in  montkfaeiem  circumfiitit  unda, 

Accepitque  fniu  vaflo ,  mifitque  fub  amnem. 

Jdmque  domum  mirans  Genetricis  E?  humida  regna , 
Spelunclfque  lacos  elaufos ,  lucofque  fon  antes. 

To  at,  Et  ingenti  motu  ftupefaHus  aquarum 

Omnia  fub  magna  labentia  flumina  terra 

Spell  aba  t  diverfa  locus  3  Phasimque  Lycumque,  istc. 

Et  Thalami  matm  pendentia  pumice  teffa,  Etc. 

Come  lead  the  Tout h  below,  bring  him  to  me. 

The  Gods  are  pleas d  our  Manfions  he  fhould  fee  3 
S tr eight  fhe  commands  the  floods  to  make  him  way, 

They  open  their  wide  bofom  and  obey  3 
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Soft  vs  the  path,  and  eafie  is  his  tread , 

A  watry  Arch  bends  ore  his  dewy  head  3 
And  as  he  goes  he  wonders ,  and loo/js  round. 

To  fee  this  new-found  Kingdom  under  ground . 

The  [dent  Lakes  in  hollow  (Saves  he  fees. 

And  on  their  banks  an  ecchoing  grove  of  Trees  3 
The  fall  of  waters  ’mongfl  the  Rocks  below 
He  hears,  and  fees  the  Rivers  how  tl)ey  ftow  5 
All  the  great  Rivers  of  the  Earth  are  there. 

Prepar’d,  as  in  a  womb,  by  Natures  care . 

La  ft,  to  his  mothers  bed-chamber  he’s  brought , 

Where  the  high  roof  with  Pimice-flone  is  wrought,  See; 

If  we  now  could  open  the  Earth  as  this  Nymph  did 
the  Water,  and  go  down  into  the  boforn  of  it,  fee  all 
the  dark  Chambers  and  Apartments  there,  how  ill 
contriv’d,  and  how  ill  kept,  fo  many  holes  and  cor¬ 
ners,  feme  fill'd  with  fmoak  and  fire,  fome  with  wa¬ 
ter,  ai  d  fome  with  vapours  and  mouldy  Air  3  how 
like  a  mine  it  lies  gaping  and  torn  in  the  parts  of  it  3 
we  fliould  not  eafily  believe  that  God  created  it  into 
this  form  immediately  out  of  nothing  3  It  would 
have  coft  no  more  to  have  made  things  in  better 
order  3  nay,  it  had  been  more  eafie  and  more  fimplej 
and  accordingly  we  are  affured  that  all  things  were 
made  at  fir  ft  in  Beauty  and  proportion.  And  if  we 
confider  Nature  and  the  manner  of  the  firft  formati¬ 
on  of  the  Earth,  'tis  evident  that  there  could  be  no 
fuch  holes  and  Caverns,  nor  broken  pieces,  made 
then  in  the  body  of  it  3  for  the  grofler  parts  of  the 
Chaos  falling  down  towards  the  Center*  they  would 
there  compofe  a  mafs  of  Earth  uniform  and  compact, 
the  water  fwimming  above  it  3  and  this  firft  mafs 
tinder  the  water  could  have  no  Caverns  or  vacuities 
in  it  3  for  if  it  had  had  any,  the  Earthy  parts,  while 
the  mafs  was  liquid  or  femiliquid,  would  have  iunk 
into  them  and  fill'd  them  up,  expelling  the  Air  or 
W ater  that  was  there  3  And  when  afterwards  there 
came  to  be  a  cruft  or  new  Earth  form'd  upon  the 
face  of  the  Waters,  there  could  be  no  Cavities,  no 
dens,  no  fragments  in  it,  no  more  than  in  the  other  3 
And  for  the  lame  general  reafon,  that  is,  pafling  from 
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a  liquid  form  into  a  concrete  or  folid  leifurely  and 
by  degrees,  it  would  flow  and  fettle  together  in  an 
entire  mafs  5  There  being  nothing  broken,  nor  any 
thing  hard,  to  bear  the  parts  off  from  one  another, 
or  to  intercept  any  empty  fpaces  between  them. 

’Tis  manifeft  then  that  the  Earth  could  not  be  in 
this  Cavernous  form  originally,  by  any  work  of  Na¬ 
ture  3  nor  by  any  immediate  action  of  God,  feeing 
there  is  neither  ufe  nor  beauty  in  this  kind  of  con- 
ftrudtion  :  Do  we  not  then,  as  reafonably,  as  aptly 
afcnbe  it  to  that  defolation  that  was  brought  upon 
the  Earth  in  the  general  Deluge  i  When  its  outward 
frame  was  diffolv’d  and  fell  into  the  great  Abyffe  : 
How  eafily  doth  this  anfwer  all  that  we  haveobferv’d 
concerning  the  Subterraneous  Regions  i  That  hol¬ 
low  and  broken  pofture  of  things  under  ground,  all 
thofe  Caves,  and  holes,  and  blind  recedes,  that  are 
otherwife  fo  inaccountable,  fay  but  that  they  are  a 
Ruine ,  and  you  have  in  one  word  explain’d  them  all. 
For  there  is  no  fort  of  Cavities,  interior  or  exterior, 
great  or  little,  open  or  fhut,  wet  or  dry,  of  what  form 
or  fafhion  foever,  but  we  might  reafonably  expect 
them  in  a  ruine  of  that  nature.  And  as  for  the  Sub¬ 
terraneous  waters,  feeing  the  Earth  fell  into  the  Abyffe, 
the  pillars  and  foundations  of  the  prefent  (  exteriour  ) 
Earth  muft  ftand  immers’d  in  water,  and  therefore  at 
fuch  a  depth  from  the  furface  every  where,  there  muft 
be  water  found,  if  the  foil  be  of  a  nature  to  admit  it. 
’Tis  true  all  Subterraneous  waters  do  not  proceed 
from  this  original,  for  many  of  them  are  the  effects  of 
Rains  and  melted  Snows  funk  into  the  Earth  3  but 
that  in  digging  any  where  you  conftantly  come  to 
water  at  length,  even  in  the  moft  folid  ground,  this 
cannot  proceed  from  thefe  Rains  or  Snows,  but  muft 
come  from  below,  and  from  a  caufe  as  general  as  the 
efFedt  is  3  which  can  be  no  other  in  my  judgment 
than  this,  that  the  roots  of  the  exteriour  Earth  ftand 
within  the  old  Abyffe,  whereof  as  a  great  part  lies 
open  in  the  Sea,  fo  the  reft  lies  hid  and  cover’d 
among  the  fragments  of  the  Earth  3  fometimes  dif- 
pers’d  and  only  moiftening  the  parts,  as  our  bloud 
lies  in  theflefh,  and  in  the  habit  of  the  body  3  fome¬ 
times 
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times  in  greater  or  lefler  maffes,  as  the  blond  in  our 
Veffels.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  true  account  of 
Subterraneous  waters  as  diftinguifh'd  from  Fountains 
and  Rivers,  and  from  the  matter  and  caufes  of 

them. 

m 

Thus  much  we  have  fpoke  to  give  a  general  Idea 
of  the  inward  parts  of  the  Earth,  and  an  eafie' Expli¬ 
cation  of  them  by  our  Hypothefis  5  which,  whether  it 
be  true  or  no,  if  you  compare  it  ingenuoufiy  with 
Nature,  you  will  confefs  at  lead,  that  allthefe  things 
are  juft  in  fuch  a  form  and  pofture  as  if  it  was  true. 


CHAP.  X. 

» 

Concerning  the  Chanel  of  the  Sea,  and  the  Original 
of  it :  The  Caufes  of  its  irregular  form  and  mu 
ecjual  depths  :  r  alfo  of  the  Original  of 

Jfands ,  their  ftuation ,  and  other  properties . 

WE  have  hitherto  given  an  account  of  the  Sub¬ 
terraneous  Regions,  and  of  their  general 
form  3  We  now  come  above  ground  to  view  the  fur- 
face  of  the  Globe,  which  we  find  Terraqueous ,  or  di¬ 
vided  into  Sea  and  Land  :  Thefe  we  mu  ft  furvey, 
and  what  is  remarkable  in  them  as  to  their  frame  and 
ftructure,  we  muft  give  an  account  of  from  our  Hypo¬ 
thefis ,  and  fhew  to  be  inaccountable  from  any  other. 

As  for  the  Ocean,  there  are  two  things  confiderable 
in  it,  the  Water  and  the  Chanel  that  contains  it.  The 
Water,  no  doubt,  is  as  ancient  as  the  Earth  and  co¬ 
temporary  with  it,  and  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  part  of 
the  great  Abyfle  wherein  the  World  wras  drown'd  5 
the  reft  lying  cover'd  under  the  hollow  fragments  of 
Continents  and  Iftands.  But  that  is  not  fo  much  the 
fubjedt  of  our  prefent  difcourfe  as  the  Chanel  of  the 
Ocean,  that  vaft  and  prodigious  Cavity  that  runs 
quite  round  the  Globe,  and  reached],  for  ought  we 

know* 
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know,  from  Pole  to  Pole,  and  in  many  places  is  un- 
fear  chably  deep:  When  I  prefent  this  great  Gulf  to 
my  imagination,  emptied  of  all  its  waters,  naked  and 
gaping  at  the  Sun,  firetching  its  jaws  from  one  end 
of  the  Earth  to  another,  it  appears  to  me  the  mod 
ghaftly  thing  in  Nature.  What  hands  or  inftruments 
could  work  a  Trench  in  the  body  of  the  Earth  of 
this  vaftnefs,  and  lay  Mountains  and  Rocks  on  the 
fide  of  it  as  Ramparts  to  enclofe  it  ? 

But  as  we  juftly  admire  its  greatnefs,  fo  we  cannot 
at  all  admire  its  beauty  or  elegancy,  for  ’tis  as  de¬ 
form’d  and  irregular  as  it  is  great.  And  there  ap¬ 
pearing  nothing  of  order  or  any  regular  defign  in  its 
parts,  it  feems  reafonable  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
the  work  of  Nature,  according  to  her  firft  intention, 
or  according  to  the  firfl  model  that  was  drawn  in 
meafure  and  proportion  by  the  Line  and  by  the 
Plummet,  but  a  fecondary  work,  and  the  bed;  that 
could  be  made  of  broken  materials.  And  upon  this 
fuppofition’tis  eafie  to  imagine,  how  upon  the  dilTo- 
lution  of  the  primaeval  Earth  the  Chanel  of  the  Sea 
was  made,  or  that  huge  Cavity  that  lies  between  the 
feveral  Continents  of  the  Earth  3  which  fhall  be  more 
particularly  explain’d  after  we  have  view’d  a  little 
better  the  form  of  it,  and  the  Illands  that  lie  fcatter’d 
by  its  fhores. 

There  is  no  Cavity  in  the  Earth,  whether  open  or 
Subterraneous,  that  is  comparably  lo  great  as  that  of 
the  Ocean,  nor  would  any  appear  of  that  deformitv 
if  we  could  fee  it  empty.  Theinfideof  a  Cave  is  rough 
and  unfightly  3  The  beds  of  great  Rivers  and  great 
Lakes  when  they  are  laid  dry,  look  very  raw  and 
rude  3  The  Valleys  of  the  Earth,  if  they  were  naked, 
without  Trees  and  without  Grafs,  nothing  but  bare 
ground  and  bare  Rones,  from  the  tops  of  their 
Mountains  would  have  a  gaftly  afpedt  3  but  the  Sea-  • 
chanel  is  the  complex  of  all  thefe  3  here  Caves,  empty 
Lakes,  naked  Valleys  are  reprefented  as  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal,  or  rather  far  exceeded  and  out-done  as  to  all 
their  irregularities  3  for  the  Cavitv  of  the  Ocean  is 
univerfally  irregular,  both  as  to  the  fhores  and  bor¬ 
ders  of  it  3  as  to  the  uncertain  breadth  and  the  uncer¬ 
tain 
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tain  depth  of  its  feveral  parts,  and  as  to  its  ground 
and  bottom  and  the  whole  mould  :  If  the  Sea  had 
been  drawn  round  the  Earth  in  regular  figures  and 
borders,  it  might  have  been  a  great  beauty  to  our 
Globe,  and  we  fhould  reafonably  have  concluded  it  . 
a  work  of  the  firft  Creation,  or  of  Natures  firft  pro¬ 
duction  3  but  finding  on  the  contrary  all  the  marks  of 
diforder  and  difproportion  in  it,  we  may  as  reafona¬ 
bly  conclude,  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  firft  order 
of  things,  but  was  fomething  fuccedaneous,  when 
the  degeneracy  of  mankind,  and  the  judgments  of 
God  had  deftroy’d  the  firft  World,  and  fubjeded  the 
Creation  to  fomekind  of  Vanity. 

Nor  can  it  eafily  be  imagin’d,  if  the  Sea  had  been 
always,  and  the  Earth  in  this  Terraqueous  form,  broke 
into  Continents  and  Iftands,  how  mankind  could  have 
been  propagated  at  firft  through  the  face  of  the  Earth, 
all  from  one  head  and  from  one  place.  For  Navi¬ 
gation  was  not  then  known,  at  leaft  as  to  the  grand 
Ocean,  or  to  pafs  from  Continent  to  Continent  ; 

And,  I  believe,  Noah's  Ark  was  the  firft  Ship  or  Veffel 
of  bulk  that  ever  w~as  built  in  the  World  5  how 
could  then  the  pofterity  of  Adam  overflow  the  Earth, 
and  flock  the  feveral  parts  of  the  World,  if  they  had 
been  diftant  or  feparate  then,  -as  they  are  now,  by  the 
interpofal  of  the  great  Ocean  ?  But  this  confideration 
we  will  infift  upon  morejiargely  in  another  place  3 
let  us  refled:  upon  the  irregularities  of  the  Sea-chanel 
again,  and  the  poflible  caufes  of  it. 

If  we  could  imagine  the  Chanel  of  the  Sea  to  have 
been  made  as  we  may  imagine  the  Chanels  of  Rivers 
to  have  been,  by  long  and  infenfible  attrition,  the 
water  wearing  by  degrees  the  ground  under  it,  by 
.  the  force  it  hath  from  its  defeent  and  courfe,  we 
fhould  not  wonder  at  its  irregular  form  3  but  ’tis  not 
poflible  it  fhould  have  had  any  fuch  original  3  whence 
fhould  its  waters  have  defeended,  from  what  Moun¬ 
tains,  or  from  what  Clouds  ?  Where  is  the  fpring-head 
of  the  Sea  ?  what  force  could  eat  away  half.the  fur- 
face  of  the  Earth,  and  wear  it  hollow  to  an  immea- 
furable  depth?  This  mu  ft  not  be  from  feeble  and 
iingring  caufes,  fuch  as  the  attrition  of  waters,  but 
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from  feme  great  violence  offer’d  to  Nature,  fuch  as 
we  fuppofe  to  have  been  in  the  general  Deluge,  when 
the  frame  of  the  Earth  was  broken.  *  And  after  we 
have  a  little  furvey’d  the  Sea-coaft,  and  fo  far  as  we 
can,  the  form  of  the  Sea-chanel,  we  fhall  the  more 
eafily  believe  that  they  could  have  no  other  original 
than  what  we  afiign. 

The  fhores  and  coafts  of  the  Sea  are  no  way  equal 
or  uniform,  but  go  in  a  line  uncertainly  crooked  and 
broke  5  indented  and  jag’d  as  a  thing  torn,  as  you  may 
fee  in  the  Maps  of  the  Coafts  and  the  Sea-charts  3  and 
yet  there  are  innumerable  more  inequalities  than  are 
taken  notice  of  in  thofe  draughts  3  for  they  only 
mark  the  greater  Promontories  and  Bays  5  but  there 
are  befides  thofe  a  multitude  of  Creeks  and  out-lets, 
necks  of  Land  and  Angles,  which  break  the  evennefs 
of  the  (bore  in  all  manner  of  ways.  Then  the  height 
and  level  of  the  fhore  is  as  uncertain  as  the  line  of  it  3 
Tis  fometimes  high  and  fometimes  low,  fometimes 
fpread  in  fandy  Plains,  as  fmooth  as  the  Sea  it  felf,  and 
of  fuch  an  equal  height  with  it,  that  the  waves  feem 
to  have  no  bounds  but  the  meer  figure  and  convexi¬ 
ty  of  the  Globe  3  In  other  places  ’tis  rais’d  into  banks 
and  ramparts  of  Earth,  and  in  others  ’tis  wall’d  in 
with  Rocks  3  And  all  this  without  any  order  that  we 
can  obferve,  or  any  other  reafon  than  that  this  is 
what  might  be  expedted  in  g  mine. 

As  to  the  depths  and  foundings  of  the  Sea,  they 
are  under  no  rule  nor  equality  any  more  than  the  fi¬ 
gures  of  the  Shores  3  Shallows  in  fome  places,  and 
Gulfs  in  others  3  beds  of  Sands  fometimes,  and  fome¬ 
times  Rocks  under  water  3  as  Navigators  have  learn’d 
by  a  long  and  dangerous  experience  :  And  though 
we  that  are  upon  dry  Land,  are  not  much  concern’d 
how  the  Rocks  and  the  Shelves  lie  in  the  Sea,  yet  a 
poor  Ship#-wreckt  Mariner  when  he  hath  run  his  Vef- 
fel  upon  a  Rock  in  the  middle  of  the  Chanel,  expo- 
ftulates  bitterly  with  Nature,  who  it  was  that  plac’d 
that  Rock  there,  and  to  what  purpofe  ?  was  there 
not  room  enough,  faith  he,  upon  the  Land  or  the 
Shore  to  lay  your  great  Stones,  but  they  muft  be 
thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  Sea,  as  it  were  in  fpite 
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to  Navigation  ?  The  bed  Apology  that  can  be  made  for 
.Nature  in  this  cafe,  fo  far  as  I  know,  is  to  confefs  that 
the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  Sea-chanel  is  but  a  mine, 
and  in  a  mine  things  tumble  uncertainly,  and  com¬ 
monly  lie  in  confufion  :  Though  to  fpeak  the  truth, 
it  feldom  happens,  unlefs  in  narrow  Seas,  that  Rocks 
or  Banks  or  Illands  lie  in  the  middle  of  them,  or  ve¬ 
ry  far  from  the  Shores. 

Having  view'd  the  more  vifible  parts  of  the  Cha¬ 
nel  of  the  Sea,  we  mud:  now  defcend  to  the  bottom  of 
it,  and  fee  the  form  and  contrivance  ol  that  5  but 
who  fhall  guide  us  in  our  journey,  while  we  walk,  as 
Job  faith,  in  the  fearch  or  the  deep  ?  Or  who  can  chap, 
make  adefcription  of  that  which  none  hath  feen  ?  It 
is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  the  bottom  of  the  Sea  is 
much  more  rugged,  broken  and  irregular  than  the 
face  of  the  Land  •  There  are  Mountains,  and  Valleys, 
and  Rocks,  and  ridges  of  Rocks,  and  all  the  common 
inequalities  we  fee  upon  Land  5  befides  thefe,  'tis  ve-  ’ 
ry  likely  there  are  Caves  under  water,  and  hollow 
paffages  into  the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  by  which  the 
Seas  circulate  and  communicate  one  with  another,  and 
with  Subterraneous  waters  5  Thofe  great  Eddees  and 
infamous  Syrtes  and  Whirlpools  that  are  in  fome 
Seas,  as  the  Baltic/^  and  the  Mediterranean ,  that  Rick 
into  them  and  overwhelm  whatever  comes  within 
their  reach,  fhow  that  there  is  fomething  below  that 
fucks  from  them  in  proportion,  and  that  drinks  up 
the  Sea  as  the  Sea  drinks  up  the  Rivers.  We  ought 
alfo  to  imagine  the  Shores  within  the  water  to  go  in¬ 
clin'd  and  doping,  but  with  great  inequality  5  there 
are  many  Shelves  in  the  way,  and  Chambers,  and 
iharp  Angles  5  and  many  broken  Rocks- and  great 
Stones  lie  tumbled  down  to  the  bottom. 

'Tis  true  thefe  things  affed  us  little,  becaufe  they 
are  not  expos'd  to  our  fenfes  5  and  we  feldom  give  our 
felves  the  trouble  to  colled:  from  reafon  what  the 
form  of  the  invifible  and  inaccedible  parts  of  the 
Earth  is  5  Or  if  we  do  fometimes,  thofe  Idea  s  are 
faint  and  weak,  and  make  no  lading  impreffion  upon 
our  imagination  and  pailions  3  but  if  we  fhould  fup- 
pofe  the  Ocean  dry,  and  that  we  lookt  down  from 
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the  top  of  fome  high  Cloud  upon  the  empty  Shell, 
how  horridly  and  barbaroufly  would  it  look  ?  And 
with  what  amazement  lhould  we  fee  it  under  us  like 
.  an  open  Hell,  or  a  wide  bottomlefs  pit  ?  So  deep,  and 
hollow,  and  vaft  3  fo  broken  and  confus’d,  lb  every 
way  deform’d  and  monftrous.  This  would  effectual¬ 
ly  waken  our  imagination,  and  make  us  inquire  and 
wonder  how  fuch  a  thing  came  in  Nature  5  from 
what  caufes,  by  what  force  or  engines  could  the 
Earth  be  torn  in  this  prodigious  manner  i  did  they 
dig  the  Sea  with  Spades,  and  carry  out  the  moulds 
in  hand-baskets  i  where  are  the  entrails  laid  ?  and 
how  did  they  cleave  the  Rocks  afunder  ?  if  as  many 
Pioneers  as  the  Army  of  Xerxes ,  had  been  at  work 
ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  World,  they  could  not 
have  made  a  ditch  of  this  greatnefs.  According  to 
the  proportions  taken  before  in  the  Second  Chapter , 
the  Cavity  or  capacity  of  the  Sea-chanel  will  amount 
to  no  lefs  than  463^0^0  cubical  miles.  Nor  is  it  the 
greatnefs  only,  but  that  wild  and  multifarious  confu- 
fion  which  we  fee  in  the  parts  and  falhion  of  it,  that 
makes  it  ftrange  and  inaccountable  5  ’tis  another 
ChaoS  in  its  kind,  who  can  paint  the  Scenes  of  it? 
Gulfs,  and  Precipices,  and  Cataracts  3  Pits  within  Pits, 
and  Rocks  under  Rocks,  broken  Mountains  and  rag¬ 
ged  Iflands,  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  Countries 
pull’d  up  by  the  roots,  and  planted  in  the  Sea. 

If  we  could  make  true  and  full  reprefentations  of 
thefe  things  to  our  felves,  I  think  we  lhould  not  be 
fo  bold  as  to  make  them  the  immediate  product  of 
Divine  Omnipotence  3  being  deffitute  of  all  appea¬ 
rance  of  Art  or  Counfel.  The  firft  orders  of  things 
are  more  perfect  and  regular,  and  this  Decorum  feems 
to  be  obferv’d  afterwards,  Nature  doth  not  fall  into 
diforder  till  mankind  be  firft  degenerate  and  leads 
the  way.  Monfters  have  been  often  made  an  argu¬ 
ment  againft  Providence  5  if  a  Calf  have  two  heads, 
or  five  legs,  (freight  there  muft  not  be  a  God  in  Hea¬ 
ven,  or  at  leaft  not  upon  Earth  3  and  yet  this  is  but  a 
chance  that  happens  once  in  many  years,  and  is  of  no 
confequence  at  all  to  the  reft  of  the  World  :  but  if 
we  make  the  ftanding  frame  of  Nature  monftrous,  or 
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deform’d  and  disproportion  d,  and  to  have  been  fo 
not  by  corruption  and  degeneracy,  but  immediately 
by  Divine  Creation  or  Formation,  it  would  not  be 
fo  eafie  to  anfwer  that  objection  againft  Providence,; 
Let  us  therefore  prevent  this  imputation,  and  fuppo- 
fing,  according  to  our  Theory,  that  thefe  things  were 
not  originally  thus,  let  us  now  explain  more  diftindt- 
ly  how  they  came  to  pafs  at  the  Deluge,  or  upon  the 
diffolution  of  the  firft  Earth. 

And  we  will  not  content  our  felves  with  a  general 
anfwer  to  thefe  obfervations  concerning  the  Sea-cha- 
nel,  as  if  it  was  a  fufficient  account  of  them  to  fay 
they  were  the  effects  of  a  ruine  5  there  are  other  things 
to  be  confider’d  and  explained  befides  this  irregulari¬ 
ty,  as  the  vaft  hollownefs  of  this  Cavity,  bigger  in¬ 
comparably  than  any  other  belonging  to  the  Earth  5 
and  alfo  the  declivity  of  the  fides  of  it,  which  lye 
{helving  from  top  to  bottom  5  For  notwithstanding 
all  the  inequalities  we  have  taken  notice  of  in  the 
Chanel  of  the  Sea,  it  hath  one  general  form,  which 
may,  though  under  many  differences,  be  obferv’d 
throughout,  and  that  is,  that  the  fhores  and  fides 
within  the  water  lie  inclin’d,  .and  you  defeend  by  de¬ 
grees  to  the  deepeft  part,  which  is  towards  the  middle. 
This,  I  know,  admits  of  many  exceptions,  for  fonie- 
times  upon  a  rocky  fhore/or  among  rocky  Elands 
the  Sea  is  very  deep  clofe  to  the  Rocks,  and  the  deep¬ 
er  commonly  the  higher  and  flee  per  the  Rocks  are. 
Alfo  where  the  defeent  is  more  leifurely,  \is  often  af¬ 
ter  a  different  manner,  in  fome  Coafts  more  equal 
and  uniform,  in  others  more  broken  and  interrupted, 
but  ftill  there  is  a  defeent  to  the  Chanel  or  deepeft 
part,  and  this  in  the  deep  Ocean  is  fathomlefs  5  And 
fuch  a  deep  Ocean,  and  fuch  a  deep  Chanel  there  is 
always  between  Continents.  This,  I  think,  is  a  pro¬ 
perty  as  determinate  as  any  we  can  pitch  upon  in  the 
Chanel  of  the  Sea,  and  with  thofe  other  two  menti¬ 
on  d,  its  vaft  Cavity  and  univerfal  irregularity,  is  all 
one  can  defire  an  account  of  as  to  the  form  of  it  5 .  we 
will  therefore  from  this  ground  take  our  rife  and  firft 
meaftires  for  the  Explication  of  the  Sea-chaneh 
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Let  us  fuppofe  then  in  the  diflolution  of  the  Earth 
when  it  began  to  fall,  that  it  was  divided  only  into 
three  or  four  fragments,  according  to  the  number  of 
our  Continents  5  but  thofe  fragments  being  vaftly 
great  could  not  defeend  at  their  full  breadth  and  ex- 
panfion,  or  at  lead  could  not  defeend  fo  fad  in  the 
middle  as  towards  the  extremities  5  becaufe  the  Air 
about  the  edges  would  yield  and  give  place  eafily, 
not  having  far  to  go  to  get  out  of  the  way  5  but  the 
Air  that  was  under  the  middle  of  the  fragment  could 
not  without  a  very  fwift  motion  get  from  under  the 
concave  of  it,  and  confequently  its  defeent  there 
would  be  more  refilled  and  fufpended  3  but  the  hides 
in  the  mean  time  would  continually  defeend,  ben¬ 
ding  the  fragment  with  their  weight,  and  fo  making 
it  of  a  lelfer  compafs  and  expanlion  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore  :  And  by  this  means  there  would  be  an  interval 
and  diftance  made  between  the  two  falling  fragments, 
and  a  good  part  of  the  AbylTe,  after  their  defeent, 
would  lie  uncover’d  in  the  middle  betwixt  them  3  as 
may  be  feen  in  this  Figure,  where  the  fragments  A.  B. 
bending  downwards  in  their  extremities,  feparate  as 
they  go,  and  after  they*  are  fain  leave  a  good  fpacein 
the  A byffe  betwixt  them,  altogether  uncover’d  5  This 
fpace  is  the  main  Chanel  of  the  great  Ocean,  lying 
betwixt  two  Continents  3  and  the  inclining  Tides  Ihew 
the  declivity  of  the  Shores. 

This  we  have  reprefented  here  only  in  a  Ring  or 
Circle  of  the  Earth,  in  thefirft  Figure  3  but  it  maybe 
better  reprefented  in  a  broader  furface,  as  in  the  fe- 
cond  Figure,  where  the  two  fragments  A.  B.  that  are 
to  make  the  two  oppolite  Continents,  fall  in  like 
double  Doors  opening  downwards,  the  Hinges  being 
towards  the  Land  on  either  fide,  fo  as  at  the  bottom 
they  leave  in  the  middle  betwixt  them  a  deep  Chanel 
ofwTater,  a.  a.  a.  fuch  as  is  betwixt  all  Continents  3 
and  the  Water  reaching  a  good  height  upon  die 
Land  on  either  fide,  makes  Sea  there  too,  but  fhal- 
lower,  and  by  degrees  you  defeend  into  the  deepeft 
Chanel. 
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This  gives  an  account  of  two  things  that  we  men¬ 
tion’d  to  be  confider'd  and  explain'd  as  to  the  Sea, 
how  the  great  Cavity  of  its  Chanel  was  made,  and 
how  it  was  made  in  that  general  form  of  declivity  in 
its  (ides  from  the  Land  :  The  third  thing  was  the  ir¬ 
regularities  of  it,  both  as  to  its  various  depths,  and 
as  to  the  form  of  the  fhores  and  of  the  bottom.  And 
this  is  as  eafily  and  naturally  explain'd  from  the  fame 
fuppofition  as  the  former  two  5  for  though  we  have 
hitherto  reprefented  thefe fragments  as  evenand  regu¬ 
lar  after  their  fall,  becaufe  that  w~as  moll:  fimple,  and 
there  was  no  occafion  then  to  reprefent  them  other- 
wife,  yet  we  mud  fuppofe  that  as  foon  as  in  their  fall 
they  hit  upon  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  Abyffe,  that 
great  force  and  weight  with  which  they  defeended 
broke  off  all  the  Edges  and  extremities,  and  fo  made 
innumerable  ruptures  and  inequalities  in  the  fhores, 
and  as  many  within  the  Sea  and  at  the  bottom  3 
where  the  broken  Rocks  and  lumps  of  Earth  would 
lie  in  all  imaginable  diforder3  as  you  may  conceive 
in  this  third  Figure.  For  when  the  motion  came  on 
a  Hidden  to  be  obRrucffed,  the  load  of  the  fragment 
Rill  preffing  it  forwards,  fuch  a  concuffion  arife  as 
made  theufand  of  leffer  fragments,  of  all  fhapes  and 
magnitudes,  and  in  all  poRures  and  forms,  and  moR 
of  them  irregular.  And  by  thefe  fractions  and  fecon- 
dary  mines  the  line  of  the  fhores  was  broken,  and 
the  level  of  them  too  3  In  fome  places  they  would 
Rand  high,  in  others  low,  fometimes  rough  and 
fometimes  even,  and  generally  crooked,  with  Angles 
and  in-lets,  and  uncertain  windings.  The  bottom 
alfo,  by  the  fame  Rroke,  was  diverliffd  into  all  man¬ 
ner  of  forms,  fometimes  Rocky  with  Pits  and  Gulfs, 
and  fometimes  fpread  in  plain  beds,  fometimes  fhal- 
low  and  fometimes  deep  3  for  thofe  differences  would 
depend  only  upon  the  fituation  of  the  fecondary  frag¬ 
ments  3  and  fo  it  might  come  to  pafs,  that  fome  pla¬ 
ces  near  the  fhore  might  be  exceflive  deep  when  a 
Rock  or  Rocks  Rood  in  a  Reep  poRure,  as  (  Figitre  3. ) 
b.  b.  b.  and  on  the  contrary  fometimes  places  much 
more  advanc'd  into  the  Ocean,  might  be  lefs  deep, 
where  a  fragment  of  Earth  lay  under  water,  or  one 
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bore  up  another,  as  c.  c.  c.  but  thefe  cafes  would  not 
be  very  frequent.  To  conclude,  there  are  no  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  Sea-chanel,  that  I  know  of,  nor  .  diffe¬ 
rences  or  Irregularities  in  the  form  of  it,  which  this 
Hypothefis  doth  not  give  a  fair  account  of :  And  ha¬ 
ving  thus  far  open’d  the  way,  and  laid  down  the  ge¬ 
neral  grounds  for  their  Explication,  other  things  that 
are  more  minute,  we  leave  to  the  curiofity  of  parti¬ 
cular  Genius’s  $  being  unwilling  to  clog  the  Theory 
at  firft  with  things  that  may  feem  unneceflary.  We 
proceed  now  to  the  confideration  of  Iflands. 

Wemuft  in  the  firft  place  diftinguifli  between  Ori¬ 
ginal  Iflands  and  Factitious  Iflands  5  Thofe  I  call  facti¬ 
tious,  that  are  not  of  the  fame  date  and  Antiquity 
with  the  Sea,  but  have  been  made  fome  at  one  time, 
fome  at  another  by  accidental  caufes,  as  the  aggefti- 
on  of  Sands  and  Sand-beds,  or  the  Sea  leaving  the 
tops  of  fome  fhallow  places  that  lie  high,  and  yet 
flowing  about  the  lower  skirts  of  them  5  Thefe  make 
fandy  and  plain  Iflands,  that  have  no  high  Land  in 
them,  and  are  but  mock-Iflands  in  effeCt.  Others  are 
made  by  divulfion  from  fome  Continent,  when  an 
Ifthmus  or  the  neck  of  a  Promontory  running  into 
the  Sea,  finks  or  falls  in,  by  an  Earthquake  or  other- 
wife,  and  the  Sea  entring  in  at  the  gap  paffeth 
through,  and  makes  that  Promontory  or  Country  be¬ 
come  an  Iflancl.  Thus  the  Ifland  Sicily  is  fuppos’d 
to  have  been  made,  and  all  Africa  might  be  an  Ifland, 
if  the  Ifthmus  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  red 
Sea  fhould  fink  down.  And  thefe  Iflands  may  have 
Locks  and  Mountains  in  them,  if  the  Land  had  fo 
before.  Laftly,  there  are  Iflands  that  have  been  faid 
to  rife  from  the  bottom  of  the  Sea  5  Hiftory  menti¬ 
ons  fuch  in  both  the  Archipelago  %  Mgjcan  and  Indian  5 
and  this  feems  to  argue  that  there  are  great  fragments 
or  trafts  of  Earth  that  lie  loofe  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Sea,  or  that  are  not  incorporated  with  the  ground  5 
which  agrees  very  well  with  our  Explication  of  the 
Sea-chanel. 

But  befides  thefe  Iflands  and  the  feveral  forts  of 
them,  there  are  others  which  I  call  Original  5  becaufe 
they  could  not  be  produc’d  in  any  of  the  forementi- 
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oned  ways,  but  are  of  the  fame  Origin  and  Antiquity 
with  the  Chanel  of  the  Sea  5  andfuch  are  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  our  Iflands 3  They  were  not  made  of  heaps  of 
Sands,  nor  torn  from  any  Continent,  but  dre  as  anci¬ 
ent  as  the  Continents  themfelves,  namely,  ever  fince 
the  Deluge,  the  common  Parent  of  them  both.  Nor 
is  there  any  difficulty  to  underftandhow  Iflands  were 
made  at  the  diffolution  of  the  Earth,  any  more  than 
how  Continents  were  made  3  for  Iflands  are  but  leffer 
Continents,  or  Continents  greater  Iflands  3  and  accor¬ 
ding  as  Continents  were  made  of  greater  mafles  of 
Earth  or  greater  fragments  Handing  above  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  fo  Iflands  were  made  of  lefs,  but  fo  big  always,  , 
and  in  fuch  a  pofture,  as  to  bear  their  tops  above  the 
water.  Yet  though  they  agree  thus  far,  there  is  a 
particular  difference  to  be  taken  notice  of  as  to  their 
Origin  3  for  the  Continents  were  made  of  thofe  three 
or  four  primary  mafles  into  which  the  falling  Orb  of 
the  Earth  was  divided,  but  tire  Iflands  were  made  of 
the  fractures  of  thefe,  and  broken  off  by  the  fall  from 
the  skirts  and  extremities  of  the  Continents  3  We  no¬ 
ted  before,  that  when  thofe  great  mafles  and  prima¬ 
ry  fragments  came  to  dafh  upon  the  Abyfle  in  their 
fall,  the  fudden  flop  of  the  motion,  and  the  weighty 
bulk  of  the  defcending  fragment  broke  off  all  the 
edges  and  extremities  of  it,  which  edges  and  extremi¬ 
ties  broken  off  made  the  Iflands  3  And  accordingly 
we  fee  that  they  generally  lie  fcatter'd  along  the  fides 
of  the  Continents,  and  are  but  fplinters,  as  it  were,  of 
thofe  greater  bodies.  'Tis  true,  befides  thefe,  there 
were  an  infinite  number  of  other  pieces  broke  off 
that  do  not  appear,  fome  making  Rocks  under  water, 
fome  (hallows  and  banks  in  the  Sea  3  but  the  greateft 
•of  them  when  they  fell  either  one  upon  another,  or  in 
fuch  a  pofture  as  to  prop  up  one  another,  their  heads 
and  higher  parts  would  Hand  out  of  the  water  and 
make  Iflands. 

Thus  I  conceive  the  Iflands  of  the  Sea  were  at  firft 
produc'd  3  we  cannot  wonder  therefore  that  they 
ihould  be  fo  numerous,  or  far  more  numerous  than 
the  Continents  3  Thefe  are  the  Parents,  and  thofe  are 
the  Children  3  Nor  can  we  wonder  to  fee  along  the 
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fkles  of  the  Continents  feveral  Iflands  or  fets  of  Iflands, 
fown,  as  it  were,  by  handfuls,  or  laid  in  trains  5  for 
the  manner  of  their  generation  would  lead  us  to  think 
they  would  be  fo  plac’d.  So  the  American  Iflands  lie 
fcatter’d  upon  the  Coaft  of  that  Continent  5  the  Mal¬ 
divian  and  Philipine  upon  the  Eaft-bidian  (bore,  and 
the  Hefperides  upon  the  Afric 4$  and  there  leldom  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  any  towards  the  middle  of  the  Ocean, 
though,  by  an  accident,  that  alfo  might  come  to  pafs. 
Laftly,  it  fuits  very  well  with  our  Explication,  that 
there  Ihould  be  Mountains  and  Rocks,  fometimes  in 
clutters,  fometimes  in  long  chains,  in  all  Iflands  3  (  as 
we  find  there  are  in  all  that  are  true  and  Original 
Iflands  )  for  tis  that  makes  them  high  enough  to  ap¬ 
pear  above  the  water,  and  ftrong  enough  to  continue 
and  preferve  themfelves  in  that  high  lituation. 

And  thus  much  may  fuffice  for  a  fummary  Expli¬ 
cation  of  the  caufes  of  the  Sea-chanel  and  Iflands,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  Hypothecs. 


C  H  A  P.  XL  .  *  ; 

Concerning  the  Mountains  of  the  Earth,  their 
greatnef  and  irregular  Form ?  their  Situation, 
Caufes ,  and  Origin . 

WE  have  been  in  the  hollows  of  the  Earth,  and 
the  chambers  of  the  Deep,  amongft  the 
damps  and  fleams  ofthofe  lower  Regions  3  let  us  now 
go  air  our  felves  on  the  tops  of  the  Mountains, 
where  we  fhall  have  a  more  free  and  large  Horizon, 
and  quite  another  face  of  things  will  prefent  it  felf  to 
our  obfervation. 

The  greateft  objects  of  Nature  are,  mechinks,  the 
mofl  pleating  to  behold  3  and  next  to  the  great  Con¬ 
cave  of  the  Heavens,  and  thole  boundlefs  Regions 
where  the  Stars  inhabit,  there  is  nothing  that  I  look 
upon  with'  more  pleafure  than  the  wide  Sea  and  the 
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Mountains  of  the  Earth.  There  is  fomething  augufl: 
and  (lately  in  the  Air  of  thefe  things  that  infpires  the 
mind  with  great  thoughts  and  paflions  5  We  do  na¬ 
turally  upon  fuch  occafions  think  of  God  and  his 
greatnefs,  and  whatfoever  hath  but  the  (hadow  and 
appearance  of  INFINITE,  as  all  things  have  that 
are  too  big  for  our  comprehenfion,  they  fill  and 
over-bear  the  mind  with  their  Excefs,  and  cad  it  into 
a  pleading  kind  of  (lupor  and  admiration. 

And  yet  thefe  Mountains  we  are  fpcaking  of,  to 
confefs  the  truth,  are  nothing  but  great  mines  5  but 
fuch  as  (how  a  certain  magnificence  in  Nature  3  as 
from  old  Temples  and  broken  Amphitheaters  of  the 
Romans  we  colledt  the  greatnefs  of  that  people.  But 
the  grandeur  of  a  Nation  is  lefs  fenfible  to  thofe  that 
never  fee  the  remains  and  monuments  they  have  left, 
and  thofe  who  never  fee  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Earth,  fcarce  ever  reflect  upon  the  caufes  of  them,  or 
what  power  in  Nature  could  be  (ufficient  to  produce 
them.  The  truth  is,  the  generality  of  people  have 
not  fence  and  curiofity  enough  to  raife  a  queftion 
concerning  thefe  things,  or  concerning  the  Original 
of  them.  You  may  tell  them  that  Mountains  grow 
out  of  the  Earth  like  Fuzz-balls,  or  that  there  are 
Monfters  under  ground  that  throw  up  Mountains  as 
Moles  do  Mole-hills  3  they  will  fcarce  raife  one  ob¬ 
jection  againft  your  doctrine  3  or  if  you  would  ap¬ 
pear  more  Learned,  tell  them  that  the  Earth  is  a  great 
Animal,  and  thefe  arc  Wens  that  grow  upon  its  bo¬ 
dy.  This  would  pafs  current  for  Philofophy  3  fo 
much  is  the  World  drown’d  in  (lupidity  and  fenfual 
pleafures,  and  fo  little  inquifitive  into  the  works  of 
God  and  Nature. 

There  is  nothing  doth  more  awaken  our  thoughts 
or  excite  our  minds  to  enquire  into  the  caufcs  of 
fuch  things,  than  the  aCtual  view  of  them  3  as  I  have 
had  experience  my  felf  when  it  was  my  fortune  to 
crofs  the  Alps  and  Appeniiine  Mountains,  for  the  fight 
of  thofe  wild,  vaft  and  indigelled  heaps  of  Stones  and 
Earth,  did  fo  deeply  llrike  mv  fancy,  that  I  was  not 
eafie  till  I  could  give  my  felf  fome  tolerable  account 
how  that  confufion  came  in  Nature.  Tis  true,  the 
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height  of  Mountains  compar’d  with  the  Diameter  of 
the  Earth  is  not  confiderable,  but  the  extent  of  them 
and  the  ground  they  ftand  upon,  bears  a  confiderable 
proportion  to  the  furface  of  the  Earth  5  and  if  from 
Europe  we  may  take  our  meafures  for  the  reft,  I  eafily 
believe,  that  the  Mountains  do  at  leaft  take  up  the 
tenth  part  of  the  dry  land.  The  Geographers  are  not 
very  careful  to  defcribe  or  note  in  their  Charts,  the 
multitude  or  fituation  of  Mountains  3  They  mark 
the  bounds  of  Countries,  the  fite  of  Cities  and  Towns, 
and  the  courfe  of  Rivers,  becaufe  thefe  are  things 
of  chief  ufe  to  civil  affairs  and  commerce,  and  that 
they  defign  to  ferve*  and  not  Philofophy  or  Natural 
Hiftory.  But  Cluverim  in  his  defcription  of  Ancient 
Germany ,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  hath  given  Maps  of 
thofe  Countries  more  approaching  to  the  natural  face 
of  them,  and  we  have  drawn  (  at  the  end  of  this 
Chapter  )  fuch  a  Map  of  either  Hemifpherc,  without 
marking  Countries  or  Towns,  or  any  fuch  artificial 
things  5  diftinguifhing  only  Land  and  Sea,  Iftands 
and  Continents,  Mountains  and  not  Mountains  5  and 
’tis  very  ufeful  to  imagine  the  Earth  in  this  manner,1 
and  to  look  often  upon  fuch  bare  draughts  as  ftiew 
us  Nature  in  an  undrefs  5  for  then  we  are  beft  able 
to  judge  what  her  true  fhapes  and  proportions  are. 

’Tis  certain  that  we  naturally  imagine  the  furface 
of  the  Earth  much  more  regular  than  it  is  3  for  unlefs 
we  be  in  fome  Mountainous  parts  there  feldom  oc¬ 
cur  any  great  inequalities  within  fo  much  compafs  * 
of  ground  as  we  can  at  once  reach  with  our  Eye  3  and 
to  conceive  the  reft  we  multiply  the  fame  Idea ,  and 
extend  it  to  thofe  parts  of  the  Earth  that  we  do  not 
fee  3  and  fo  fancy  the  whole  Globe  much  more 
fmooth  and  uniform  than  it  is.  But  fuppofe  a  man 
was  earn’d  afleep  out  of  a  Plain  Country,  amongft 
the  Alps,  and  left  there  upon  the  top  of  one  of  the 
higheft  Mountains,  when  he  wak’d  and  lookd  about 
him,  lie  would  think  himfelf  in  an  inchanted  Coun¬ 
try,  or  earn’d  into  another  World  3  Every  thing 
would  appear  to  him  fo  different  to  what  he  had  ever 
feen  or  imagin’d  before.  To  fee  on  every  hand  of 
him  a  multitude  of  vaft  bodies  thrown  together  in 
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confulion,  as  thofe  Mountains  arc  5  Rocks  (landing 
naked  round  about  him  5  and  the  hollow  Valleys  ga¬ 
ping  under  him  5  and  at  his  feet,  it  may  be,  an  heap 
of  frozen  Snow  in  the  midR  of  Summer.  He  would 
hear  the  thunder  come  from  below,  and  fee  the 
black  Clouds  hanging  beneath  him  :  It  would  not 
be  eafie  to  him  to  perfwade  himfclf  that  he  was  Rill 
upon  the  fame  Earth  3  but  if  he  did,  he  would  be 
convinc'd  at  lead  that  there  arc  fome  Regions  of  it 
ftrangely  rude,  and  ruine-like,  and  very  different 
from  what  he  had  ever  thought  of  before.  Rut  the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  wild  places  are  even  with  us  3  for 
thofe  that  live  amongR  the  Alps  and  the  great  Moun¬ 
tains,  think  that  all  the  red  of  the  Earth  is  like  their 
Country,  all  broken  into  Mountains  and  Valleys  and 
Precipices  3  They  never  fee  other,  and  mod  people 
think  of  nothing  but  what  they  have  lcen  at  one  time 
or  another. 

Thefe  Alps  wc  are  fpeaking  of  are  the  greateR  range 
of  Mountains  in  Europe  3  and  Yis  prodigious  to  fee 
and  to  confider  of  what  extent  thefe  heaps  of  Stones 
and  Rubbifh  are  3  one  way  they  overlpread  Savoy 
and  Dauphhie ,  and  reach  thorough  France  to  the  Py- 
reyiearj.  Mountains,  and  fo  to  the  Ocean.  The  other 
way  they  run  along  the  skirts  ot  Germany ,  through 
Stiria ,  Pannonia ,  and  Dalmatia ,  as  far  as  Thrace  and 
the  black  Sea.  Then  backwards-  they  cover  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  parts  adjacent  3  and  that  branch  of  them 
.  which  we  call  the  Appennines ,  Rrikes  through  Italy , 
and  is,  as  it  were,  the  back-bone  of  that  Country. 
This  muft  needs  be  a  large  fpace  of  ground  which 
they  Rand  upon  3  Yet  ’tis  not  this  part  of  Europe  on¬ 
ly  that  is  laden  with  Mountains,  the  Northern  part 
is  as  rough  and  rude  in  the  face  of  the  Country  as  in 
the  manners  of  the  people  3  Bohe??iia ,  Silefia ,  Den- 
ma)\ ,  Norway,  S  weed l and,  Lapland \  and  Iceland \  and 
all  the  coafls  of  the  Baltic 4  Sea,  are  full  of  Clifts, 
and  Rocks,  and  Crags  of  Mountains:  Befides the Ri- 
pbean  Mountains  in  Mufcovy ,  which  the  Inhabitants 
there  ufe  to  call  the  Stone-girdle ,  and  believe  that  it 
girds  the  Earth  round  about. 
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Nor  are  the  other  parts  of  our  Continent  more 
free  from  Mountains  than  Europe,  nor  other  parts  of 
the  Earth  than  our  Continent :  They  are  in  the  New 
World  as  well  as  the  Old  3  and  if  they  could  difeo- 
ver  two  or  three  New  worlds  or  Continents  more, 
they  would  ftill  find  them  there.  Neither  is*  there 
any  Original  Ifland  upon  the  Earth,  but  is  either  all 
a  Rock,  or  hath  Rocks  and  Mountains  in  it.  And 
all  the  dry  Land,  and  every  Continent,  is  but  a  kind 
of  Mountain,  though  that  MouraSh  hath  a  multi-  • 
tude  of  le.lfer,  and  Valleys,  and  Plains,  and  Lakes, 
and  Marfhes,  and  all  variety  of  grounds. 

In  America  the  Andes;  or  a  ridge  of  Mountains  fo 
call'd,  are  reported  to  be  higher  than  any  we  have, 
reaching  above  a  thoufand  Leagues  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  breadth,  where  they  are  the  narrowed. 
In  AfricT  the  Mountain  Atlas,  that  for  its  height  was 
faid  to  bear  the  Heavens  on  its  back,  runs  all  along 
from  the  Wcftern  Sea  to  the  borders  of  ALgypt,  pa¬ 
rallel  with  the  Mediterranean .  There  alfo  are  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon ,  and  many  more  whereof 
we  have  but  an  imperfect  account,  as  neither  indeed 
of  that  Country  in  the  remote  and  inner  parts  of  it. 
Afia  is  better  known,  and  the  Mountains  thereof  bet¬ 
ter  deferib'd  :  Taurus ,  which  is  the  principal,  was  ad¬ 
judg’d  by  the  ancient  Geographers  the  greateft  in  the 
World.  It  divides  Afia  into  two  parts,  which  have 
their  denomination  from  it :  And  there  is  an  Anti- 
Taurus  the  greater  and  the  lefs,  which  accordingly  di¬ 
vide  Armenia  into  greater  and  lefs.  Then  the  Cruci¬ 
form  Mountains  of  Imaus ,  the  famous  Caucafus ,  the 
long  Chains  of  Tartary  and  China ,  and  the  Rocky  and 
Mountainous  Arabia.  If  one  could  at  once  have  a 
profpect  of  all  thefe  together,  one  would  be  eafily  fa- 
tisfied,  that  the  Globe  of  the  Earth  is  a  more  rude 
and  indigefted  Body  than  'tis  commonly  imagin'd  3  If 
one  could  fee  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Earth  at  one 
view,  how  they  lie  in  broken  heaps  3  The  Sea  hath 
overwhelm’d  one  half  of  them,  and  what  remains  are 
but  the  taller  parts  of  a  ruine.  Look  upon  thofe 
great  ranges  of  Mountains  in  Europe  or  in  Afia 7 
whereof  we  have  given  a  fhort  furvey,  in  what  con- 
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fufion  do  they  lie  ?  They  have  neither  form  nor 
beauty,  nor  lhape  nor  order,  no  more  than  the 
Clouds  in  the  Air.  Then  how  barren,  how  defolate, 
how  naked  are  they  ?  how  they  hand  neglected  by 
Nature  ?  neither  the  Rains  can  foftcn  them,  nor  the 
Dews  from  Heaven  make  them  fruitful. 

I  have  given  this  fhort  account  of  the  Mountains 
of  the  Earth  to  help  to  remove  that  prejudice  we  are 
apt  to  have,  or  that  conceit  that  the  prelent  Earth 
is  regularly  fomtd.  And  to  this  purpofe  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  it  would  be  of  very  good  ufe  to  have 
natural  Maps  of  the  Earth,  as  we  noted  before,  as  well 
as  civil  3  and  done  with  the  fame  care  and  judgment. 
Our  common  Maps  I  call  Civil ,  which  note  the  di- 
ftindion  of  Countries  and  of  Cities,  and  reprefent 
the  Artificial  Earth  as  inhabited  and  cultivated  :  But 
natural  Maps  leave  out  all  that,  and  reprefent  the 
Earth  as  it  would  be  if  there  was  not  an  Inhabitant 
upon  it,  nor  ever  had  been  3  the  Skeleton  of  the 
Earth,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  with  the  fitc  of  all  its  parts. 
Methmks  alfo  every  Prince  fhould  have  fuch  a 
Draught  of  his  Country  and  Dominions,  to  fee  how 
the  ground  lies  in  the  feveral  parts  of  them,  which 
higheft,  which  lowed:  3  what  refpedt  they  have  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  Sea  3  how  the  Rivers  flow,  and 
why  5  how  the  Mountains  lie,  how  Heaths,  and  how 
the  Marches.  Such  a  Map  or  Survey  would  be  ufe- 
ful  both  in  time' of  War  and  Peace,  and  many  good 
obfervations  might  be  made  by  it,  not  only  as  to  Na¬ 
tural  Hiftory  and  ’Philofophy,  but  alfo  in  order  to  the 
perfed  improvement  of  a  Country.  But  to  return  to 
our  Mountains. 

As  this  Survey  of  the  multitude  and  greatnefs  of 
them  may  help  to  redifie  our  mil  takes  about  the  form 
of  the  Earth,  fo  before  we  proceed  to  examine  their 
caufes,  it  will  be  good  to  obferve  farther,  that  thefe 
Mountains  are  plac’d  in  no  order  one  with  another, 
that  can  either  refped  ufe  or  beauty  3  And  if  you 
confider  them  lingly,  they  do  not  confifl  of  any  pro¬ 
portion  of  parts  that  is  referable  to  any  defign,  or 
that  hath  the  lead  footfteps  of  Art  or  Counfel.  There 
is  nothing  in  Nature  more  fhapelefs  and  ill-figur’d  than 
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an  old  Rock  or  a  Mountain,  and  all  that  variety  that 
is  among  them  is  but  the  various  modes  of  irregula¬ 
rity  5  fo  as  you  cannot  make  a  better  character  of 
them  in  fhort,  than  to  fay  they  are  of  all  forms  and 
figures  except  regular.  Then  if  you  could  go  within 
thefe  Mountains,  for  they  are  generally  hollow,  you 
would  find  all  things  there  more  rude,  if  poffible, 
than  without :  And  laftly,  if  you  look  upon  an  heap 
of  them  together,  or  a  Mountainous  Country,  they 
are  the  greateft  examples  of  confufion  that  we  know 
in  Nature  5  no  Tempeft  or  Earthquake  puts  things 
into  more  diforder.  'Tis  true,  they  cannot  look  fo 
ill  now  as  they  did  at  firft  5  a  mine  that  is  frefh  looks 
much  worfe  than  afterwards,  when  the  Earth  grows 
difcolour'd  and  skin'd  over.  But  I  fancy  if  we  had 
feen  the  Mountains  when  they  were  new-born  and 
raw,  when  the  Earth  was  frefh  broken,  and  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Deluge  newly  retir'd,  the  fractions  and 
confufions  of  them  would  have  appear'd  very  gaftly 
and  frightful. 

After  this  general  Survey  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Earth  and  their  properties,  let  us  now  refled:  upon 
.  the  caufes  of  them.  There  is  a  double  pleafure  in 
Philofophy,  firft  that  of  Admiration,  whilft  we  com 
template  things  that  are  great  and  wonderful,  and  do 
'  not  yet  underhand  their  Caufes  5  for  though  admira¬ 
tion  proceed  from  ignorance,  yet  there  is  a  certain 
charm  and  fweetnefs  in  that  paflion.  Then  the  fe- 
cond  pleafure  is  greater  and  more  intelledual,  which 
is  that  of  diftind  knowledge  and  comprehenfion, 
when  we  come  to  have  the  Key  that  unlocks  thofe 
fecrets,  and  fee  the  methods  wherein  thole  things 
come  to  pafs  that  we  admir'd  before  5  The  reafons 
why  the  World  is  fo  or  fo,  and  from  what  caules 
Nature  or  any  part  of  Nature  came  into  fuch  a 
flare  3  and  this  we  are  now  "to  enquire  after  as  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Earth,  what  their  original  was,  how 
and  when  the  Earth  came  into  this  ftrange  frame  and 
ftrudure  ?  In  the  beginning  of  our  World,  when 
the  Earth  rife  from  a  Chaos,  'twasimpoflible  itlhould 
conie  immediately  into  this  mountainous  form  3 
becaufe  a  mafs  that  is  fluid,  as  a  Chaos  is,  cannot  lie 
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in  any  other  figure  than  what  is  regular  5  for  the 
conftant  laws  of  Nature  do  certainly  bring  all  Li¬ 
quors  into  that  form  :  And  a  Chaos  is  not  call’d  fo 
from  any  confufion  or  brokennefs  in  the  form  of  it, 
but  from  a  confufion  and  mixture  of  all  forts  of  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  compofition  of  it.  So  we  have  al¬ 
ready  produc’d,  in  the  precedent  Chapters,  a  double 
argument  that  the  Earth  was  not  originally  in  this 
form,  both  becaufe  it  rife  from  a  Chaos,  which  could 
not  of  it  felf,  or  by  any  immediate  concretion  fettle 
into  a  form  of  this  nature,  as  hath  been  (hown  in  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Chapters  5  as  alfo  becaufe  if  it  had 
been  originally  made  thus,  it  could  never  have  un¬ 
dergone  a  Deluge,  as  hath  been  prov’d  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Chapters.  If  this  be  then  a  fecondary  and 
fiiccedaneous  form,  the  great  queftion  is  from  what 
caufes  itarifes. 

Some  have  thought  that  Mountains  and  all  other 
irregularities  in  the  Earth  have  rife  from  Earthquakes, 
and  fuch  like  caufes  ,  others  have  thought  that  they 
came  from  the  univerfai  Deluge  5  yet  not  from  any 
diflolution  of  the  Earth  that  was  then,  but  only  from 
the  great  agitation  of  the  waters,  which  broke  the 
ground  into  this  rude  and  unequal  form.  Both  thefe 
caufes  feem  to  me  very  incompetent  and  infufficient. 
Earthquakes  feldom  make  Mountains,  they  often  take 
them  away,  and  fink  them  down  into  the  Caverns 
that  lie  under  them  3  Befides,  Earthquakes  are  not  in 
all  Countries  and  Climates  as  Mountains  are  5  for,  as 
we  have  obferv’d  more  than  once,  there  is  neither 
Ifland  that  is  original,  nor  Continent  any  where  in 
the  Earth,  in  what  latitude  foever,  but  hath  Moun¬ 
tains  and  Rocks  in  it.  And  laftly,  what  probability 
is  there,  or  how  is  it  credible  that  thofe  vaft  trails 
of  Land  which  we  fee  fill’d  with  Mountains  both  in 
Europe ,  Afia  and  Africa ,  were  rais’d  by  Earthquakes, 
or  any  eruptions  from  below.  In  what  Age  of  the 
World  was  this  done,  and  why  not  continued  ?  As 
for  the  Deluge,  I  doubt  not  but  Mountains  were 
made  in  the  time  of  the  general  Deluge,  that  great 
change  and  transformation  of  the  Earth  happen’d 
then,  but  not  from  fuch  caufes  as  are  pretended, 
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that  is,  the  bare  rowling  and  ‘agitation  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  5  For  if  the  Earth  was  fmooth  and  plain  before 
the  Flood,  as  they  feem  to  fuppofe  as  well  as  we  do, 
the  waters  could  have  little  or  no  power  over  a 
fmooth  furface  to  tear  it  any  way  in  pieces,  no  more 
than  they  do  a  meadow  or  low  ground  when  they 
lie  upon  it  3  for  that  which  makes  Torrents  and  Land- 
floods  violent,  is  their  fall  from  the  Mountains  and 
high  Lands,  which  our  Earth  is  now  full  of,  but  if 
the  Rain  fell  upon  even  and  level  ground,  it  would 
only  fadden  and  comprefs  it  3  there  is  no  poflibility 
how  it  fhould  raife  Mountains  in  it.  And  if  we  could 
imagine  an  univerfal  Deluge  as  the  Earth  is  now  con- 
flituted,  it  would  rather  throw  down  the  Hills  and 
Mountains  than  raife  new  ones  5  or  by  beating  down 
their  tops  and  loofe  parts,  help  to  fill  the  Valleys,  and 
bring  the  Earth  nearer  to  evennefs  and  plainnefs. 

Seeing  then  there  are  no  hopes  of  explaining  the 
Origin  of  Mountains,  either  from  particular  Earth¬ 
quakes,  or  from  the  general  Deluge,  according  to 
the  common  notion  and  Explication  of  it  3  thefe  not 
being  caufes  anfwerable  to  fuch  vaft  effects  3  Let  us 
try  our  Hyfotbefis  again  3  which  hath  made  us  a  Cha¬ 
nel  large  enough  for  the  Sea,  and  room  for  all  fub- 
terraneous  Cavities,  and  I  think  will  find  us  materials 
enough  to  raife  all  the  Mountains  of  the  Earth.  We 
fuppofe  the  great  Arch  or  circumference  of  the  firft 
Earth  to  have  fallen  into  the  Abyfs  at  the  Deluge,  and 
feeing  that  was  larger  than  the  furface  it  fell  upon, 
ftis  abfolutely  certain,  that  it  could  not  all  fall  flat,  or 
lie  under  the  water  :  Now  as  all  thofe  parts  that  flood 
above  the  water  made  dry  Land,  or  the  prefent  ha¬ 
bitable  Earth,  fo  fuch  parts  of  the  dry  Land  as  flood 
higher  than  the  reft  made  Llills  and  Mountains  3  And 
tins  is  the  firft  and  general  account  of  them,  and  of  all 
the  inequalities  of  the  Earth.  But  to  confider  thefe 
things  a  little  more  particularly  3  There  is  a  double 
caufeand  neceflity  of  Mountains,  firft  this  now  men¬ 
tion’d,  becaufe  the  exteriour  Orb  of  the  Earth  was 
greater  than  the  interiour  which  it  fell  upon*  and 
therefore  it  could  not  till  fall  flat  3  and  fecondly,  be¬ 
caufe  this  exteriour  Orb  did  not  fall  fo  flat  and  large 
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as  it  might,  or  did  not  cover  all  the  bottom  of  the 
Abyfs,  as  it  was  very  capable  to  do  3  but  as  we  Ihew- 
ed  before  in  explaining  the  Chanel  of  the  Ocean,  it 
left  a  gaping  in  the  middle,  or  an  Abyfs-cbanel ,  as  I 
fhould  call  it  3  and  the  broader  this  Abyfs-chanel  was, 
the  more  Mountains  there  would  be  upon  the  dry 
Land  3  for  there  would  be  more  Earth,  or  more  of 
the  falling;  Orb  left,  and  lefs  room  to  place  it  in,  and 
therefore  it  muft  hand  more  in  heaps. 

In  what  parts  of  the  Earth  thefe  heaps  would  lie, 
and  in  what  particular  manner,  it  cannot  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  we  fhould  tell  3  but  all  that  we  have  hitherto 
obferv'd  concerning  Mountains,  how  ftrange  loever 
and  otherwife  unaccountable,  may  eafily  be  explain'd, 
and  deduc'd  from  this  original  3  we  fhall  not  won¬ 
der  at  their  greatnefs  and  vaftnefs,  feeing  they  are 
the  mines  of  a  broken  World  3  and' they  would  take 
up  more  or  lefs  of  the  dry  Land,  according  as  the 
Ocean  took  up  more  or  lefs  fpaceofour  Globe:  Then 
as  to  their  figure  and  form,  whether  External  or  In¬ 
ternal,  ’tis  juft  fuch  as  anfwers  our  expectation,  and 
no  more  than  what  the  Hypothecs  leads  us  to  3  For 
you  would  eafily  believe  that  thefe  heaps  would  be 
irregular  in  all  manner  of  ways,  whether  confider'd 
apart,  or  in  their  fituation  to  one  another.  And  they 
would  lie  commonly  in  Gutters  and  in  Ridges,  for  thofe 
are  two  of  the  moft  general  poftures  of  the  parts  of  a 
ruine,  when  they  fall  inwards.  Laftly,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  Mountains  fliould  be  generally  hollow  3 
For  great  bodies  falling  together  in  confufion,  or 
bearing  and  leaning  againft  one  another  muft  needs 
make  a  great  many  hollownelfes  in  them,  and  by 
their  unequal  Applications  empty  fpaces  will  be  in¬ 
tercepted.  We  fee  alfo  from  the  fame  reafon,  why 
mountainous  Countries  are  fubjeCt  to  Earthquake^  3 
and  why  Mountains  often  fink  and  fall  down  into  the 
Caverns  that  lie  under  them  ;  their  joynts  and  props 
being  decay'd  and  worn,  they  become  unable  to  bear 
their  weight.  And  all  thefe  properties  you  fee  hang 
upon  one  and  the  fame  firing,  and  arc  juft  confequen- 
.ces  from  our  fuppofition  concerning  the  diffolution 
of  the  firft  Earth.  And  there  is  no  furer  mark  of  a 
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good  Hypothefis ,  than  when  it  doth  not  only  hit 
luckily  in  one  or  two  particulars,  but  anfwersall  that 
it  is  to  be  applfd  to,  and  is  adequate  to  Nature  in 
her  whole  extent. 

But  how  fully  or  eafily  foever  thefe  things  may 
anfwer  Nature,  you  will  fay,  it  may  be,  that  all  this 
is  but  an  Hypothefis  3  that  is,  a  kind  of  fidtion  or  fup¬ 
pofition  that  things  were  fo  and  fo  at  firft,  and  by 
the  coherence  and  agreement  of  the  Effedts  with  fuch 
a  fuppofition,  you  would  argue  and  prove  that  they 
were  really  fo.  This  I  confefs  is  true,  this  is  the  me¬ 
thod,  and  if  we  would  know  any  thing  in  Nature 
further  than  our  fenfes  go,  we  can  know  it  no  other- 
wife  than  by  an  Hypothefis.  When  things  are  ‘either 
too  little  for  our  fenfes,  or  too  remote  and  inaccef- 
fible,  we  have  no  way  to  know  the  inward  Nature, 
and  the  caufes  of  their  fcnfible  properties,  but  by  rea- 
foning  upon  an  Hypothefis.  If  you  would  know,  for 
example,  of  what  parts  Water,  or  any  other  Liquor 
confifts,  they  are  too  little  to  be  difeern  d  by  the 
Eye,  you  muft  therefore  take  a  fuppofition  concern¬ 
ing  their  invifible  figure  and  form,  and  if  that  agrees 
and  gives  the  reafon  of  all  their  feniible  qualities,  you 
underftand  the  nature  of  Water.  *  In  like  manner,  if 
you  would  know  the  nature  of  a  Comet,  or  of  what 
matter  the  Sun  confifts,  which  are  things  inacceftible 
to  us,  you  can  do  this  no  otherwife  than  by  an  Hypo- 
thefts  3- and  if  that  Hypothecs  be  eafie  and  intelligible, 
and  anfwers  all  the  Phenomena  of  thofe  two  bodies, 
you  have  done  as  much  as  a  Philosopher  or  as  Humane 
reafon  can  do.  And  this  is  what  we  have  attempted 
concerning  the  Earth  and  concerning  the  Deluge  5 
We  have  laid  down  an  Hypothefis  that  is  eafie  and 
perfpicuous,  confiding  of  a  few  things,  and  thofe  ve¬ 
ry  intelligible,  and  from  this  we  have  given  an  ac¬ 
count  how  the  Old  World  was  deftroy'd  by  a  De¬ 
luge  of  water,  and  how  the .  Earth  came  into  this 
prefent  form  3  fo  diftinguifh’d  and  interrupted  with 
Sea  and  Land,  Mountains  and  Valleys,  and  fo  bro¬ 
ken  in'thefurfaceand  inward  parts  of  it. 

But  to  fpeak  the  Truth,  this  Theory  is  fomething 
more  than  a  bare  Hypothecs  3  becaufe  we  are  affufid 
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that  the  general  ground  that  we  go  upon  is  true, 
namely,  that  the  Earth  rife  at  firit  from  a  Chaos  5 
for  befides  Reafon  and  Antiquity,  Scripture  it  felt 
doth  a ffu re  us  of  that  3  and  that  one  point  being 
granted,  we  have  deduc’d  from  it  all  the  reft  by  a  di¬ 
rect  chain  of  confequences,  which  I  think  cannot  be 
broken  eafily  in  any  part  or  link  of  it.  Befides,  the 
great  hinge  of  this  Theory  upon  which  all  the  reft 
turns,  is  the  diftincfion  we  make  of  the  Ante-diluvian 
Earth  and  Heavens  .from  the  Poft-diluvian,  as  to 
their  form  and  conftitution.  And  it  will  never  be 
beaten  out  of  my  head,  but  that  S.  Peter  hath  made 
the  fame  diftindrion  fixteen  hundred  years  fince,  and 
to  the  very  fame  purpofe  3  fo  that  we  have  fure  foot¬ 
ing  here  again,  and  the  Theory  rifeth  above  the 
character  of  a  bare  Hypothefis.  And  whereas  an  Hy¬ 
pothefis  that  is  clear  and  proportion’d  to  Nature  in 
every  refpedt,  is  accounted  morally  certain,  we  muft 
in  equity  give  more  than  a  moral  certitude  to  this 
Theory.  But  I  mean  this  only  as  to  the  general  parts 
of  it  3  for  as  to  particularities,  I  look  upon  them  only 
as  problematical,  and  accordingly  I  affirm  nothing 
therein  but  with  a  power  ot  revocation,  and  a  liber¬ 
ty  to  change  my  opinion  when  I  fhall  be  better  in¬ 
form’d.  Neither  do  I  know  any  Author  that  hath 
treated  a  matter  new,  remote,  and  confifting  of  a 
multitude  of  particulars,  who  would  not  have  had 
occafion,  if  he  had  liv’d  to  have  feen  his  Hypothefis 
fully  examin’d,  to  have  chang’d  his  mind  and  manner 
of  explaining  things,  in  many  material  inftances. 

To  conclude  botli  this  Chapter  and  this  Secfion, 
we  have  here  added  a  Map  or  Draught  of  the  Earth, 
according  to  the  Natural  face  of  it,  as  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  Moon,  if  we  were  a  little  nearer  to  her  3 
or  as  it  was  at  firft  after  the  Deluge,  before  Cities 
were  built,  diftimftions  of  Countries  made,  or  any 
alterations  by  humane  induftry.  ’Tis  chiefly  to  ex- 
pofcmore.to  view  the  Mountains  of  the  Earth,  and 
the  proportions  of  Sea  and  Land,  to  fhew  it  as  it  lies 
in  it  felf,  and  as  a  Naturalift  ought  to  conceive  and 
confider  it.  ’Tis  true,  there  arc  fir  more  Mountains 
upon  the  Earth  than  what  arc  here  reprefented,  for 
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more  could  not  conveniently  be  plac'd  in  this  nar¬ 
row  Scheme  5  But  the  bell  and  moll  effectual  way  of 
reprefenting  the  body  of  the  Earth  as  it  is  by  Na¬ 
ture,  would  be,  not  in  plain  Tables,  but  bv  a  rough 
Globe ,  exprefhng  all  the  confiderable  inequalities  that 
are  upon  the  Earth.  The  fmooth  Globes  that  we 
life,  do  but  nourilh  in  us  the  conceit  of  the  Earths  re¬ 
gularity,  and  though  they  may  be  convenient  enough 
for  Geographical  purpofes,  they  are  not  fo  proper  for 
Natural  Science  3  nothing  would  be  more  uleful  in 
this  refpedl  than  a  rough  Globe  of  the  largeil  dimen- 
llons,  wherein  the  Chanel  of  the  Sea  Ihould  be  really 
hollow,  as  it  is  in  Nature,  with  all  its  unequal  depths 
according  to  the  bell  foundings,  and  the  fhores  ex- 
prell  both  according  to  matter  and  form,  little  Rocks 
itanding  where  there  are  Rocks,  and  Sands  and 
Beaches  in  the  places  where  they  are  found  3  And 
all  the  Blands  planted  in  the  Sea-chanelin  a  due  form, 
and  in  their  folid  dimenfions.  Then  upon  the  Land 
fhould  Hand  all  the  ranges  of  Mountains,  in  the  fame 
order  or  diforder  that  Nature  hath  fet  them  there  : 
And  the  in-lancl  Seas,  and  great  Lakes,  or  rather  the 
beds  they  lie  in,  Ihould  be  duly  reprefented  3  as  alfo 
the  vail  defarts  of  Sand  as  they  lie  upon  the  Earth. 
And  this  being  done  with  care  and  due  Art,  would  be 
a  true  Epitome  or  true  model  of  our  Earth. 
Where  we  Ihould  fee,  befides  other  inftruftions,  what 
a  rude  Lump  our  World  is  which  we  are  fo  apt  to 
dote  upom 
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CHAP.  XII. 

<tA  fhort  review  of  what  hath  been  already  treated 
of  and  in  what  manner.  The  feVeral  faces 
and  Schemes  under  which  the  Earth  would  appear 
to  a  Stranger,  that  foould  view  it  frjl  at  a  di - 
fiance ,  and  then  more  clofely 9  and  the  Jpplica - 
tion  of  them  to  our  fubjeH .  < \A ll  methods ,  whe - 

ther  Thilofophical or  T Ideological ,  that  have  been 
offer  d  by  others  for  the  Explication  of  the  Form 
of  the  Earth ,  are  examin'd  and  refuted.  A  con~ 

jeBure  concerning  the  other  Tlanets ,  their 
tural  Form  and  State  compared  with  ours . 

WE  have  finifht  the  Three  Sections  of  this  Book, 
and  in  this  laft  Chapter  we  will  make  a  fhort 
review  and  reflection  upon  what  hath  been  hitherto 
treated  of,  and  add  fome  further  confirmations  of  it. 
The  Explication  of  the  Univerfal  Deluge  was  the  firfl 
propofal  and  defign  of  this  Difcourfe,  to  make  that  a 
thing  credible  and  intelligible  to  the  mind  of  Man : 
And  the  full  Explication  of  this  drew  in  the  whole 
Theory  of  the  Earth  :  Whofe  original  we  have  de¬ 
duc’d  from  its  firfl:  Source,  andfhew’d  both  what  was 
its  Primaeval  Form,  and  how  it  came  into  its  prefent 
Form.  The  fumm  of  our  Hypothecs  concerning  the 
Univerfal  Deluge  was  this  5  That  it  came  not  to  pafs, 
as  was  vulgarly  believ’d,  by  any  excefs  of  Rains,  or 
any  Inundation  of  the  Sea,  nor  could  ever  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  a  meer  abundance  of  Waters  5  unlefs  we  fup- 
pofe  fome  diffolution  of  the  Earth  at  the  fame  time, 
namely  when  the  Great  Abyfs  was  broken  open.  And 
accordingly  we  fhewed  that  without  fuch  a  diflo- 
lution,  or  if  the  Earth  had  been  always  in  the  fame 

form  it  is  now,  no  mafs  of  water  any  where  to  be 
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found  in  the  World  could  have  equat'd  the  height 
of  the  Mountains,  or  made  fuch  an  univerfal  De¬ 
luge.  Secondly,  we  fliewed  that  the  form  of  the 
Earth  at  fird,  and  till  the  Deluge,  was  fuch  as  made 
it  capable  and  fubjeef  to  a  Diffolution  :  And  thirdly, 
that  fuch  a  diffolution  being  fuppos’d,  the  Dodxine 
of  the  univerfal  Deluge  is  very  reafonable  and  intel¬ 
ligible  5  And  not  only  the  dodtrine  of  the  Deluge, 
but  the  lame  fuppofition  is  a  Key  to  all  Nature  be- 
fides,  fhewing  us  how  our  Globe  became  Terraque¬ 
ous,  what  was  the  original  of  Mountains,  of  the  Sea- 
chanel,  oflllands,  of  fubterraneous  Cavities  3  Things, 
which  without  this  fuppofition,  are  as  unintelligible 
as  the  univerfal  Flood  it  felf.  And  thefe  things  re¬ 
ciprocally  confirming  one  another,  our  Hypothefis  of 
the  Deluge  is  arm’d  both  bread  and  back,  by  the  cau- 
fes  and  by  the  effedts. 

It  remains  now,  that  as  to  confirm  our  Explication 
of  the  Deluge,  we  fhew’d  all  other  accounts  that  had 
been  given  of  it  to  be  ineffedtual  or  impoflible,  fo  to 
confirm  our  dodtrine  concerning  the  diffolution  of 
the  Earth,  and  concerning  the  original  of  Mountains, 
Seas,  and  all  inequalities  upon  it,  or  within  it,  we- 
mud  examine  what  caufes  have  been  affign  d  by 
others,  or  what  accounts  given  of  thefe  things :  That 
feeing  their  defedlivenefs,  we  may  have  the  more  at 
finance  and  fatisfadtion  in  our  own  method. 

And  in  order  to  this,  let  us  obferve  fird  the  gene¬ 
ral  forms  under  which  the  Earth  may  be  confider’d, 
or  under  which  it  doth  appear  accordingly  as  we 
.view  it  more  nearly  or  remotely  5  And  the  fird  of 
thefe  and  the  mod  general  is  that  of  a  Terraqueous 
Globe .  If  a  Philofopher  fhould  come  out  of  another 
World  out  ofeuriofity  to  fee  our  Earth,  the  fird  dif- 
covery  or  obfervation  he  would  make  would  be  this, 
that  it  was  a  Terraqueous  Globe  3  Thus  much  he 
might  obferve  at  a  great  didance  when  he  came  but 
near  the  borders  of  our  World.  This  we  difeern  in 
the  Moon  and  mod  of  the  Planets,  that  they  are  di¬ 
vided  into  Sea  and  Land,  and  how  this  divifion  came 
would  be  his  fird  remark  and  inquiry  concerning  our 
Earth  3  and  how  alfo  thofe  fubdivifions  of  Elands,  or 
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little  Earths  which  lie  in  the  Water,  how  thefe  were 
form’d,  and  that  great  Chanel  that  contains  them 
both. 

The  fecond  form  that  the  Earth  appears  under,  is 
that  of  an  uneven  and  Mountainous  Globe.  When  our 
Traveller  had  got  below  the  Circle  of  the  Moon,  he 
would  difeern  the  bald  tops  of  our  Mountains,  and 
the  long  ranges  of  them  upon  our  Continents.  We 
cannot  from  the  Earth  difeern  Mountains  and  Val¬ 
leys  in  the  Moon,  diredtly,  but  from  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  light  and  fhadows  which  we  lee  there,  we 
cafily  colled:  that  there  are  fuch  inequalities :  And 
accordingly  we  fuppofe  that  our  Mountains  would 
appear  at  a  great  diftance,  and  the  lhady  Valleys  ly¬ 
ing  under  them  3  and  that  this  curious  perfon  that 
came  to  view  our  Earth  would  make  that  his  fecond 
Enquiry,  how  thofe  Mountains  were  form’d  ?  and 
how  our  Globe  came  to  be  fo  rude  and  irregular  ?  For 
we  may  juftly  demand  how  any  irregularity  came  in¬ 
to  Nature,  feeing  all  her  firft  motions  and  her  firft 
forms  are  regular,  and  whatfoever  is  not  fo  is  but 
fecondary,  and  the  confequence  of  fome  degeneracy, 
or  of  fome  decay. 

The  third  vifiblc  form  of  our  Earth  is  that  of  a 
broken  Globe  3  not  broken  throughout,  but  in  the 
outward  parts  and  Regions  of  it.  This,  it  may  be, 
you  will  fry,  is  not  a  vilible  form  3  it  doth  not  appear 
to  the  eye,  without  reafomng,  that  the  furfacc  of  the 
Earth  is  fo  broken.  Suppofe  our  new  Vifitant  had 
now  pafsVi  the  middle  Region  of  the  Air,  and  was 
alighted  upon  the  top  of  Pick  Tenarijfe  for  his  firft. 
refting  place,  and  that  fitting  there  lie  took  a  view  of 
the  great  Rocks,  the  wide  Sea,  and  of  the  fhoresx>f 
AfricJk. and  Europe  3  for  wee’l  fuppofe  his  piercing  Eve 
to  reach  fo  far  3  I  will  not  fay  that  at  firft  fight  he 
would  pronounce  that  the  furface  of  tliis  Globe  was 
broken,  unlefs  he  knew  it  to  be  fo  by  comparifon 
with  fome  other  Planet  like  to  it  3  but  the  broken 
form  and  figure  of  many  parts  of  the  Rocks,  and 
the  pofture  in  which  they  lay,  or  great  portions  of 
them,  fome  inclin’d,  fome  proftrate,  fome  creeled, 
would  naturally  lead  him  to  that  thought,  that  they 
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were  a  mine  5  He  would  fee  alfo  the  Iflands  tore  from 
the  Continents,  and  both  the  fhores  of  the  Conti¬ 
nents  and  their  in-land  parts  111  the  fame  diforder 
and  irregular  fituation.  Befides,  he  had  this  great 
advantage  in  viewing  the  Earth  at  a  distance,  that  he 
could  fee  a  whole  Hemilphcre  together,  which,  as  he 
made  his  approaches  through  the  Air,  would  have 
much  what  the  fame  afpedt  and  countenance  as  ’tis 
reprefented  with  in  the  great  Scheme  5  And  if  any  Faz-  J50i 
man  fhould  accidentally  hit  upon  that  Scheme,  not 
knowing  or  thinking  that  it  was  the  Earth,  I  believe 
his  firft  thought  of  it  would  be,  that  it  was  fomc  great 
broken  body,  or  ruin'd  frame  of  matter  5  and  the 
original,  I  am  fare,  is  more  manifestly  fo.  But  wee'l 
leave  our  ftranger-Philotopher  to  his  own  obfervati- 
ons,  and  wifh  him  .good  Guides  and  Interpreters  in 
his  Survey  of  the  Earth,  and  that  he  would  make  a  fa¬ 
vourable  report  at  his  return  home,  of  our  little  dirty 
Planet.  1  , 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  purfue,  in  our  own  way* 
this  Third  Idea  of  the  Earth  a  little  further,  as  it  is  a 
bol<en  Globe.  Nature  I  know  hath  diffembled  and 
cover'd  this  form  as  much  as  may  be,  and  time  hath 
helpt  to  repair  fome  of  the  old  breaches,  or  fill  them 
up  5  befides,  the  changes  that  have  been  made  by  Art 
and  Humane  induftry,  by  Agriculture,  Planting,  and 
Building  Towns  hath  made  the  face  of  the  Earth  quite 
another  thing  from  what  it  was  111  its  naked  rudenefs. 

As  mankind  is  much  alter’d  from  its  Prifline  Bate, 
from  what  it  was  four  thoufand  years  ago,  or  to¬ 
wards  the  firft  Ages  after  the  Hood,  when  the  Nati¬ 
ons  liv'd  in  fimplicity  or  barbaroufnefs  5  So  is  the 
Earth  too,  and  both  fo  difguis'd  and  transform’d, 
that  if  one  of  thofe  Primitive  Fathers  fhould  ' rife  from 
the  dead,  he  would  fcarce  know  this  to  be  the  fame 
World  which  he  liv'd  in  before.  But  to  difeern  the 
true  form  of  the  Earth,  whether  intire  or  broken, 
regular  or  diforder'd,  we  mutt  in  the  firft  place  take 
awav  all  thofe  ornaments  or  additions  made  by  Art  - 
or  Nature,  and  view  the  bare  carcafs  of  the  Earth, 
as  it  hath  nothing  on  it  but  Rocks  and  Mountains, 
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Sea.  Then  fecondly,  we  muft  in  our  imagination 
empty  this  Chanel  of  the  Sea,  take  out  all  the  Wa¬ 
ters  that  hinder  the  fight  of  it,  and  look  upon  the 
dry  Ditch,  meafure  the  depth  and  breadth  of  it  in 
our  mind,  and  obferve  the  manner  of  its  court  ructi¬ 
on,  and  in  what  a  wild  pofture  all  the  parts  of  it  lie  5 
Cap.  10.  according  as  it  hath  been  formerly  reprefented.  And 
laftly,  we  muft  take  off  the  cover  of  all  Subterraneous 
places  and  deep  Caverns,  to  fee  the  infide  of  the  Earth  5 
and  lay  bare  the  roots  of  Mountains,  to  look  into 
thofe  holes  and  Vaults  that  are  under  them,  fill'd 
fometimes  with  Fire,  fometimes  with  Water,  and 
fometimes  with  thick  Air  and  Vapours.  The  objedl 
being  thus  prepar'd,  we  are  then  to  look  fix’dlv  upon 
it,  and  to  pronounce  what  we  think  of  this  disfigur'd 
mafs,  whether  this  Exteriour  frame  doth  not  feem  to 
be  fhatter'd  3  and  whether  it  doth  more  aptly  re- 
femble  anew-made  World,  or  the  mines  of  one  bro¬ 
ken.  I  confefs  when  this  Idea  of  the  Earth  is  prefent 
to  my  thoughts,  I  can  no  more  believe  that  this  was 
the  form  wherein  it  was  firft  produc'd,  than  if  I  had 
feen  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  in  its  mines,  when  de¬ 
fac'd  and  fack'd  by  the  Babylonians ,  I  could  have  per- 
fwaded  my  felf  that  it  had  never  been  in  any  other 
pofture,  and  that  Solomon  had  given  orders  for  build¬ 
ing  it  fo. 

So  much  for  the  form  of  the  Earth  :  It  remains 
now  that  we  examine  what  caufes  have  been  affign'd 
by  others  of  thefe  irregularities  in  the  form  of  the  * 
Earth,  which  we  explain  by  the  diflolution  of  it  3 
what  accounts  any  of  the  Ancients  have  given  or  at¬ 
tempted  to  give,  how  the  Earth  fwel’d  into  Moun¬ 
tains  in  certain  places,  and  in  others  was  depreft  into 
low  Valleys,  how  the  body  of  it  was  fo  broken,  and 
how  the  Chanel  of  the  Sea  was  made.  The  Elements 
naturally  lie  in  regular  forms  one  above  another,  and 
now  we  find  them  mixt,  confounded  and  tranfpos'd, 
how  comes  this  difturbance  and  difordination  in  Na¬ 
ture  ?  The  Explications  of  thefe  things  that  have  been 
given  by  others,  may  be  reduc'd  to  two  general  lorts. 
Philosophical  or  Theological ,  and  we  will  try  them  both 
for  our  fatisfadfion. 
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Of  Philofophyrs  none  was  more  concern'd  to  give 
an  account  of  fuch  things  than  Epicun &?,  both  becaufe 
he  acknowledg'd  the  Origin  of  the  Earth  to  have  been 
from  a  Chaos ,  and  alfo  admitted  no  caufes  to  a£t  in 
Nature  but  Matter  and  Motion  :  Yet  all  the  account 
we  have  from  the  Epicureans  of  the  form  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  great  inequalities  that  are  in  it,  is  fo 
flight  and  triyial,  that  methinks  it  doth  not  deferve 
the  name  of  a  Philofophical  Explication.  They  fay 
that  the  Earth  and  Water  were  mix’d  at  firft,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  Earth  was  above  the  Water,  and  as  the 
Earth  was  condens'd  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  and  the 
Winds,  the  Water  was  fqueez'd  out  in  certain  places, 
which  either  it  found  hollow  or  made  fo  5  and  fo 
was  the  Chanel  of  the  Sea  made.  Then  as  for  Moun¬ 
tains,  while  fome  parts  of  the  Earth  fhrunk  and  funk 
in  this  manner,  others  would  not  fink,  and  thefe 
ftanding  ftill  while  the  others  fell  lower,  made  the 
Mountains.  How  the  fubterrancous  Cavities*  were 
made  according  to  them,  I  do  not  find. 

This  is  all  the  Account  that  Monfieur  Qajfendi 
( who  feems  to  have  made  it  his  bufinefs,  as  well  as 
his  pleafure,  to  embellifh  that  Philofophy  )  can  help 
us  to  out  of  the  Epicurean  Authors,  how  the  Earth 
came  into  this  form  5  And  he  that  can  content  him- 
felf  with  this,  is,  in  my  mind,  of  an  humour  very  ea- 
iie  to  be  pleas’d.  Do  .the  Sun  and  the  Wind  ufe  to 
fqueaze  pools  of  Water  out  of  the  Earth,  and  that  in 
#  fuch  a  quantity  as  to  make  an  Ocean  ?  They  dry  the 
Earth,  and  the  Waters  too,  and  rarifie  them  into  va¬ 
pours,  but  I  never  knew  them  to  be  the  caufes  of 
prefling  Water  out  of  the  Earth  by  condenfatiom 
Could  they  comprefs  the  Earth  any  otherwise,  than 
by  drying  it  and  making  it  hard?  and  in  proportion, 
as  it  was  more  dry,  would  it  not  the  more  imbibe 
and  fuck  up  the  Water  ?  and  how  were  the  great 
Mountains  of  the  Earth  made,  in  the  North  and  in 
the  South,  where  the  influence  of  the  Sun  is  not 
great  ?  what  funk  the  Earth  there,  and  made  the  flefh 
ftart  from  the  bones  i  But  'tis  no  wonder  that  Epicu¬ 
rus  fhould  give  fuch  a  mean  account  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  form  of  its  parts,  who  did  not  fo 
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much  as  underhand  the  general  Figure  of  the  Body 
of  it,  that  it  was  Spherical,  or  that  the  Heavens  cn- 
compaft  it  round.  One  mud  have  a  blind  love  for 
that  Philofophy,  and  for  the  conclufions  it  drives  at, 
not  to  fee  its  lamenefs  and  defects  in  thole  firft  and 
fundamental  parts. 

Ariftotle ,  though  he  was  not  concern’d  to  give  an 
account  how  the  Earth  came  into  this  prefent  form, 
as  he  fup pos’d  it,  Eternal  5  yet  upon  another  confide- 
ration  he  feems  oblig’d  to  give  feme  reafon  how  the 
Elements  came  into  this  diforder,  feeing  he  fuppofeth, 
that  according  to  the  order  of  Nature  the  Water 
jfhould  lie  above  the  Earth  in  a  Sphere,  as  the  Air 
doth  above  the  Water,  and  his  Fire  above  the  Air. 
This  he  toucheth  upon  in  his  Meteors,  but  fo  gently 
and  fearfully,  as  if  he  was  handling  hot  coals.  He 
faith  the  Sea  is  to  be  confider’d  as  the  Element,  or 
body  ofWatersthat  belongs  to  this  Earth,  and  that 
thefe  Waiters  change  places,  and  the  Sea  is  fome  Ages 
in  one  part  of  the  Globe,  and  fome  Ages  in  another  3 
but  that  this  is  at  Inch  great  diftanccs  of  time  that 
there  can  be  no  memory  or  record  of  it.  And*  he 
feems  willing  to  fuppofe  that  the  Whiter’  was  once  all 
over  the  Earth,  but  that  it  dri’d  up  in  certain  places, 
and  continuing  in  others,  it  there  made  the  Sea. 

What  a  miferable  account  is  this  ?  As  to  his  change 
or  removal  of  the  Sea-chanel  in  feveral  Ages,  as  it 
is  without  all  proof  or  probability,  if  he  mean  it  of 
the  Chanel  of  the  great  Ocean,  fo  ’tis  nothing  to  the 
purpofe  here  3  for  the  queftion  is  not  why  the  Cha¬ 
nel  of  the  Sea  is  in  fuch  a  part  of  the  Earth,  rather 
than  in  another,  but  why  there  is  any  fuch  prodigi¬ 
ous  Cavity  in  or  upon  the  Earth  any  where.  And  if 
we  take  his  fuppofition,  that  the  Element  of  V/ater 
was  once  higher  than  the  Earth,  and  lay  in  a  Sphere 
about  if,  then  let  him  tell  us  in  plain  terms  how  the 
Earth  got  above,  or  how  the  Cavity  of  the  Ocean 
was  made,  and  how  the  Mountains  rife  3  for  this  Ele¬ 
mentary  Earth  which  lay  under  the  Water  was,  I 
fuppofe,  equal  and  fmooth  when  it  lay  there  3  and 
what  reafon  was  there  that  the  Waters  fhould  be  dri’d 
in  one  part  of  it,  more  than  another,  if  they  were 
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every  where  of  an  equal  depth,  and  the  ground  equal 
under  them  ?  It  was  not  the  Climates  made  any  di- 
ftindtion,  for  there  is  Sea  towards  the  Poles,  as  well  as 
under  the  ^Equator  5  but  luppofe  they  were  dri’d  up  in 
certain  places,  that  would  make  no  Mountains,  no 
more  than  there  are  Mountains  in  our  dri’d  Marches: 
And  th‘e  places  where  they  were  not  dri’d  would  not 
therefore  become  as  deep  and  hollow  as  the  Sea-cha- 
nel,  and  tear  the  Earth  and  Rocks  in  pieces.  If  you 
fhouldfay  that  this  very  Elementary  Earth,  as  it  lay 
under  the  Waters,  was  unequal,  and  was  fo  original¬ 
ly,  form’d  into  Mountains  and  Valleys,  and  great 
Cavities  5  befides  that  the.  fuppofition  is  altogether 
irrational  in  it  felf,  you  muft  fuppofe  a  prodigious 
mafs  of  Water  to  cover  fuch  an  Earth  5  as  much  as 
we  found  requifite  for  the  vulgar  Deluge,  namely, 
eight  Oceans  5  and  what  then  is  become  of  the  other 
feven  ?  Upon  the  whole  I  do  not  fee  that  either  in 
Epicurus's  way,  who  feems  to  fuppofe  that  the  Wa¬ 
ters  were  at  firft  within  the  Earth  5  nor  in  Afiftotles 
way,  who  feems  to  fuppofe  them  upon  the  Earth, 
any  rational  or  tolerable  account  can  be  given  of  the 
prefent  form  of  the  Earth. 

Wherefore  fome  modern  Authors  diifatisficd,  as 
very  well  they  might  be,  with  thefe  Explications  gi¬ 
ven  us  by  the  Ancients  concerning  the  form  of  the 
Earth,  have  pitch’d  upon  other  caufes,  more  true  in¬ 
deed  in  their  kind,  and  in  their  degree,  but  that  fall 
as  much  (hort  of  thofe  effedts  to  which  they  would 
apply  them.  They  fay  that  all  the  irregularities  of 
the  body  of  the  Earth  have  rifen  from  Earthquakes  in 
particular  places,  and  from  Torrents  and  Inundati¬ 
ons,  and  from  eruptions  of  Fire,  or  Inch  like  caufes, 
whereof  we  fee  fome  inftances  more  or  lefs  every 
Age  5  And  thefe  have  made  that  havock  upon  the 
face  of  the  Earth,  and  turn’d  things  up-fide  down, 
raffing  the  Earth  in  fome  places,  and  making  great 
Cavities  or  Chafms  in  others,  fo  as  to  have  brought 
it  at  length  into  that  torn,  broken,  and  diforderly  form 
in  which  we  now  fee  it. 

Thefe  Authors  do  fo  far  agree  with  us,  as  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  prefent  irregular  form  of  the 
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Earth  muft  have  proceeded  from  mines  and  di Ablu¬ 
tions  of  one  fort  or  other,  but  thefe  mines  they  make 
to  have  been  partial  only,  in  this  or  in  that  Country, 
by  piece-meal,  and  in  feveral  •  Ages,  and  from  no 
other  caufes  but  fuch  as  ftill  continue  to  act  in  Na¬ 
ture,  namely,  accidental  Earthquakes  and  eruptions 
of  Fires  and  Waters.  Thefe  caufes  we  acknowledge 
as  readily  as  they  do,  but  not  as  capable  to  produce 
fo  great  effects  as  they  would  afcribe  to  them  :  The 
furface  of  the  Earth  may  be  a  little  changed  by  fuch 
accidents  as  thefe,  but  for  the  mod  part  they  rather 
fink  the  Mountains  than  raife  new  ones  :  As  when 
Houles  are  blown  up  by  Mines  of  powder,  they  are 
not  fet  higher,  but  generally  fall  lower  and  flatter  : 
Orfuppofe  they  do  fometimes  raife  an  Hill,  or  a  little 
Mount,  what’s  that  to  the  great  Mountains  of  our 
World,  to  thofe  long  and  vaft  piles  of  Rocks  and 
Stones,  which  the  Earth  can  fcarce  bear  ?  What’s 
that  to  ftrong-backt  Taurus  or  Atlas,  to  the  American 
Ancles ,  or  to  a  Mountain  that  reacheth  from  the  Pyre¬ 
neans  to  the  Euxine  Sea  ?  There’s  as  much  difference 
between  thefe  and  thofe  factitious  Mountains  they 
fpeak  of,  as  betwixt  them  and  Mole-hills. 

And  to  anfwer  more  diftinctly  to  this  opinion,  as 
before  m  fpeaking  oflflands  we  diftinguifh’d  betwixt 
Factitious  and  Original  Iflands,  fo  if  you  pleafe  we 
may  diftinguifh  here  betwixt  Factitious  and  Original 
Mountains  3  and  allowing  fomc  few,  and  thofe  of 
the  fifth  or  fixth  magnitude,  to  have  rifen  from  fuch 
accidental  caufes,  we  enquire  concerning  the  reft  and 
the  greateft,  what  was  their  original  ?  If  we  fliould 
fuppofe  that  the  feven  Hills  upon  which  Rome  (lands, 
came  from  mines  or  eruptions,  or  any  fuch  caufes, 
it  doth  not  follow  that* the  Alp-s  were  made  fo  too. 
And  as  for  Mountains,  fo  for  the  Cavities  of  the 
Earth,  I  fuppofe  there  may  be  difruptions  fometimes 
made  by  Earthquakes,  and  holes  worn  by  fubterrane- 
ous  Fires  and  Waters  3  but  what’s  that  to  the  Chanel 
of  the  Atlantic £  Ocean,  or  of  the  Pacific T  Ocean ,  which 
is  extended  an  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  under  the 
./Equator,  and  towards  the  Poles  ftill  further.  He 
that  fhould  derive  fuch  mighty  things  from  no  grea¬ 
ter 
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ter  caufes,  I  ftiould  think  him  a  very  credulous  Phi- 
lofopher.  And  we  are  too  fubiedt  indeed  to  that 
fault  of  credulity  in  matter  of  Pnilofophizing  5  Ma¬ 
ny  when  they  have  found  out  caufes  that  are  proper 
for  certain  effects  within  fuch  a  compafs,  they  can¬ 
not  keep  them  there,  but  they  will  make  them  do 
every  thing  for  them  5  and  extend  them  often  to  other 
effects  of  a  fuperiour  nature  or  degree,  which  their 
a&ivity  can  by  no  means  reach  to.  I Etna  hath  been  a 
burning  Mountain  ever  fince  and  above  the  memory 
of  Man,  yet  it  hath  not  deftroy'd  that  bland,  nor 
made  any  new  Chanel  to  the  Sea,  though  it  bands  fo 
near  it.  Neither  is  Vefuvius  above  two  or  three  miles 
diftant  from  the  Sea-fide,  to  the  belt  of  my  remem¬ 
brance,  and  yet  in  fo  many  Ages  it  hath  made  no 
paffage  to  it,  neither  open  nor  fubterraneous.  Tis 
true  fome  IJihmus  s  have  been  thrown  down  by  Earth¬ 
quakes,  and  fome  Lakes  have  been  made  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  but  what's  this  to  a  Ditch  nine  thoufand  mile 
broad  ?  fuch  an  one  we  have  upon  the  Earth,  and  of 
a  depth  that  is  not  meafurable  3  what  proportion 
have  thefe  caufes  to  fuch  an  inbance?  and  how  many 
thoufand  Ages  mud  be  allow'd  to  them  to  do  their 
work,  more  than  the  Chronology  .of  our  Earth  will 
bear  ? 

Befides,  when  were  thefe  great  Earthquakes  and 
difruptions,  that  did  fuch  great  execution  upon  the 
body  of  the  Earth  ?  was  this  before  the  Flood  or 
fince  ?  If  before,  then  the  old  difficulty  returns,  how 
could  there  be  a  Flood,  if  the  Earth  was  in  this  Moun¬ 
tainous  form  before  that  time  ?  This,  I  think,  is  de~ 
monbrated  impoffible  in  the  Second  and  Third  Chap¬ 
ters.  If  fince  the  Flood,  where  were  the  Waters  of 
the  Earth  before  thefe  Earthquakes  made  a  Chanel 
for  them  ?  Befides,  where  is  the  Hiitory  or  Tradition 
that  fpcaks  of  thefe  flrange  things,  and  of  this  great 
change  of  the  Earth  ?  hath  any  writ  of  the  Origins 
of  the  Alps  ?  In  what  year  of  Rome,  or  what  Olympiad 
they  were  born  ?  or  how  they  grew  from  little  ones  ? 
how  the  Earth  groan'd  when  it  brought  them  forth, 
when  its  bowels  were  torn  by  the  ragged  Rocks?  Do 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Nations  mention  thefe  things, 
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or  ancient  fame,  or  ancient  Fables  i  were  they  made 
all  at  once,  or  in  fucceflive  Ages  ?  Thefe  caufes  con¬ 
tinue  ftill  in  Nature,  we  have  Hill  Earthquakes  and 
fubterraneous  Fires  and  Waters,  why  fhould  they  not 
Hill  operate  and  have  the  fame  effects  ?  We  often 
hear  of  Cities  thrown  down  by  Earthquakes,  or 
Countries  fwallow’d  up,  but  whoever  heard  of  a  new 
chain  of  Mountains  made  upon  the  Earth,  or  a  new 
Chanel  made  for  the  Ocean  >  We  do  not  read  that 
there  hath  been  fo  much  as  a  new  Sinus  of  the  Sea 
ever  fince  the  memory  of  man  :  Which  is  far  more 
feafible  than  what  they  pretend.  And  things  of  this 
nature  being  both  flrange  and  fenfible,  excite  admira¬ 
tion  and  great  attention  when  they  come  to  pafs,  and 
would  certainly  have  been  remembred  or  propagated 
in  fome  way  or  other,  if  they  had  ever  happen'd  fince 
the  Deluge.  They  have  recorded  the  foundation  of 
Cities  and  Monarchies,  the  appearance  of  blazing-* 
Stars,  the  eruptions  of  fiery  Mountains,  the  moH  re¬ 
markable  Earthquakes  and  Inundations,  the  great 
Eclipfes  or  obfeurations  of  the  Sun,  and  any  thing 
that  look'd  flrange  or  prodigy-like,  whether  in  the 
Fleavens  or  on  Earth,  and  thefe  which  would  have 
been  the  greateft  prodigies  and  greateft  changes  that 
ever  happen'd  in  nature,  would  thefe  have  efcap'd  all 
obfervation  and  memory  of  men  ?  that’s  as  incredible 
as  the  things  themfelves  are. 

Laftly,  to  comprehend  all  thefe  opinions  together, 
both  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Authors,  they  feem 
all  to  agree  with  us  in  this,  That  the  Earth  was  once 
under  another  form  ,  otherwife  why  do  they  go 
about  to  Ihew  the  caufes  how  it  came  into  this  form. 
I  defire  then  to  know  what  form  they  fuppofe  the 
Earth  to  have  been  under  before  the  Mountains  were 
made,  the  Chanel  of  the  Sea,  or  fubterraneous  Cavi¬ 
ties.  Either  they  muft  take  that  form  which  we  have 
alfignd  it  before  the  Deluge,  or  elfe  they  muft  fup¬ 
pofe  it  cover'd  with  Water,  till  the  Sea-chanels  were 
made,  and  the  Mountains  brought  forth  5  As  in  that 
.2.  p.  5  5.  Fig.  fag.  55.  And  no  doubt  it  was  once  in  this  form, 
both  reafon  and  the  authority  of  Mofes  affures  us  of 
it  3  and  this  is  the  Teft  which  every  opinion  muft  be 
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brought  to,  how  the  Earth  emerg’d  out  of  that  watery 
form  ?  and  in  particular,  as  to  that  opinion  which  we 
are  now  examining,  the  queftion  is,  how  by  Earthquakes* 
and  fiery  eruptions,  fubterraneous  Waters,  and  fuch 
like  caufes,  the  body  of  the  Earth  could  be  wrought 
from  that  form  to  this  prefent  form  ?  And  the  thing 
is  impoffible  at  firft  fight  5  for  fuch  caufes  as  thefe 
could  not  take  place  in  fuch  an  Earth.  As  for  fub¬ 
terraneous  Waters,  there  could  be  none  at  that  time* 
for  they  were  all  above  ground  3  and  as  for  fubterra¬ 
neous  Exhalations,  whether  Fiery  or  Aery,  there  was 
no  place  for  them  neither,  for  the  Earth  when  it  lay 
under  the  Water  was  a  folid  uniform  mafs,  compact 
and  clofe  united  in  its  parts,  as  we  have  (hewn  before 
upon  feveral  occafions  3  no  Alines  or  hollow  Vaults 
for  the  Vapours  to  be  lodg’d  in,  no  Store-houfes  of 
Fire,  nothing  that  could  make  Earthquakes,  nor  any 
fort  of  mines  or  eruptions:  Thefe  are  Engines  that 
cannot  play  but  in  an  Earth  already  broken,  hollow, 
and  cavernous.  Therefore  the  Authors  of  this  opi¬ 
nion  do  in  effed  beg  the  queftion  3  they  affign  fuch 
caufes  of  the  prefent  form  of  the  Earth,  as  could  not 
take  place,  nor  have  any  adivity  until  the  Earth  was 
in  this  form  :  Thefe  caufes  may  contribute  fomething 
to  increafe  the  rudenefs  and  inequalities  of  the  Earth 
in  certain  places,  but  they  could  not  be  the  original 
caufes  of  it :  And  that  not  only  becaufe  of  their  difpro- 
portion  to  fuch  effects,  but  alfo  becaufe  of  their  inca¬ 
pacity,  or  non-exiftence  at  that  time  when  thefe  effeds 
were  to  be  wrought.  , 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Philofophical  opinions* 
or  the  natural  Caufes  that  have  been  affign’d  for  the 
irregular  form  of  this  prefent  Earth.  Let  us  now  con- 
fider  the  Theological  opinions,  how  Mountains  were 
made  at  firft,  and  the  wonderful  Chanel  of  the  Sea  1 
And  thefe  Authors  fay,  God  Almighty  made  them 
immediately  when  he  made  the  World  3  and  fo  dift 
patch  the  bufinefs  in  a  few  words.  This  is  a  fhort 
account  indeed,  but  we  muft  take  heed  that  We  do 
not  derogate  from  the  perfedion  of  God,  by  afcri- 
bing  all  things  promifcuoufly  to  his  immediate  adi~ 
on*  I  have  often  fuggefted  that  the  firft  order  of 
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things  is  regular  and  Ample,  according  as  the  Divine 
Nature  is  3  and  continues  lo  till  there  is  fomc  degene¬ 
racy  in  the  moral  World  3  I  have  alfo  noted  upon 
feveral  occafions,  efpecially  in  the  Lat.  Treat .  Chap.  1 1. 
the  deformity  and  incommodioufncfs  of  the  pre- 
fent  Earth  3  and  from  thefe  two  considerations  we 
may  reafonably  infer,  that  the  prefent  Sate  of  the 
Earth  was  not  Original,  but  is  a  ifate  of  fubjedtion 
to  Vanity,  wherein  it  mull  continue  till  the  redemp¬ 
tion  and  reftitution  of  all  things. 

But  befides  this  general  confideration,  there  are 
many  others,  both  Natural  and  Theological  againft 
this  opinion,  which  the  Authors  of  it,  I  believe,  will 
^ E  find unanfwerable.  As  flrft,  S.  Peters  diflinction  be- 
3.5%.  ?  twixt  prefent  Earth  and  the  Ante-diluvian  3  and 
that  in  oppofition  to  certain  profane  perfons,  who 
feem  to  have  been  of  the  fame  opinion  with  thefe 
Authors,  namely,  that  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth 
were  the  fame  now  that  they  had  been  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  that  there  had  been  no  change  in  Na¬ 
ture,  either  of  late,  or  in  former  Ages  3  Thefe  S.  Pe¬ 
ter  confutes  and  upbraids  them  with  wilful  ignorance 
of  the  change  that  was  brought  upon  Nature  at  the 
Deluge,  or  that  the  Ante-diluvian  Heavens  and  Earth 
were  of  a  different  form  and  conftitution  from  the 
prefent,  whereby  that  World  was  obnoxious  to  a 
Deluge  of  Water,  as  the  prefent  is  to  a  Deluge  of 
Fire.  Let  thefe  Authors  put  themfelves  in  the  place 
of  thofe  Objedrors,  and  fee  what  anfwer  they  can 
make  to  the  Apoftle,  whom  I  leave  to  difpute  the 
caic  with  them.  I  hope  they  will  not  treat  this 
Epilble  of  S.  Peter  s  fo  rudely  as  Didymus  Alexandrinus 
did,  an  ancient  Chriftian,  and  one  of  S.  Jerovis 
Mafters,  he  was  of  the  fame  opinion  with  thefe  Theo¬ 
logical  Authors,  and  fo  fierce  in  it,  that  feeing  S.  Pe¬ 
ters  do drine  here  to  be  contrary,  he  faid  this  Epiftle 
of  S.  Peters  was  corrupted,  and  was  not  to  be  re¬ 
ceiv'd  into  the  Canon.  And  all  this  becaufe  it  taught 
that  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  had  chang’d  their 
form,  and  would  do  fo  again  at  the  Conflagration  3 
loas  the  fame  World  would  be  Triform  in  fuccefs  of 
time.  We  acknowledge  his  Expofition  of  S.  Peters 
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words  to  be  very  true,  but  what  he  makes  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  corruption  of  this  Epiftle,  is  rather,  in  my 
mind,  a  peculiar  argument  of  its  Divine  Infpiration. 

In  the  fecond  place,  thele  writers  dafh  upon  the  old 
rock,  the  impoffibility  of  explaining  the  Deluge  5  if 
there  were  Mountains  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
Earth  then  in  the  fame  form  as  it  is  now.  Thirdly, 
they  make  the  ftate  of  Paradife  as  unintelligible  as  that 
of  the  Deluge  5  For  thofe  properties  that  are  affign'd 
to  Paradife  by  the  Ancients,  are  inconfiftent  with  the 
prefent  form  of  the  Earth  :  As  will  appear  in  the  Se¬ 
cond  Book.  Laftly,  they  muft  anfwer,  and  give  an 
account  of  all  thofe  marks  which  we  have  obferv’d  in 
Nature  (  both  in  this  Chapter,  and  the  Ninth,  Tenth, 
and  Eleventh, )  of  fractions,  mines,  and  diffolutions 
that  have  been  on  the  Earth,  and  which  we  have 
fhewn  to  be  inexplicable,  unlefs  we  admit  that  the 
Earth  was  once  in  another  form. 

Thefe  arguments  being  premis'd,  let  us  now  bring 
their  opinion  dole  to  the  Teft,  and  fee  in  what  man¬ 
ner  thefe  Mountains  muft  have  been  made  according 
to  them,  and  how  the  Chanel  of  the  Sea,  and  all 
other  Cavities  of  the  Earth.  Let  us  to  this  purpofe 
confider  the  Earth  again  in  that  tranfient  incompleat 
form  which  it  had  when  the  Abyffe  encompaft  the£/>  , 
whole  body  of  it  3  we  both  agree  that  the  Earth  was 
once  in  this  ftate,  and  they  fay  that  it  came  immedi¬ 
ately  out  of  this  ftate  into  its  prefent  form,  there  be¬ 
ing  made  by  a  fupernatural  Power  a  great  Chanel  or 
Ditch  in  one  part  of  it,  which  drew  off  the  Waters 
from  the  reft,  and  the  Earth  which  was  fqueez'd  and 
forc'd  out  of  this  Ditch  made  the  Mountains.  So 
there  is  the  Chanel  of  the  Sea  made,  and  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Earth  3  how  the  fubterraneous  Cavities 
were  made  according  to  thefe  Authors,  I  do  not 
well  know.  This  I  confefs  feems  to  me  a  very  grofs 
thought,  and  a  way  of  working  very  un-God-hke  5 
but  however  let's  have  patience  to  examine  it. 

And  in  the  firft  place,  if  the  Mountains  were  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  the  Chanel  of  the  Sea,  then  they  are  equal 
to  it,  and  would  fill  it  up  if  they  were  thrown  in 
again.  But  thefe  proportions  upon  examination  will 
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not  agree  5  for  though  the  Mountains  of  the  Earth 
be  very  great,  yet  they  do  not  equal  by  much  the 
great  Ocean.  The  Ocean  extends  to  half  the  furface 
of  the  Earth  3  and  if  you  fuppofe  the  greateft  depth 
of  the  Ocean  to  anfwer  the  height  of  the  greateft 
Mountains,  and  the  middle  depth  to  the  middle  fort 
of  Mountains,  the  Mountains  ought  to  cover  all  the 
dry  Land  to  make  them  anfwer  to  all  the  capacity  of 
the  Ocean  3  whereas  we  fuppos’d  them  upon  a  rea- 
fonable  computation  to  cover  but  the  tenth  part  of 
the  dry  Land  3  and  confequently,  neither  they,  nor 
the  Sea-chanel  could  have  been  produc’d  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  becaufe  of  their  great  difproportion  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  And  the  fame  thing  appears,  if  we  compare 
the  Mountains  with  the  Abyfs,  which  cover’d  the 
Earth  before  this  Chanel  was  made  3  for  this  Chanel 
being  made  great  enough  to  contain  all  the  Abyfs, 
the  Mountains  taken  out  of  it  muft  alio  be  equal  to 
all  the  Abyfs,  but  the  aggregate  of  the  Mountains 
will  not  anfwer  this  by  many  degrees  3  for  fuppofe 
the  Abyfs  was  but  half  as  deep  as  the  deep  Ocean, 
to  make  this  Calculus  anfwer,  all  the  dry  Land  ought 
to  be  cover’d  with  Mountains,  and  with  Mountains 
as  high  as  the  Ocean  is  deep,  or  doubly  high  to  the 
depth  of  the  Abyfs,  becaufe  they  are  but  upon  one 
half  of  the  Globe.  And  this  is  the  firft  argument 
againft  the  reciprocal  production  of  Mountains  and 
the  Sea,  their  incongruency  or  difproportion. 

Secondly,  we  are  to  confider  that  a  great  manv 
Mountains  of  the  Earth  are  far  diftant  from  any  Seas, 
as  the  great  in-land  Mountains  of  Afia  and  of  Africl^ , 
and  the  Sarmatic/^  Mountains,  and  others  in  Europe 
how  were  thefe  great  bodies  flung  thorough  the  Air 
from  their  refpeCtive  Seas,  whence  they  were  taken, 
to  thofe  places  where  they  ftand  ?  What  appearance 
is  there  in  common  reafon,  or  credibility,  that  thefe 
huge  maffes  of  Earth  and  Stone  that  ftand .  in  the 
middle  of  Continents,  were  dug  out  of  any  Seas  ? 
We  think  it  ftrangc,  and  very  defervedly,  thata  little 
Chapel  fhould  be  tranfported  from  Palefthie  to  Ita¬ 
ly  over  Land  and  Sea,  much  more  the  tranfportation 
of  Mount  Atlas  or  Taurm  thorough  the  Air,  or  of  a 
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range  of  Mountains  two  or  three  thoufand  miles 
long,  would  furely  upon  all  accounts  appear  incon¬ 
gruous  and  incredible  :  Befides,  neither  the  hollow 
form  of  Mountains,  nor  the  ftony  matter  whereof 
they  commonly  confift,  agrees  with  that  fuppofition, 
that  they  were  preft  or  taken  out  of  the  Chanel  of  the 
Sea. 

Laftly,  We  are  to  confider  that  the  Mountains 
are  not  barely  laid  upon  the  Earth,  as  a  Tomb-ftone 
upon  a  Grave,  nor  Band  as  Statues  do  upon  a  Pede- 
ftal,  as  this  opinion  feems  to  fuppofe  5  but  they  are 
one  continu’d  fubftance  with  the  body  of  the  Earth, 
and  their  roots  reach  into  the  Abyfs  3  As  the  Rocks 
*  by  the  Sea-fid e  go  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the  Sea 
in  one  continu’d  mafs  :  And  ’tis  a  ridiculous  thing  to 
imagine  the  Earth  firft  a  plain  furface,  then  all  the 
Mountains  fet  upon  it,  as  Hay-cocks  in  a  Field,  hand¬ 
ing  upon  their  flat  bottoms.  There  is  no  fuch  com¬ 
mon  furface  in  Nature,  nor  confequently  any  fuch 
fuper-additions,  ’tis  all  one  frame  or  mafs,  only  bro¬ 
ken  and  disjoynted  in  the  parts  of  it.  To  conclude, 
’tis  not  only  the  Mountains  that  make  the  inequalities 
of  the  Earth,  or  their  regularity  of  its  furface,  every 
Country,  every  Province,  every  Field  hath  an  unequal 
and  different  fituation,  higher  or  lower,  inclin’d 
more  or  lefs,  and  fometimes  one  way,  fometimes  ano¬ 
ther,  you  can  fcarce  take  a  miles  compafs  in  any  place 
where  the  furface  of  the  ground  continues  uniform  3 
and  can  you  imagine  that  there  were  Moulds  or  Stones 
brought  from  the  Sea-chanel  to  make  all  thofe  inequa¬ 
lities  ?  Or  that  Earthquakes  have  been  in  every  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  in  every  Field  ?  The  inner  Veins  and  Lares  of 
the  Earth  are  alfo  broken  as  well  as  the  furface. 
Thefe  muft  proceed  from  univerial  caufes,  and  all 
thofe  that  have  been  alledg’d,  whether  from  Philofo 
phy  or  Theology,  are  but  particular  or  Topical.  I 
am  fully  fatisfied,  in  contemplation  of  thefe  things, 
and  fo  I  think  every  unprejudic’d  perfon  may  be,  that 
to  fuch  an  irregular  variety  of  fituation  and  conftru-' 
<?cion,  as  we  fee  every  where  in  the  parts  of  the  Earth, 
nothing  could  anfwer  but  fome  univerfal  concuflion 
or  diflocation,  in  the  nature  of  a  general  ruine. 
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W e  have  now  finifht  this  firft  part  of  our  Theory, 
and  all  that  concerns  the  Deluge  or  diflolution  of 
the  Earth  5  and  we  have  not  only  eftablifht  our  own 
Hypothecs  by  pofitive  arguments,  but  alfo  produc'd 
and  examin'd  all  fuppofitions  that  have  been  offer’d 
by  others,  whether  Philofophical  or  Theological,  for 
the  Explication  of  the  fame  things  3  fo  as  nothing 
feems  now  to  remain  further  upon  this  fubjedf.  For 
a  conclufion  of  all,  we  will  confider,  if  you  plcafe, 
the  reft  of  the  Earths,  or  of  the  Planets  within  our 
Heavens,  that  appertain  to  the  ftime  common  Sun  5 
to  fee,  fo  far  as  we  can  go  by  rational  conjectures, 
if  they  be  not  of  the  fame  Fabrick,  and  have  under¬ 
gone  the  like  fate  and  forms  with  our  Earth.  It  is 
now  acknowledg'd  by  the  generality  of  Learned  Men, 
that  the  Planets  are  Opake  bodies,  and  particularly 
our  next  neighbour  the  Moon  is  known  to  be  a 
Terraqueous  Globe,  confifting  of  Mountains  and 
Valleys,  as  our  Earth  does  3  and  we  have  no  reafon 
to  believe  but  that  fhe  came  into  that  form  by  a  dift 
folution,  or  from  like  caufes  as  our  Earth  did.  Mer¬ 
cury  is  fo  near  the  Sun,  that  we  cannot  well  difcern 
his  face,  whether  fpotted  or  no,  nor  make  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  it.  But  as  for  Venus  and  Mars ,  if  the  fpots 
that  be  obferved  in  them  be  their  Waters  or  their 
Sea,  as  they  are  in  the  Moon,  'tis  likely  They  are  alfo 
Terraqueous  Globes,  and  in  much  what  a  like  form 
with  the  Moon  and  the  Earth,  and,  for  ought  we 
know',  from  like  caufes.  Particularly  as  to  Venus,  'tis 
Ve civ.  Dd  a  remarkable  paffage  that  S.  Aufiin  hath  preferv'd  out 
Ob.  21.  c.8.  of  yarr0j  Be  faith,  That  about  the  tune  of  the  great  De¬ 
luge  there  was  a  wonderful  alteration  or  Cataftrophe  hap¬ 
pen  d  to  the  Planet  Venus,  and  that  fhe  chang'd  her  colour, 
form,  figure,  and  magnitude.  This  is  a  great  ptefumpti- 
on  that  fhe  fuffer'd  her  diffolution  about  the  fame 
time  that  our  Earth  did.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
fuch  thing  is  recorded  concerning  any  of  the  other 
Planets,  but  the  body  of  Mars  looks  very  rugged,  bro¬ 
ken,  and  much  diforder'd. 

Saturn  and  Jupiter  deferve  a  diftindt  confederation, 
as  having  fomething  particular  and  different  from 
the  reft  of  the  Planets.  Saturn  is  remarkable  for  his 
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Hoop  or  Ring,  which  feems  to  (land  off  from  his  bo¬ 
dy,  and  would  ftrongly  induce  one  to  believe,  that 
the  exteriour  Earth  of  that  Planet,  at  its  diftolution, 
did  not  all  fall  in,  but  the  Polar  parts  finking  into 
the  Abyfs,  the  middle  or  iEquinoftial  parts  frill  fub- 
fifted,  and  bore  themfelves  up  in  the  nature  of  an  * 

Arch  about  the  Planet,  or  of  a  Bridge,  as  it  were, 
built  over  the  Sea  of  Saturn ;  Jupiter  of  all  the  Pla¬ 
nets  I  take  to  be  moil  intire,  and  in  an  Ante-diluvian 
ftate  3  His  Fafcie  or  Belts 9  as  they  call  them,  I  (hould 
guefs  to  be  Waters,  or  the  two  frigid  Zones,  where 
his  Waters  fall  and  make  two  Canals  in  thofe  parts  3 
fuch  as  we  (hall  (how  to  have  been  in  our  Earth  be-  ]f00Jc' 5’ 
fore  it  was  broke.  This  Planet  without  all  doubt  is J  ’  ' 
turn’d  about  its  Axis ,  otherwife  how  (hould  its  Four 
Moons  be  carried  about  it  ?  And  this  is  alfo  collected 
from  the  motion  of  that  (  permanent )  fpot  that  is 
upon  its  body  5  which  fpot  I  take  to  be  either  a  Lake, 
or  a  Chafm  and  Hiatus  into  the  Abyffe  of  the  Planet  3 
that  is  part  of  the  Abyffe  open  or  uncover’d,  like 
the  Aperture  we  made  in  the  Seventh  Figure.  And  chap.  6, 
this  might  either  have  been  left  fo,  by  Providence,  at  670 
firft,  for  feme  reafons  fitting  that  Earth,  or  it  may 
have  fain  in  afterwards,  as  flat  os  Atlantis ,  or  as  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha ,  as  fome  judgment  upon  part  of  that 
World.  However  that  be,  as  to  the  Belts  of  Jupiter , 
which  are  the  moft  remarkable  Phenomenon  o f  that 
Planet,  I  take  them  to  be  his  Zones,  and  to  lie  paral¬ 
lel  with  one  another,  and  I  believe  alfo  with  his 
^Equator  :  But  we  muft  firft  know  how  his  Poles  he, 
and  in  what  fituation  with  the  Ecliptick,  and  in  what 
Afpeff  to  us,  before  fuch  things  can  be  certainly  de¬ 
termin’d.  In  the  mean  time,  if  we  have  gueft  aright, 
that  Jupiter  is  in  an  Ante-diluviah  ftate,  I  (hould  ra¬ 
ther  expect  to  find  the  Figure  of  his  Body,  than  of 
any  other  of  the  Planets,  to  be  Oval  or  Oblong,  fuch 
as  our  Earth  was  before  its  Deluge.  To  conclude, 
feeing  all  the  Planets  that  are  plac’d  in  this  Heaven, 
and  are  the  fofter-children  of  this  Sun,  feem  to  have 
fome  affinity  one  with  another,  and  have  much  wfiat 
the  fame  countenance,  and  the  fame  general  Pheno¬ 
mena  3  It  feems  probable  that  they  rife  much  what 
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the  fame  way,  and  after  the  like  manner  as  our  Earth, 
each  one  from  its  refpective  Chaos  5  And  that  they 
had  the  fame  Elementary  Regions  at  firft,  and  an  ex- 
teriour  Orb  form'd  over  their  Abyfs :  And  laftly,  that 
every  one  of  them  hath  fuffer'd,  or  is  to  fuffer  its 
Deluge,  as  our  Earth  hath  done.  Thefe,  I  fay,  are 
probable  conjectures  according  to  the  Analogy  of 
Reafon  and  Nature,  fo  far  as  we  can  determine  any 
thing  concerning  things  very  remote  and  inaccefr 
'  fible. 

And  thefe  things  being  thus,  and  our  Theory  of  the 
Deluge  and  the  Diffolution  which  brought  it,  having 
fuch  a  general  agreement  both  with  our  Heavens 
and  our  Earth,  I  think  there  is  nothing  but  the  un- 
couthnefs  of  the  thing  to  fome  mens  underftandings, 
the  cuftom  of  thinking  otherwife,  and  the  uneafinefs 
of  entring  into  a  new  fett  of  thoughts,  that  can  be  a 
bar  or  hindrance  to  its  reception. 
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Book  II. 

* 

Concerning  the  Primaeval  Earth,  and  concern- 
ing  Taradifei 


CHAP.  I. 

The  IntroduBion  and  Contents  of  the  Second  cBoo!{. 
'The  general  fate  of  the  Trimteyal  Earth 3  and  of 
Paradile. 


-  i  “  *  >  > 

E  have  already  feen  a  World  begin  and 
perifh  3  An  Earth  rais'd  from  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  a  Chaos,  and  dilfolv’d  and 
|  deftroy'd  in  an  Univerfal  Deluge.  We 
3  have  given  alfo  an  imperfeA  defcrip- 
tion  of  that  Primaeval  Earth,  fo  far  as 
was  neceffarv  to  fhow  the  caufes  and  manner  of  its 
diffointion.  But  we  muft  not  content  our  felves 
with  this  5  Seeing  that  Earth  was  the  firft  Theater 
upon  which  mortals  appear'd  and  a6ted,  and  conti¬ 
nued  fo  for  above  Sixteen  hundred  Years  3  and  that 
with  Scenes,  as  both  Reafon  and  Hiftory  tell  us,  very 
extraordinary  and  very  different  from  thefe  of  our 
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prefent  Earth,  ftis  reafoftable  we  fhould  endeavour  to 
make  a  more  full  difcovery  and  defcription  of  it  5  E~ 
fpecially  feeing  Paradife  was  there  5  that  leatof  pleafure 
which  our  firft  Parents  loft*,  and  which  all  their  poftc- 
rity  have  much  ado  to  find  again. 

In  the  Firft  Book  we  fo  far  defcrib’d  This  new¬ 
found  World,  as  to  ihow  it  very  different  in  form 
and  fabrick  from  the  prefent  Earth  5  there  was  no 
Sea  there,  no  Mountains,,  nor  Rocks,  nor  broken 
Caves,  ’twas  all  one  continued  and  regular  mafs, 
fmooth,  fimple  and  compleat,  as  the  firlt  works  of 
Nature  ufe  to  be.  But  to  know  thus  much  only, 
doth  rather  excite  our  curiofity  than  fatisfie  it  5  what 
were  the  other,  properties  of  this  World  ?  how  were 
the  Heavens,  how  the  Elements  ?  what  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  humane  life  ?  why  was  it  more  proper  to  be 
the  feat  of  Paradife  than  the  prefent  Earth  ?  Unlefs 
we  know  thefe  things,  you  will  fay,  it  will  feem  but 
an  aery  Idea  to  us  3  and  ’tis  certain  that  the  more  pro¬ 
perties  and  particularities  that  we  know  concerning 
any  thing,  the  more  real  it  appears  to  be. 

As  it  was  our  chief  defign  therefore  in  the  prece¬ 
dent  Book  to  give  an  account  of  the  Univerfal  De¬ 
luge,  by  way  of  a  juft  Theory  5  fo  we  prqpofe  to  our 
lelves  chiefly  in  this  Book,  from  the  fame  Theory  to 
give  a  juft  account  of  Paradife  3  and  in  performing 
of  this  we  fhall  be  led  into  a  more  full  examination 
and  difplay  of  that  firft  Earth,  and  of  its  qualities. 
And  if  we  be  fo  happy,  as  by  the  conduct  of  the  fame 
principles  and  the  fame  method,  to  give  as  fair  an 
account,  and  as  intelligible  of  the  ft^te  of  Paradife  in 
that  Original  Earth,  as  we  have  done  of  the  Deluge 
by  the  difiblution  of  it,  and  of  the  form  of  this  Earth 
which  fucceeded,  one  muft  be  very  morofe  or  melan¬ 
choly  to  imagine  that  the  grounds  we  go  upon  all 
this  while  are  wholly  falle  or  fictitious.  A  foundati¬ 
on  which  will  bear  the  weight  of  two  Worlds  with¬ 
out  finking,  muft  furelv  ftand  upon  a  firm  Rock. 
And  I  am  apt  to  promile  my  felf  that  this  Theory  of 
the  Earth  will  find  acceptance  and  credit,  more  or 
lels,  with  all  but  thofe,  that  think  it  a  fufficient  an- 
fwer  to  all  arguments,  to  fay  it  it  a  Novelty. 


But 
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But  to  proceed  in  our  difquifition  concerning  Pa- 
radife ,  we  may  note  in  the  firft  place  two  opinions  to 
be  avoided,  being  both  extreams  5  one  that  placeth 
Taradife  in  the  extra-mundane  Regions,  or  in  the  Air, 
or  in  the  Moon  5  and  the  other  that  makes  it  fo  in- 
confiderable,  as  to  be  confin'd  to  a  little  fpot  of 
ground  in  Mefopotamia ,  or  feme  other  Country  of 
Afia,  the  Earth  being  now  as  it  was  then.  This  o'f- 
fends  as  much  in  the  defeat  as  the  other  in  the  ex- 
cefs.  For  it  is  not  any  fingle  Region  of  the  Earth 
that  can  be  Paradifiacal ,  unlefs  all  Nature  conspire, 
and  a  certain  Order  of  things  proper  and  peculiar 
for  that  ftate.  Nor  is  it  of  lefs  importance  to  find 
out  this  peculiar  Order  of  things,  than  to  find  out 
the  particular  feat  of  Paradife ,  but  rather  pre-requi- 
fite  to  it  :  We  will  endeavour  therefore  to  difeover 
and  determine  both,  fo  far  as  a  Theory  can  go,  be¬ 
ginning  with  that  which  is  more  general. 

'Tis  certain  there  were  fome  qualities  and  conditi¬ 
ons  of  Paradife  that  were  not  meerly  Topical,  but 
common  to  all  the  reft  of  the  Earth  at  that  time  5 
and  thefe  we  muft  confider  in  the  firft  place,  examine 
what  they  were,  and  upon  what  they  depended, 
Hiftory,  both  Sacred  and  Profane,  muft  tell  us  what 
they  were,  and  our  Theory  muft  (how  11s  upon  what 
caufes  they  depended.  I  had  once,  I  confefs,  pro¬ 
pos'd  to  my  felf  another  method,  independent  upon 
Hiftory  or  Effects  5  I  thought  to  have  continued  the 
defeription  of  the  Primitive  or  Ante-diluvian  Earth 
from  the  contemplation  of  its  caufes  only,  and  then 
left  it  to  the  judgment  of  others  to  determine,  whe¬ 
ther  that  was  not  the  Earth  where  the  Golden  Age 
was  paft,  and*  where  Paradife  flood.  For  I  had  ob- 
ferv’d  three  conditions  or  characters  of  it,  which  I 
thought  were  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  that  we  knew 
concerning  that  firft  ftate  of  things,  viz^  The  regularity 
of  its  furface  $  The  fituation  or  pofiure  of  its  Body  to  the 
Sun  3  and  The  Figure  of  it :  From  thefe  three  general 
caufes  I  thought  might  be  deduc'd  all  the  chief  diffe¬ 
rences  of  that  Earth  from  the  prefent,  and  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  that  made  it  more  capable  of  being  Para- 
difiacaL 
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But  upon  fecond  thoughts  I  judg’d  it  more  ufeful 
and  expedient  to  lay  afide  the  Caufes  at  prefent,  and 
begin  with  the  Effects,  that  we  might  have  Tome  fen- 
fible  matter  to  work  upon.  Bare  Idea's  of  things  are 
lookt  upon  as  Romantick  till  Effects  be  propos'd, 
whereof  they  are  to  give  an  account  3  that  makes  us 
value  the  Caufes  when  neceflity  puts  us  upon  enquiry 
after  them  5  and  thereafonsof  things  are  very  accep¬ 
table  when  they  eafe  the  mind,  anxious,  and  at  a  lofs 
how  to  underftand  Nature  without  their  help.  We 
will#  therefore,  without  more  ado,  premife  tliofe 
things  that  have  been  taken  notice  of  as  extraordina¬ 
ry  and  peculiar  to  the  firft  Ages  of  the  World,  and 
to  Paradife ,  and  which  neither  do,  nor  can,  obtain  in 
the  prefent  Earth  5  whereof  the  firft  is  a  Perpetual 
Spring  or  /Equinox  3  The  fecond,  the  Longevity  of 
Animals  3  and  the  third  Their  production  out  ofnhe  Earth , 
and  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil  in  all  other  things. 

Thefe  difficulties  guard  the  way  to  Paradife  like  the 
flaming  Sword,  and  muft  be  remov’d  before  we  can 
enter  3  thefe  are  general  Preliminaries  which  we  muft 
explain  before  we  proceed  to  enquire  after  the  parti¬ 
cular  place  of  Paradife.  The  Ancients  have  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  all  thefe  in  the  firft  Ages  of  the  World,  or  in 
their  Golden  Age ,  as  they  call  it  5  and  I  do  not  doubt 
but  what  they  afenb’d  to  the  Golden  Age,  was  more 
remarkably  true  of  Paradife  3  yet  was  not  lo  peculiar 
to  it,  but  that  it  did  in  a  good  meafure  extend  to 
other  parts  of  the  Earth  at  that  tune.  And  tis  ma¬ 
in  fell  that  their  Golden  Age  was  contemporary  with 
our  Paradife  3  for  they  make  it  begin  immediately  after 
the  production  and  inhabitation  of  the  Earth  (  which 
They,  as  well  as  Mofes ,  raife  from  the  Chaos  )  and  to 
degenerate  by  degrees  till  the  Deluge  3  when  the 
World  ended  and  begun  again. 

That  this  parallel  may  the  better  appear,  we  may 
obferve,  that  as  we  fay  that  the  whole  Earth  was  in 
fume  fence  Paradifiacal  in  the  firft  Ages  of  the  World, 
and  that  there  was  belides  one  Region  or  Portion  of 
it  that  was  peculiarly  fo,  and  bore  the  denomination 
of  Paradife  3  So  the  Ancients  belides  their  Golden 
Age,  which  was  common  to  all  the  Earth,  nored  fbme 
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parts  of  it  that  were  more  Golden,  if  I  may  fo  fa y, 
than  the  reft,  and  which  did  more  particularly  an- 
fwer  to  Paradife  3  as  their  Elyfian  Fields,  Fortunate 
Iflands,  Gardens  of  Hefperides ,  Altinovs,  isc.  thefe  had 
a  double  portion  of  pleafantnefs,  and  befides  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  they  had  common  with  the  reft  of 
the  Earth  at  that  time,  had  fomething  proper  and 
fingular,  which  gave  them  a  diftindt  conlideration 
and  character  from  the  reft. 

Having  made  this  obfervation,  let  us  proceed,  and 
fee  what  Antiquity  faith  concerning  that  firft  and  Pa- 
radifiacal  ftate  of  things,  upon  thofc  three  Heads 
forementioned  3  Firft  that  there  was  a  peiypetual 
Spring,  and  conftant  ferenity  of  the  Air  3  This  is  of¬ 
ten  repeated  by  the  Ancient  Poets  in  their  defcripti- 
011  of  the  Golden  Age : 


*77 


Non  alios  prima  crefcentis  origine  mundi 
Illuxijfe  dies ,  aliumve  habuijje  tenor  em, 
Crediderim  :  Ver  illud  erat7  Ver  magnrn  agebat 
Orb'vs ,  is*  hybernis  parcebant  fatibus  Euri . 


Such  days  the  new-born  Earth  enjoy  d  of  old \ 

And  the  calm  Heavens  in  this  fame  tenour  rowl’d : 
All  the  great  World  had  the?i  o?ie  confant  Spring , 
No  cold  Eaft-winds ,  fuch  as  our  Winters  bring. 


For  I  interpret  this  in  the  fame  lence  with  Ovid’s  Ver- 
fes  of  the  Golden  Age  : 

■  ,  . x  * 

Ver  erat  JEternum  :  placidique  tepentibus  auris 
Mulcebant  Zephyri  natos  fine  femine  fores. 

The  Spring  was  conftant ,  and  foft  Winds  that  blew 
Rais’d ,  without  Seed ,  Flowrs  always  fweet  and  new , 

And  then  upon  the  expiration  of  the  Golden  Age, 
He  fays, 


Jupiter  antiqui  contraxit  tempora  Veris ,  &c. 
When  Jove  begun  to  reign  he  chang  d  the  Tear , 
And  for  one  Spring  four  Seafons  made  appear. 
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The  Ancients  fuppos'd,  that  in  the  reign  of  Saturn , 
who  was  an  Ante-diluvian  God,  as  I  may  fo  call  him. 
Time  flow'd  with  a  more  even  motion,  and  there 
was  no  diverfity  of  Seafons  in  the  Year  3  but 
Jupiter  they  fay  firft  introduc'd  that,  when  he  came 
to  manage  affairs.  This  is  expreft  after  their  way,  who 
feldom  give  any  fevere  and  Philofophical  accounts  of 
the  changes  of  Nature.  And  as  they  fuppos'd  this 
perpetual  Spring  in  the  Golden  Age,  fo  they  did  alfo 
in  their  particular  Elyfiums  3  as  I  could  fhow  largely 
from  their  Authors,  if  it  would  not  multiply  Citati¬ 
ons  too  much  in  this  place. 

Tfag  Chriftian  Authors  have  no  lefs  celebrated  the 
perpetual  Spring  and  Serenity  of  the  Heavens  in  Pa- 
radife  3  fuch  expreffions  or  deferiptions  you  will  find 
in  Juft  in  Martyr ,  S.  Baftd ,  Damafcen ,  Ifidore  Hifpalenfis , 
and  others  3  infomuch  that  Bellarmine ,  I  remember, 
reflecting  upon  thofe  Characters  of  Paradife,  which 
many  of  the  Fathers  have  given  inthefe  refpeCts,  faith. 
Such  things  could  not  be,  unlefs  the  Sun  had  then 
another  courfe  from  what  he  hath  now  3  or  which  is 
more  eafie,  the  Earth  another  fituation.  Which  con- 
jeCture  will  hereafter  appear  to  have  been  well-ground¬ 
ed.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  fee  the  Chriftian  Poetry 
upon  this  fubjeCt,  as  we  have  feen  the  Roman  upon 
the  other.  Alcimus  Avitus  hath  thus  deferib’d  Para- 
dife  in  his  Notes  upon  Genefts  : 


Non  hie  alterni  ftuccedit  temporis  unquam 
Bruma ,  nec  aeftivi  redeunt  poftt  j rigor  a  Soles  3 
Hie  Ver  ajjiduum  Codi  dementia  fern  at. 

1  urhidus  Aufter  abeft ,  femperque  fub  aere  ftudo 
Nubila  diffugiunt,  jugi  eejftura  fereno. 

Nee  pofeit  Nat  lira  loci ,  quos  non  babe  t ,  imbres , 

/  Sed  content  a  fuo  dot  ant  ur  germina  rore . 

Perpetuo  viret  omne  folum ,  terraeque  benign ee 
Bland  a  nitet  facies :  St  ant  femper  collibm  herb ce, 
Arboribufque  coma %  See. 


No  change  of  Seafons  or  excefs  was  there ,  1 

No  Winter  chill </,  nor  Summer  fcorcb’ d  the  Air,  v 
But  with  a  conftant  Spring  Nature  was  ftrefh  and  fair,  y 
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Rough  Winds  or  Rains  that  Region  never  kfiew, 

Water  d  with  Rivers  and  the  morning  Dew  3 
The  Head  ns  ftill  clear ,  the  Fields  jiill  green  and  gay , 
No  clouds  above ,  nor  on  the  Earth  decay  3 
Trees  kept  their  leaves  and  verdure  all  the  Tear , 

And  Fruits  were  never  out  of  Seafon  there . 

And  as  the  Chriftian  Authors,  fo  likewife  the  Jewijh 
have  fpoken  of  Taradife  in  the  fame  manner  3  they 
tell  us  alfo  that  the  days  there  were  always  of  the 
lame  length  throughout  the  whole  Year  3  and  that 
made  them  fancy  Taradife  to  lie  under  the  iEquino- 
tStial  3  as  we  fhali  fee  in  its  due  place.  Tis  true  we 
do  not  find  thefe  things  mention’d  exprefly  in  the  Sa¬ 
cred  writings,  but  the  effects  that  flow'd  from  them 
are  recorded  there,  and  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe 
Providence  to  have  forefeen,  that  when  thofe  Effects 
came  to  be  fcan'd  and  narrowly  lookt  into,  they 
would  lead  us  to  a  difcovery  of  the  Caufes,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  this  great  and  general  Caufe,  that  perpetual 
/ Equinox  and  unity  of  fealons  in  the  Year  till  the  De¬ 
luge.  The  Longevity  of  the  Ante-diluvians  cannot 
be  explain'd  upon  any  other  fuppofition,  as  we  fhali 
have  occafion  to  ihow  hereafter  3  and  that  you  know 
is  recorded  carefully  in  Scripture  :  As  alfo  that  there 
was  no  Rainbow  before  the  Flood  3  which  goes  upon 
the  fame  ground,  that  there  was  no  variety  of  Seafons, 
nor  any  Rain  :  And  this  by  many  is  thought  to  be 
underftood  by  Mofes  his  words,  Gen.  2.  5,  6.  which  he 
fpeaks  of  the  firft  and  Paradifiacal  Earth.  Laftly,  fee¬ 
ing  the  Earth  then  brought  forth  the  principles  of 
life  and  all  living  Creatures  (  Man  excepted  )  accor¬ 
ding  to  Mofes ,  Gen.  1.  24.  we  muff  fuppofe  that  the 
Rate  of  the  Eleavens  was  fuch  as  favour'd  thefe  Con¬ 
ceptions  and  Births,  which  could  not  poflibly  be 
brought  to  perfection  as  the  Seafons  of  the  Year  are 
at  prefent.  The  firft  time  that  we  have  mention 
made  in  Scripture  of  Summer  and  Winter,  and  the 
differences  of  Seafons,  is  at  the  ending  of  the  Deluge, 
Gen.  8.  22.  Hence  forward  all  the  days  of  the  Earth,. 
Seed-time  and  Harveft ,  Heat  and  Cold,  Summer  and 
Winter,  Day  and  Night  fhali  not  ceafe.  'Tis  true  thefe 
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words  are  fo  lax,  that  they  may  be  underftood  either 
of  a  new  courfe  of  Nature  then  inftituted,  or  of  an 
old  one  reftor’d  3  but  feeing  it  doth  appear  from  other 
arguments  and  confiderations,  that  there  was  at  that 
time  a  new  courfe  of  Nature  conftituted,  it  is  more 
reafonable  to  interpret  the  words  in  that  fence  5 
which,  as  it  is  agreeable  to  truth,  according  to  Rea- 
fon  and  Antiquity  3  fo  it  renders  that  remark  of  Mo- 
fes  of  far  greater  importance,  if  it  be  underftood  as 
an  indication  of  a  new  order  then  letled  in  Nature, 
which  fhould  continue  thence  forwards  fo  long  as  the 
Earth  endur'd.  Nor  do  I  at  all  wonder  that  fuch 
things  fhould  not  be  exprefly  and  pofitively  declar'd 
in  Scripture,  for  natural  myfteries  in  the  Holy  wri¬ 
tings,  as  well  as  Prophetical,  are  many  times  on  fet 
purpofe  incompleatly  deliver'd,  fo  as  to  awaken  and 
excite  our  thoughts  rather  than  fully  refolve  them  : 
This  being  many  times  more  fuitable  to  the  defigns  of 
Providence  in  the  government  of  the  World.  But 
thus  much  for  this  firft  common  or  general  Character 
of  the  Golden  Age,  and  of  Paradife ,  a  perpetual  Sere¬ 
nity  and  perpetual  JEquinox. 

The  fecond  Character  is  the  Longevity  of  men  3 
and,  as  is  probable,  of  all  other  Animals  in  proporti¬ 
on.  This,  methinks,  is  as  ftrange  and  furprifing  as 
the  other  5  and  I  know  no  difference  betwixt  the  An- 
te-diluvian  World  and  the  prefent,  fo  apt  to  affed: 
us,  if  we  refled  upon  it,  as  this  wonderful  difpropor- 
tion  in  the  Ages  of  Men  3  Our  fore-fathers  and  their 
pofterity  :  They  liv'd  feven,  eight,  nine  hundred 
years  and  upwards,  and  'tis  a  wonder  now  if  a  man 
live  to  one  hundred.  Our  Oaks  do  not  laft  fo  long 
as  their  Bodies  did  5  Stone  and  Iron  would  fcarcc 
Out-wear  them.  And  this  property  of  the  firft  Ages, 
or  their  Inhabitants,  how  ftrange  foever,  is  well  at- 
tefted,  and  beyond  all  exception,  having  the  joynt 
confent  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Hiftory.  The  Scrip¬ 
ture  fets  down  the  precife  Age  of  a  fencs  of  Ante-di- 
luvian  Patriarchs,  and  by  that  meafures  the  time 
from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Deluge  3  fo 
as  all  Sacred  Chronology  ftands  upon  that  bottom. 
Yet  I  know  fome  have  thought  this  fo  improbable 
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and  incongruous  a  thing,  that  to  fave  the  credit  of 
Mofes  and  the  Sacred  Hiftory,  they  interpret  thefe 
years  of  Lunar  years  or  months  3  and  fo  the  Ages  of 
thefe  Patriarchs  are  reduc'd  to  much  what  the  fame 
meafurewith  the  common  life  of  manat  this  time. 

It  may  be  obferv'd  in  this  as  in  many  other  inftances, 
that  for  want  of  a  Theory  to  make  things  credible 
and  intelligible,  men  of  wit  and  parts  have  often  de- 
preft  the  fence  of  Scripture ;  and  that  not  out  of  any 
ill  will  to  Scripture  or  Religion,  but  becaufe  they 
could  not  otherwife,  upon  the  ftock  of  their  notions, 
give  themfelves  a  rational  account  of  things  recorded 
there.  But  I  hope  when  we  come  to  explain  the 
caufes  of  this  longevity,  we  fhall'fhow  that  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  as  ftrange  a  thing  that  men  fhould  have  fueh 
fhort  lives  as  they  have  now,  as  that  they  had  fuch 
long  lives  in  the  fir  ft  Ages  of  the  World.  In  the 
mean  time  there  are  a  great  many  collateral  reafons 
to  afture  us  that  Lunar  years  cannot  be  here  under- 
ftood  by  Mofes ,  for  all  Antiquity  gives  the  fame  ac¬ 
count  of  thofe  firft  Ages  of  the  World,  and  of  the 
firftmen,  that  they  were  extreamly  long-liv’d.  We 
meet  with  it  generally  in  the  defcription  of  the  Gol¬ 
den  Age  3  and  not  only  fo,  but  in  their  Topical  Pa - 
radifesALo  they  always  fuppos'd  a  great  vivacity  or 
longevity  in  thofe  that  enjoy'd  them.  And  Jofephus  Booki, 
fpeaking  upon  this  fubject,  faith  the  Authors  of  all  the  chap’ 4’ 
learned  Nations,  Greeks  ox.  Barbarians,  bear  witnefs  to 
Mofes  s  doctrine  in  this  particular.  And  in  the  Mofai- 
cal  Hiftory  it  felf,  there  are  feveral  circumftances  and 
marks  that  difcover  plainly,  that  the  years  of  the  Pa¬ 
triarchs  cannot  be  underftood  of  Lunar  years  3  as  we 
(hall  have  occafion  to  (how  in  another  place.  We 
proceed  in  the  mean  time  to  the  third  and  laft  Cha¬ 
racter,  The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  Soil,  and  the 
production  of  Animals  out  of  the  new-made  Earth. 

The  firft  part  of  this  Character  is  unqueftionable  3 
All  Antiquity  fpeaks  of  the  plenty  bf  the  Golden  Age, 
and  of  their  Paradifes ,  whether  Chriftian  or  Heathen. 

The  fruits  of  the  Earth  at  firft  were  fpontaneous,  and 
the  ground  without  being  torn  and  tormented  fatif- 
fied  the  wants  or  defires  of  man.  When  Nature  was 
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frelh  and  full,  all  things  flow’d  from  her  more  eafiiy 
and  more  pure,  like  the  firfl:  running  of  the  Grape, 
or  the  Hony-comb  3  but  now  fhe  muft  be  preft  and 
fqueez’d,  and  her  productions  tall  more  ot  the  Earth 
and  of  bitternefs.  The  Ancient  Poets  have  often 
pleas’d  themfelves  in  making  deferiptions  of  this  hap¬ 
py  flate,  and  in  admiring  the  riches  and  liberality  of 
Nature  at  that  time,  but  we  need  not  tranfcribc  their 
Poetry  here,  feeing  this  point  is  not,  I  think,  contefled 
by  any.  The  lecond  part  of  this  Character  concern¬ 
ing  the  fpontaneous  Origin  of  living  Creatures  out  of 
that  firfl:  Earth,  is  not  io  unqueftionable  5  and  as  to 
Man,  Mofes  plainly  implies  that  there  was  a  particu¬ 
lar  adion  or  miniftery  of  Providence  in  the  formation 
of  his  Body,  but  as  to  other  Animals  He  feems  to 
fuppofe  that  the  Earth  brought  them  forth  as  it  did 
Herbs  and  Plants.  (  Gen.  1.  24.  compar’d  with  the 
1 1.  verfe*  )  And  the  truth  is,  there  is  no  fuch  -great 
difference  betwixt  Vegetable  and  Animal  Eggs,  or 
betwixt  the  Seeds  out  of  which  Plants  rife,  and  the 
Eggs  out  ot  which  all  Animals  rife,  but  that  we  may 
conceive  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  in  the  firfl: 
Earth:  And  as  fome  warmth  and  influence  from  the 
Sun  is  requir’d  for  the  Vegetation  of  Seeds,  fo  that  in¬ 
fluence  or  impregnation  which  is  neceffary  to  make 
animal  Eggs  fruitful,  was  imputed  by  the  Ancients  to 
the  /Ether ,  or  to  an  adive  and  pure  Element  which 
had  the  fame  effeCt  upon  our  great  Mother  the  Earth, 
as  the  irradiation  of  the  Male  hath  upon  the  Females 
Eggs. 

Turn  Pater  omnipotens  foscundis  imbrihm  /Ether 
Cotijugts ■  in  gremium  laetae  defeetidit. 

In  fruitful  fhow'rs  of  /Ether  Jove  did  glide 
Into  the  bofom  of  Im  joyful  Bride. 

Tis  true,  this  opinion  of  the  fpontaneous  Origin  of 
Animals  in  the  firfl:  Earth  hath  lain  under  fome  Odi¬ 
um,  becaufe  it  was  commonly  reckon’d  to  be  Epicu - 
raCs  opinion  peculiarly  3, and  he  extended  it  not  only 
to  all  brute  Creatures,  but  to  Mankind  alfo,  -\yhom 
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he  fuppos'd  to  grow  out  of  the  Earth  in  great  num¬ 
bers  in  feveral  parts  and  Countries,  like  other  Ani¬ 
mals  5  which  is  a  notion  very  contrary  to  the  Sacred 
writings  3  for  they  allure  us  that  all  Mankind,  though 
diffus'd  now  through  the  feveral  parts  and  Regions  of 
the  Earth,  jife  at  firft:  from  one  Head  or  Angle  Man 
and  Woman  5  which  is  a  Conclufion  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  and  that  could  not,  I  think,  by  the  Light  of 
Nature  have  ever  been  difcover'd.  And  this  makes 
the  Epicurean  opinion  the  more  improbable,  for  why 
fhould  two  rife  only,  if  they  fprung  from  the  Earth  ? 
or  ho  w  could  they  rife  in  their  full  growth  and  per¬ 
fection,  as  Adam  and  Eve  did  ?  But  as  for  the  opinion 
of  Animals  rifing  out  of  the  Earth  at  firft,  that  was 
not  at  all  peculiar  to  Epicurus  3  The  Stoicks  were  of 
the  fame  mind,  and  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  JEgypti- 
ans ,  and,  I  think,  all  that  fuppos’d  the  Earth  to  rife 
from  a  Chaos.  Neither  do  I  know  any  harm  in  that 
opinion,  if  duly  limited  and  Rated  3  for  what  incon¬ 
venience  is  it,  or  what  diminution  of  Providence,  that 
there  fhould  be  the  principles  of  Life  as  well  as  the 
principles  of  Vegetation  in  the  new  Earth  ?  And  un- 
lefs  you  fuppofe  all  the  firft  Animals,  as  well  as  the 
firft  man,  to  have  been  made  at  one  ftroke  in  their 
full  growth  and  perfection,  which  we  have  neither 
reafon  nor  authority  fufficient  to  believe  3  if  they 
vrere  made  young,  little  and  weak,  as  they  come  now 
into  the  World,  there  feems  to  be  no  way  for  their 
production  more  proper  and  decorous  than  that  they 
fhould  fpring  from  their  great  Mother  the  Earth: 
Laftly,  confidering  the  iifnumerable  little  Creatures 
that  are  upon  the  Earth,  InfeCts  and  Creeping  things, 
and  that  thcfe  were  not  created  out  of  nothing,  but 
form’d  out  of  the  ground,  I  think  that  an  office  moft 
proper  for  Nature,  that  can  fet  fo  many  hands  to 
work  at  once  3  and  that  hath  hands  fit  for  all  thole 
little  operations  or  manufactures  how  fmall  foever; 
that  would  lefs  become  the  dignity  of  Superiour 
Agents. 

Thus  much  for  the  Preliminaries  or  three  general 
Characters  of  Paradife ,  which  were  common  to  it 
with  the  reft  of  the  Primeval  Earth  3  and  were  the 
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chief  ingredients  of  the  Golden  Age,  fo  much  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Ancients.  I  know  there  were  feveral 
other  differences  betwixt  that  Earth  and  this,  but 
thefe  are  the  original  $  and  fuch  as  are  not  neceffary 
to  be  premis’d  for  the  general  Explication  of  Paradife , 
we  referve  for  another  place.  We  may  in  the  mean 
time  obferve  how  prepofteroufly  they  gef  to  work 
that  fet  themfelves  immediately  to  find  out  lome 
pleafant  place  of  the  Earth  to  fix  Paradife  in,  before 
they  have  confider’d  or  laid  any  grounds  to  explain 
the  general  conditions  of  it  wherefoever  it  was.  Thefe 
mull  be  firft  known  and  determin’d,  and  we  muff 
take  our  aim  and  dire<5fions  from  thefe,  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  further  in  our  enquiries  after  it  5  otherwife  we 
fail  without  a  Compafs,  or  feek  a  Port  and  know  riot 
which  way  it  lies.  And  as  we  fhould  think  him  a  ve¬ 
ry  unskilful  Pilot  that  fought  a  place  in  the  new 
World,  or  America  that  really  was  in  the  old  5  fo 
they  commit  no  lefs  an  error  that  feek  Paradife  in  the 
prefent  Earth,  as  now  conftituted,  which  could  only 
belong  to  the  former,  and  to  the  ftate  of  the  firft 
World  :  As  will  appear  more  plainly  in  the  following 
Chapter. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  great  Change  of  the  World  jince  the  Flood \ 
from  what  it  was  in  thefirfl  ojfges.  The  Earth 
under  its  prefent  form  could  not  be  Paradifiacai, 
nor  any  part  of  it. 

TH  E  Scheme  of  this  World  pajfeth  away ,  faith  an 
holy  Author  3  The  mode  and  form  both  of  the 
Natural  and  Civil  World  changeth  continually  more 
or  lefs,  but  mod  remarkably  at  certain  Periods,  when 
all  Nature  puts  on  another  face  3  as  it  will  do  at  the 
Conflagration,  and  hath  done  already  from  the  time 
of  the  Deluge.  We  may  imagine  how  different  a 
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profpeft  the  firft  World  would  make  from  what  we 
fee  now  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  if  we  confider 
only  thofe  generals  by  which  we  have  defcrib’d  it  in 
the  foregoing  Chapter,  and  what  their  influence 
would  be  upon  mankind  and  the  reft  of  Nature.  For 
every  new  date  of  Nature  doth  introduce  a  new  Ci¬ 
vil  Order,  and  a  new  face  and  Oeconomy  of  Humane 
affairs  :  And  I  am  apt  to  think  that  feme  two  Planets, 
that  are  under  the  fame  ftate  or  Period,  do  not  fo 
much  differ  from  one  another*  as  the  fame  Planet 
doth  from  it  felf  in  different  periods  of  its  duration. 
We  do  not  feem  to  inhabit  the  fame  World  that  our 
firft  fore-fathers  did,  nor  fcarce  to  be  the  fame  race 
of  Men.  Our  life  now  is  fo  fhort  and  vain,  as  if  we 
came  into  the  World  only  to  fee  it  and  leave  it  5  by 
that  time  we  begin  to  underftand  our  felves  a  little, 
and  to  know  where  we  are,  and  how  to  aft  our  part, 
we  muft  leave  the  ftage,  and  give  place  to  others,  as 
meer  Novices  as  we  were  our  felves  at  our  firft  en¬ 
trance.  And  this  lhort  life  is  imploy'd  in  a  great  • 
meafure  to  prefer ve  our  felves  from  neceftity,  or  dif- 
eafes,  or  injuries  of  the  Air,  or  other  inconveniences  5 
to  make  one  man  eafie,  ten  muft  work  and  do 
drudgery  3  The  Body  takes  up  fo  much  time,  we  have 
little  leifure  for  Contemplation,  or .  to  cultivate  Re¬ 
mind.  The  Earth  doth  not  yield  us  food,  but  with 
much  labour  and  induftry,  and  what  was  her  free¬ 
will  offering  before,  or  an  eafie  liberality,  can  fcarce 
now  be  extorted  from  her.  Neither  are  the  Heavens 
more  favourable,  fometimes  in  one  extream,  feme- 
times  in  another.  The  Air  often  impure  or  infeftious, 
and  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  Nature  her  felf  feems 
tobefick  or  dead.  To  this  vanity  the  external  Crea- 
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tion  is  made  fubjeft,  as  well  as  Mankind,  and  fo  muft 
continue  till  the  reftitution  of  all  things. 

Can  we  imagine,  in  thole  happy  Times"  and  Places 
we  are  treating  of,  that  things  flood  in  this  fame  po- 
fture  ?  are  thefe  the  fruits  of  the  Golden  Age  and  of 
Taradife ,  or  confident  with  their  happinefs  ?  And  the 
remedies  of  thefe  evils  muft  be  fo  univerfal,  you  can¬ 
not  give  them  to  one  place  or  Region  of  the  Earth, 
but  all  muft  participate  :  For  thefe  are  things  that 
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flow  from  the  courfe  of  the  Heavens,  or  fuch  gene¬ 
ral  caufes  as  extend  at  once  to  all  Nature.  If  there 
was  a  perpetual  Spring  and  perpetual  Equinox  in 
Paradife ,  there  was  at  the  fame  time  a  perpetual 
iEquinox  all  the  Earth  over  5  unlefs  you  place  Para¬ 
dife  in  the  middle  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  So  alfo  the 
long  Lives  of  the  Ante-diluvians  was  an  univerfal  Et- 
fedt,  and  muft  have  had  an  univerfal  Caufe.  ’Tis 
true,  in  fome  Angle  parts  or  Regions  of  the  prefent 
Earth  the  Inhabitants  live  generally  longer  than  in 
others,  but  do  not  approach  in  any  meafure  the  Age 
of  their  Antc-diluvian  fore-fathers  3  and  that  degree 
of  longevity  which  they  have  above  the  reft,  they 
owe  to  the  calmnefs  and  tranquillity  of  their  Hea¬ 
vens  and  Air  3  which  is  but  an  imperfedt  participation 
of  that  caufe  which  was  once  Univerfal,  and  had  its 
effedt  throughout  the  whole  Earth.  And  as  to  the 
fertility  of  this  Earth,  though  in  fome  fpots  it  be 
eminently  more  fruitful  than  in  others,  and  more  de¬ 
licious,  yet  that  of  the  firft  Earth  was  a  fertility  of 
another  kind,  being  fpontaneous,  and  extending  to 
the  production  of  Animals,  which  cannot  be  without 
a  favourable  concourfe  from  the  Heavens  alfo. 

Thus  much  in  general  3  We  will  now  go  over  thofe 
tfjjee  foremention  d  Charadlers  more  diftindtly,  to 
fhow  by  their  unfuitablenefs  to  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Nature,  that  neither  the  whole  Earth,  as  it  is  now, 
nor  any  part  of  it,  could  be  Paradifiacal.  The  per¬ 
petual  Spring,  1  which  belong’d  to  the  Golden  Age, 
and  to  Paradife ,  is  an  happinefs  this  prefent  Earth 
cannot  pretend  to,  nor  is  capable  of,  unlefs  we  could 
transfer  the  Sun  from  the  Ecliptick  to  the  .Equator, 
or,  which  is  as  eafie,  perfwade  the  Earth  to  change 
its  pofture  to  the  Sun.  If  Archimedes  had  found  a 
place  to  plant  his  Machines  in  for  removing  of  the 
Earth,  all  that  I  fhould  have  defir’d  of  him,  would 
have  been  only  to  have  given  it  an  heave  at  one  cnd> 
and  fetit  a  little  to  rights  again  with  the  Sun,  that  we 
might  have  enjoy’d  the  comfort  of  a  perpetual  Spring, 
which  we  have  loft  by  its  diflocation  ever  fince  the 
Deluge.  And  there  being  nothing  more  indifpenfably 
neceftary  to  a  Paradifiacal  ftate  than  this  unity  and 

equality 


equality  of  Seafons,  where  that  cannot  be,  cis  in  vain 
to  feek  for  the  reft  of  Paradise . 

That  fpontaneous  fruitfulnefs  of  the  ground  was  a 
thing  peculiar  to  the  primigenial  foil,  which  was  fo 
temper'd,  as  made  it  more  luxuriant  at  that  time 
than  it  could  ever  be  afterwards  3  and  as  that  rich 
temperament  was  fpent,  fo  by  degrees  it  grew  lefs  fer¬ 
tile.  The  Origin  or  production  of  Animals  out  of 
the  Earth  depended  not  only  upon  this  vital  confti- 
tution  of  the  foil  at  firft,  but  alfo  upon  fuch  a  po- 
fture  and  Afped  of  the  Eleavens,  as  favour'd,  or  at 
leaft  permitted  Nature  to  make  her  beft  works  out  of 
this  prepar'd  matter,  and  better  than  could  be  made 
in  that  manner  after  the  Flood.  Noah ,  we  fee,  had 
orders  given  him  to  preferve  the  Races  of  living 
Creatures  in  his  Ark,  when  the  Old  World  was  de- 
ftroy'd,  which  is  an  argument  to  me,  that  Provi¬ 
dence  forefaw  that  the  Earth  would  not  be  capable  to 
produce  them  under  its  new  form  3  and  that  not  on¬ 
ly  for  want  of  fitnefs  in  the  foil,  but  becaufe  of  the 
diverfity  of  Seafons  which  were  then  to  take  place, 
whereby  Nature  would  be  difturb'd  in  her  work, 
and  the  fubjed  to  be  wrought  upon  would  not  conti¬ 
nue  long  enough  in  the  fame  due  temper.  But  this 
part  of  the  fecond  Charader  concerning  the  Original 
of  Animals,  deferves  to  be  further  examin'd  and  ex¬ 
plain'd. 

The  firft  principles  of  life  muft  be  tender  and 
dudile,  that  they  may  yield  to  all  the  motions  and 
gentle  touches  of  Nature  3  otherwife  it  is  not  pollible 
that  they  fhould  be  wrought  with  that  curiofity,  and 
drawn  into  all  thofe  little  fine  threds  and  textures  that 
we  fee  and  admire  in  fome  parts  of  the  Bodies  of  Ani¬ 
mals.  And  as  the  matter  muft  be  1b  conftituted  at 
firft,  fo  it  muft  be  kept  in  a  due  temper  till  the  work 
be  finifht,  without  any  excefs  of  heat,  or  cold  3  and 
accordingly  we  fee  that  Nature  hath  made  provifion 
in  all  forts  of  Creatures,  whether  Oviparous  or  Vivi¬ 
parous,  that  the  firft  rudiments  of  life  fhould  be  pre- 
ferv'd  from  all  injuries  of  the  Air,  and  kept  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  warmth.  Eggs  are  clofe  arm'd  with  a  Shell, 
and  muft  be  cherifht  with  an  equal  and  gentle  heat 
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to  begin  formation  and  continue  it,  otherwife  the 
work  mifearries :  And  in  Viviparous  Creatures  the 
materials  of  life  are  fafely  lodg’d  in  the  Females  womb, 
and  conferv’d  in  a  fit  temperature  ’twixt  heat  and 
cold,  while  the  Caufes  that  Providence  hath  imploy’d 
are  bufie  at  work,  fafhioning  and  placing  and  joyning 
the  parts  in  that  due  order  which  fo  wonderful  a  Fa- 
brick  requires. 

Let  us  now  compare  thefe  things  with  the  birth  of 
Animals  in  the  new-made  World,  when  they  firft 
rofe  out  of  the  Earth,  to  fee  what  provifion  could  be 
made  there  for  their  fafety  and  nourifhment,  while 
they  were  a  making,  and  when  newly  made  3  And 
though  we  take  all  advantages  we  can,  and  fuppofe 
both  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  favourable,  a  fit  foil 
and  a  warm  and  conftant  temper  of  the  Air,  all  will 
be  little  enough  to  make  this  way  of  production  fea- 
fible  or  probable  :  But  if  we  fuppofe  there  was  then 
the  fameinconftancy  of  the  Heavens  that  is  now,  the 
fame  viciflitude  of  feafons,  and  the  fame  inequality 
of  heat  and  cold,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  poflible  that 
they  could  be  fo  form’d,  or  being  new- form’d,  pre- 
ferv’d  and  nounfht.  ’Tis  true,  fome  little  Creatures 
that  are  of  fhort  difpatch  in  their  formation,  and  find 
nourifhment  enough  wherefoever  they  are  bred, 
might  be  produc’d  and  brought  to  perfection  in  this 
way,  notwithstanding  any  inequality  of  Sealons  3  be- 
caufe  they  arc  made  all  at  a  heat,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  be¬ 
gun  and  ended  within  thecompafs  of  one  Seafon  3  But 
the  great  queftion  is  concerning  the  more  perfcCt  kinds 
ot  Animals,  that  require  a  long  flay  in  the  womb,  to 
make  them  capable  to  fuftain  and  nounfh  themfelves 
when  they  firft  come  into  the  World.  Such  Animals 
being  big  and  ftrong,  muft  have  a  pretty  hardnefs  in 
their  bones,  and  force  and  firmnefs  in  their  Mulcles 
andjovnts  before  they  can  bear  their  own  weight,  and 
cxercife  the  common  motions  of  their  body  :  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  fee  Nature  hath  ordain’d  for  thefe  a 
longer  time  of  geftation,  that  their  limbs  and  mem¬ 
bers  might  have  time  to  acquire  ftrength  and  folidi- 
t)\  Befides  the  young  ones  ot  thefe  Animals  have 
commonly  the  milk  of  the  Dam  to  nourifh  them  af¬ 
ter 
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ter  they  ate  brought  forth,  which  is  a  very  proper 
nouriftiment,  and  like  to  that  which  they  had  before 
in  the  womb  $  and  by  this  means  their  ftomachs  are 
prepar'd  by  degrees  for  courier  food  :  Whereas  our 
Terrigenous  Animals  mud  have  been  wean'd  as  foon 
as  they  were  born,  or  as  foon  as  they  were  feparated 
from  their  Mother  the  Earth,  and  therefore  mud  be 
allow’d  a  longer  time  of  continuing  there. 

Thefe  things  being  confider'd,  we  cannot  in  reafon 
but  fuppofe  that  thefe  Terrigenous  Animals  were  as 
long  or  longer  a  perfecting  than  our  Viviparous,  and 
were  not  feparated  from  the  body  of  the  Earth  for 
ten,  twelve,  eighteen,  or  more  months,  according 
as  their  Nature  was  5  and  feeing  in  this  fpace  of  time 
they  muft  have  fuffer'd,  upon  the  common  Hypothefis, , 
all  viciflitudes  and  variety  of  feafons,  and  great  excef- 
fes  of  heat  and  cold,  which  are  things  incompatible 
with  the  tender  principles  of  life  and  the  formation  of 
living  Creatures,  as  we  have  Ihown  before  5  we  may 
reafonably  and  fafely  conclude,  that  Nature  had  not, 
when  the  World  began,  the  fame  courfe  Ihe  hath 
now,  or  that  the  Earth  was  not  then  in  its  prefent 
pofture  and  conftitution  :  Seeing,  I  fay,  thefe  firft 
Spontaneous  Births,  which  both  the  holy  Writ,  Rea¬ 
fon,  and  Antiquity  fe^m  to  allow,  could  not  be  fi¬ 
nish  t  and  brought  to  maturity,  nor  afterwards  pre- 
ferv’d  and  nourifht,  upon  any  other  fuppofition. 

Longevity  is  the  laft  Character  to  be  confider'd, 
and  as  inconfiftent  with  the  prefent  {fate  of  the  Earth 
as  any  other.  There  are  many  things  in  the  ftory  of 
the  firft  Ages  that  feem  ftrange,  but  nothing  fo  pro- 
digy-like  as  the  long  lives  of  thofe  Men  3  that  their 
houfes  of  Clay  fhould  ftand  eight  or  nine  hundred 
years  and  upwards,  and  thofe  we  build  of  the  hardeft 
Stone  and  Marble  will  not  now  laft  fo  long.  This 
hath  excited  the  curiofity  of  ingenious  and  learned 
men  in  all  Ages  to  enquire  after  the  poffible  Caufes 
of  that  longevity  5  and  if  it  had  been  always  in  con¬ 
junction  with  innocency  of  life  and  manners,  and  ex¬ 
pir'd  when  that  expir'd,  we  might  have  thought  it 
Some  peculiar  bleffing  or  reward  attending  that  *  but 
'twas  common  to  good  and  bad,  and  lafted  till  the 
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Deluge,  whereas  mankind  was  degenerate  long  be¬ 
fore.  Amongft  natural  Caufes,  fome  have  imputed  it 
to  thefobriety  and  fimplicity  of  their  diet  and  manner 
of  living  in  thofe  days,  that  they  eat  no  flelh,  and  had 
not  all  thofe  provocations  to  gluttony  which  Wit  and 
Vice  have  fince  invented.  This  might  have  fome  ef¬ 
fect,  but  not  ppAibly  to  that  degree  and  meafure  that 
we  fpeak  of.  There  are  many  Monaftical  perfons  now 
that  live  abftemiouily  all  their  lives,  and  yet  they 
think  an  hundred  years  a  very  great  age  amongft 
them.  Others  have  imputed  it  to  the  excellency  of 
their  Fruits  and  fome  unknown  vertue  m  their  Herbs 
and  Plants  in  thofe  days  5  But  they  may  as  well  fay 
nothing,  as  fay  that  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
underftood.  It  could  not  be  either  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  their  food  that  was  the  caufc  of  their  long 
lives,  for  the  Earth  was  curft  long  before  the  De¬ 
luge,  and  probably  by  that  time  was  more  barren 
and  juicelefs  (  for  the  generality  )  than  ours  is  now  5 
yet  we  do  not  fee  that  their  longevity  decreaft  at  all, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Flood. 
Methufalah  was  Noah’s  Grandfather,  but  one  intire  re¬ 
move  from  the  Deluge,  and  he  liv'd  longer  than  any 
of  his  Fore-fathers.  That  food  that  will  nounfh  the 
parts  and  keep  us  in  health,  is  alfo  capable  to  keep  us 
in  long  life,  if  there  be  no  impediments  otherwife  3 
for  to  continue  health  is  to  continue  life  3  as  that 
fewel  that* is  fit  to  raife  and  nounih  a  flame,  will  pre- 
ferve  it  as  long  as  you  pleafe,  if  you  add  frefh  fewel, 
and  no  external  caufes  hinder :  Neither  do  we  obferve 
that  in  thofe  parts  of  the  prefent  Earth  where  people 
live  longer  than  in  others,  that  there  is  any  thing  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  their  food,  but  that  the  difference  is 
chiefly  from  the  Air  and  the  temperatenefs  of  the 
Heavens  3  And  if  the  Ante-diluvians  had  not  enjoy'd 
that  advantage  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  differently 
from  what  any  parts  of  the  Earth  do  now,  they 
would  never  have  feen  feven,  eight,  or  nine  hundred 
years  go  over  their  heads,  though  they  had  been  nou- 
ri(ht  with  Neffar  and  Ambrofia . 

Others  have  thought  that  the  long  lives  of  thofe 
men  of  the  old  World  proceeded  from  the  ftrength 
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of  their  Stamina ,  or  firft  principles  of  their  bodies  5 
which  if  they  were  now  as  ftrong  in  us,,  they  think 
we  fhould  ftill  live  as  long  as  they  did.  This  could 
not  be  the  foie  and  adequate  caufe  of  their  longe¬ 
vity,  as  will  appear  both  from  Hiftory  and  Reafon. 
Shew ,  .who  was  born  before  the  Flood,  and  had  in 
his  body  all  the  vertue  of  the  Ante-diluvian  Stamina 
and  conftitution,  fell  three  hundred  years  fhort  of  the 
age  of  his  fore-fathers,  becaufe  the  greateft  part  of  his 
life  was  paft  after  the  Flood.  That  their  Stamina 
were  ftronger  than  ours  are,  I  am  very  ready  to  be¬ 
lieve,  and  that  their  bodies  were  greater  3  and  any 
race  of  ftrong  men,  living  Tong  in  health,  would 
have  children  of  a  proportior*ably.  ftrong  conftitution 
with  themfelves  5  but  then  the  queftion  is,  How  was 
this  interrupted  ?  We  that  are  their  pofterity,  why  do 
not  we  inherit  their  long  lives  ?  how  was  this  confti¬ 
tution  broken  at  the  Deluge,  and  how  did  the  Stami¬ 
na  fail  fo  faft  when  that  came  ?  why  was  there  fo  great 
a  Crifis  then  and  turn  of  life,  or  why  was  that  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  ftrength  ? 

We  fee  this  longevity  funk  half  in  half  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  Flood,  and  after  that  it  funk  by  gentler 
degrees,  but  was  ftill  in  motion  arid  declenfion  till  it 
w^as  fixt  at  length,  before  David's  time,  in  that  which 
hath  been  the  common  ftandard  of  man  s  age  ever 
fince  :  As  when  fome  excellent  Fruit  is  tranfplanted 
intoaworfe  Climate  and  Soil,  it  degenerates  continu¬ 
ally  till  it  comes  to  fuch  a  degree  of  meannefs  asfuits 
that  Air  and  Soil,  and  then  it  ftands.  That  the  age 
of  Man  did  not  fall  all  on  a  fudden  from  the  Ante¬ 
diluvian  meafure  to  the  prefent,  I  impute  it  to  the 
remaining  Stamina  of  thole  firft  Ages,  and  the  ftrength 
of  that  pnftine  conftitution  which  could  not  wear  oft 
but  by  degrees.  We  fee  the  Blacks  do  not  quit  their 
complexion  immediately  by  removing  into  another 
Climate,  but  their  pofterity  changeth  by  little  and 
little,  and  after  fome  generations  they  become  alto¬ 
gether  like  the  people  of  the  Country  where  they  are. 
Thus  by  the  change  of  Nature  that  happened  at  the 
Flood,  the  unhappy  influence  of  the  Air  and  unequal 
Seafons  weaken  d  by  degrees  the  innate  ftrength  of 
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their  bodies  and  the  vigour  of  the  parts,  which  would 
have  been  capable  to  have  lafted  feveral  more  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years,  if  the  Heavens  had. continued  their 
courfe  as  formerly,  or  the  Earth  its  pofition.  To 
conclude  this  particular,  If  any  think  that  the  Ante¬ 
diluvian  longevity  proceeded  only  from  the  Stamina, 
or  the  meer  ftrength  of  their  bodies,  and  would  have 
been  fo  under  any  conftitution  of  the  Heavens,  let 
them  refolve  themfelves  thefe  Queftions  5  firft,  why 
thefe  Stamina,  or  this  ftrength  of  conftitution  fail'd  ? 
Secondly,  why  did  it  fail  fo  much  and  fo  remarkably 
at  the  Deluge  ?  Thirdly,  why  in  fuch  proportions  as 
it  hath  done  fince  the  Deluge  ?  And  laftly,  why  it 
hath  flood  fo  long  immoveable,  and  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  diminution  ?  Within  the  compafs  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  they  funk  from  nine  hundred  to  ninety  5 
and  in  the  compafs  of  more  than  three  thoufand 
years  fince  they  have  not  funk  ten  years,  or  fcarce 
any  thing  at  all.  Who  confiders  the  reafons  of  thefe 
things,  and  the  true  refolution  of  thefe  queftions,  will 
be  latisfi’d,  that  to  underftand  the  caufes  of  that  lon- 
ga:vity  fomething  more  muft  be  confiderd  than  the 
make  and  ftrength  of  their  bodies  3  which,  though 
they  had  been  made  as  ftrong  as  the  Behemoth  or  Le¬ 
viathan ,  could  not  have  lafted  fo  many  Ages,  if  there 
had  not  Teen  a  particular  concurrence  of  external 
caufes,  fuch  as  the  prefent  ftate  of  Nature  doth  not 
admit  of. 

.  By  this  fhort  review  of  the  three  general  Characters 
of  Paradife  and  the  Golden  Age,  we  may  conclude 
how  little  confident  they  are  with  the  prefent  form 
and  order  of  the  Earth.  Who  can  pretend  to  afligft 
any  place  or  Region  in  this  Terraqueous  Globe, 
Illand  or  Continent,  that  is  capable  of  thefe  conditi¬ 
ons,  or  that  agrees  either  with  the  defcriptions  given 
by  the  ancient  Heathens  of  their  Paradifes ,  or  by  the 
Chriftian  Fathers  of  Scriptur c-Paradife.  But  where 
then,  will  you  fay,  muft  we  look  for  it,  if  not  upon 
this  Earth  ?  This  puts  us  more  into  defpair  of  finding 
it  than  ever  5  'tis  not  above  nor  below,  in  the  Air  or 
in  the  fubterrancous  Regions  :  no,  doubtlefs  'twas 
upon  the  furface  of  the  Earth,  but  of  the  Primitive 
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Earth,  whofe  form  and  properties  as  they  were  diffe¬ 
rent  from  this,  fo  they  were  fuch  as  made  it  capable 
of  being  truly  Paradifiacal ,  both  according  to  the 
forementioned  Characters,  and  all  other  qualities  and 
priviledges  reafonably  afcrib’d  to  Paradife. 


CHAP*  ill 

The  Original  differences  of  the  Trimithe  Earth 
from  the  prefent  or  ToffdiluVian.  The  three 
Characters  of  Paradife  and  the  Cj  olden  dsfgc 
found  in  the  Trimitiye  Earth .  <iA  particular 

explication  of  each  Character . 

WE  have  hitherto  only  perplext  the  Argument 
and  our  felves,  by  fhowing  how  inexplicable 
the  Rate  of  Paradife  is  according  to  the  prefent  order 
of  things,  and  the  prefent  condition  of  the  Earth. 
We  mud  now  therefore  bring  into  view  that  Original 
and  Ante-diluvian  Earth  where  we  pretend  its  feat 
was,  and  fhowit  capable  of  all  thofe  priviledges  which 
we  have  deny’d  to  the  prefent  5  in  vertue  whereof* 
and  of  the  order  of  Nature  eftablifht  there,  that 
whole  Earth  might  be  truly  Paradifiacal ,  as  in  the 
Golden  Age  5  and  fome  Region  of  it  peculiarly  fo, 
according  to  the  Idea  ol  the  Chnftian  Paradife.  And 
this,  I  think,  is  all  the  knowledge  and  latisfaCtion  that 
we  can  expeCt,  or  that  Providence  hath  allow’d  us  in 
this  Argument. 

The  Primigenial  Earth,  which  in  the  firft  Book 
(  Chap.  5.  )  we  rais’d  from  a  Chaos,  and  fet  up  in  an 
habitable  form,  we  muft  now  furvey  again  with  more 
care,  to  obferve  its  principal  differences  from  the  pre¬ 
fent  Earth,  and  what  influence  they  will  have  upon 
the  queftion  in  hand.  Thefe  differences,  as  we  have 
laid  before,  were  chiefly  three  3  The  form  ofit,  which 
was  fmooth,  even,  and  regular.  The  poflure  and  fi~ 
tuation  of  it  to  the  Sun,  which  was  direct,  and  not, 
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as  it  is  at  prefent,  inclin'd  and  oblique  3  And  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  it,  which  was  more  apparently  and  regularly 
Oval  than  it  is  now.  From  thefe  three  differences 
flow'd  a  great  many  more,  inferiour  and  fubordinate  3 
and  which  had  a  confiderable  influence  upon  the 
moral  World  at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  natural. 
But  we  will  only  obferve  here  their  more  immediate 
effects,  and  that  in  reference  to  thofe  general  Cha¬ 
racters  or  properties  of  the  Golden  Age  and  of  Para- 
cfife ,  which  we  have  inftanc'd  in,  and  whereof  we  are 
bound  to  give  an  account  by  our  Hyfotbefis . 

And  in  this  refpeit  the  moft  fundamental  of  thofe 
three  differences  we  mention’d,  was,  that  of  the 
right  pofture  and  fituation  of  the  Earth  to  the  Sun  3 
for  from  this  immediately  follow’d  a  perpetual  M- 
quinox  all  the  Earth  over,  or,  if  you  will,  a  perpetu¬ 
al  Spring  :  And  that  was  the  great  thing  we  found  a 
wanting  in  the  prefent  Earth  to  make  it  ParadifiacaU 
or  capable  of  being  fo.  Wherefore  this  being  now 
found  and  eftablifht  in  the  Primitive  Earth,  the  other 
two  properties,  of  Longevity  and  of  Spontaneous  and 
Vital  fertility,  will  be  of  more  eafie  explication.  In 
the  mean  time  let  us  view  a  little  the  reafons  and 
caufesof  that  regular  fituation  in  the  firfl;  Earth. 

The  truth  is,  one  cannot  fo  well  require  a  reafon 
of  the  regular  fituation  the  Earth  had  then,  for  that 
was  moft'fimple  and  natural  3  as  of  the  irregular  fi¬ 
tuation  it  hath  now  3  ftanding  oblique  and  inclin'd 
to  the  Sun  or  the  Ecliptick  :  Whereby  the  courfe  of 
the  year  is  become  unequal,  and  we  are  caft  into  a 
great  diverfity  of  Seafons.  But  however,  Hating  the 
firfl:  aright  with  its  circumftances,  we  fhall  have  a 
better  profped:  upon  the  fecond,  and  fee  from  what 
caufes  and  in  what  manner  it  came  to  pafs.  Let  us 
therefore  ftippofe  the  Earth  with  the  reft  of  its  fellow- 
Planets  to  be  carried  about  the  Sun  in  the  Ecliptick 
by  the  motion  of  the  liquid  Heavens  3  and  being  at 
that  time  perfectly  uniform  and  regular,  having  the 
fame  Center  of  its  magnitude  and  gravity,  it  would 
by  the  equality  of  its  libration  neceflarily  have  its 
Axis  parallel  to  the  Axis  of  the  fame  Ecliptick,  both 
its  Poles  being  equally  inclin'd  to  the  Sun.  And  this 
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pofture  I  call  a  r/gfo  filiation,  as.oppos’d  to  oblique  or 
inclin’d.  Now  this  is  a  thing  that  needs  no  proof  be- 
fides  its  own  evidence  3  for  ’tis  the  immediate  refult 
and  common  effect  of  gravity  or  libration,  that  a  Bo¬ 
dy  freely  left  to  it  felf  in  a  fluid  medium ,  fhould  fettle 
in  fuch  a  pofture  as  beft  anfwers  to  its  gravitation  3 
and  this  firft  Earth  whereof  we  fpeak,  being  uniform 
and  every  way  equally  ballanc’d,  there  was  no  reafon 
why  it  fhould  incline  at  one  end  more  than  at  the 
other  towards  the  Sun.  As  if  you  fhould  fuppofe  a 
Ship  to  ftand  North  and  South  under  the  iEquator, 
it  it  was  equally  built  and  equally  ballafted,  it  would 
not  incline  to  one  Pole  or  other,  but  keep  its  Axis 
parallel  to  the  Axis  of  the  Earth  3  but  if  the  ballad 
ley  more  at  one  end,  it  would  dip  towards  that  Pole, 
and  rife  proportionably  higher  towards  the  other. 

So  thofe  great  Ships  that  fail  about  the  Sun  once  a 
year  or  once  in  fo  many  years,  whilft  they  are  uni¬ 
formly  built  and  equally  pois’d,  they  keep  fteddy  and 
even  with  the  Axis  of  their  Orbit  3  but  if  they  lofe 
that  equality,  and  the  Center  of  their  gravity  change, 
the  heavier  end  will  incline  more  towards  the  com¬ 
mon  Center  of  their  motion,  and  the  other  end  will 
recede  from  it :  So  particularly  the  Earth,  which 
makes  one  in  that  aery  Fleet,  when  it  fcap’d  fo  nar¬ 
rowly  from  being  ihipwrackt  in  the  great  Deluge, 
was  however  fo  broken  and  diforder’d*  that  it  loft  its 
equal  poife,  and  thereupon  the  Center  of  its  gravity 
changing,  one  Pole  became  more  inclin’d  towards  the 
Sun,  and  the  other  more  remov’d  from  it,  and  fo  its 
right  and  parallel  fituation  which  it  had  before  to  the 
Axis  of  theEcliptick  was  chang’d  into  an  oblique;  in 
which  skew  pofture  it  hath  flood  ever  fince,  and  is 
likely  fo  to  do  for  fome  Ages  to  come. 

This  change  and  obliquity  of  the  Earth’s  pofture 
had  a  long  train  of  confequences  depending  upon  it  3  . 
whereofthat  was  themoft  immediate,  that  it  chang’d 
the  form  of  the  year,  and  brought  in  that  inequality 
of  Seafons  which  hath  fince  obtain’d :  As,  on  the 
contrary,  while  the  Earth  was  in  its  firft  and  natural 
pofture,  in  a  more  eafie  and  regular  difpofition  to  the 
Sun,  That  had  alfo  another  refpecTive  train  of  confe- 
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quences,  whereof  one  of  the  firft,  and  that  which  we 
are  molt  concern'd  in  at  prefent,  was,  that  it  made  a 
perpetual  iEquinox  or  Spring  to  all  the  World,  all 
the  parts  of  the  year  had  one  and  the  lame  tenour, 
face  and  temper  3  there  was  no  Winter  or  Summer, 
Seed-time  or  Harveft,  but  a  continual  temperature  of 
the  Air  and  Verdure  ol  the  Earth.  And  this  fully 
anfwers  the  firft  and  fundamental  character  of  the 
Golden  Age  and  of  ParaJife  3  And  what  Antiquity, 
whether  Heathen  or  Chriltian,  hath  fpoken  concern¬ 
ing  that  perpetual  ferenity  and  conftant  Spring  that 
reign'd  there,  which  in  the  one  was  accounted  fabu¬ 
lous,  and  in  the  other  hyperbolical,  we  fee  to  have 
been  really  and  Philofophically  true.  Nor  is  there 
any  wonder  in  the  thing,  the  wonder  is  rather  on  our 
fide,  that  the  Earth  fhould  hand  and  continue  in  that 
forc’d  pofture  wherein  it  is  nqw,  fpinning  yearly  about 
an  Axis  that  doth  not  belong  to  the  Orbit  of  its  mo¬ 
tion  3  this,  I  fay,  is  more  ft  range  than  that  it  once 
flood  in  a  pofture  that  was  llreight  and  regular  3  As 
we  morejuftly  admire  the  Tower  at  Pifa ,  that  Hands 
crook'd,  than  twenty  other  llreight  Towers  that  are 
much  higher. 

Having  got  this  foundation  to  Hand  upon,  the  reft 
of  our  work  will  go  on  more  eafily  3  and  the  two 
other  Characters  which  we  mention'd,  will  not  be  of 
very  difficult  explication.  The  fpontaneous  fertility 
of  the  Earth,  and  its  production  of  Animals  at  that 
time,  we  have  in  fome  meafure  explain'd  before  5  fup- 
pofing  it  to  proceed  partly  from  the  richnefs  of  the 
Primigenial  foil,  and  partly  from  this  conllant  Spring 
and  benignity  of  the  Heavens,  which  we  have  now 
eftablifht  3  Thefe  were  always  ready  to  excite  Nature, 
and  put  her  upon  aCtion,  and  never  to  interrupt  her 
in  any  of  her  motions  or  attempts.  We  havelhow'd 
.  in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Firft  Book,  how  this  Pri¬ 
migenial  foil  was  made,  and  of  what  ingredients  3 
which  were  fuch  as  compofe  the  richell  and  fatteft 
foil,  being  a  light  Earth  mixt  with  unCluous  juices, 
and  then  afterwards  refrelh'd  and  diluted  with  the 
dews  of  Heaven  all  the  year  long,  and  cherifht  with 
a  continual  warmth  from  the  Sun.  What  more  hope¬ 
ful 


fill  beginning  of  a  World  than  this?  You  will  grant, 
I  believe,  that  whatfoever  degree  or  whatfoever  kind 
of  fruitful nefs  could  be  expelled  from  a  Soil  and  a 
Sun,  might  be  reafonably  expelled  there.  We  fee 
great  Woods  and  Forefts  of  Trees  rife  fpontaneoufly, 
and  that  fmee  the  Flood  (  for  who  can  imagine  that 
the  ancient  Forefls,  whereof  fome  were  fo  vaflly  great, 
were  planted  by  the  hand  of  man  ? )  why  fhould  we  not 
then  believe  that  Fruit-trees  and  Corn  rofeas  fponta- 
neotifly  in  that  firfl  Earth  ?  That  which  makes  Hus¬ 
bandry  and  Humane  Arts  fo  necefFary  now  fop  the 
Fruits  and  produllions  of  the  Earth,  is  partly  indeed 
the  decay  ol  the  Soil,  but  chiefly  the  diverfity  of  Sea- 
fons,  whereby  they  perifh,  if  care  be  not  taken  of 
them  3  but  when  there  was  neither  Heat  nor  Cold, 
Winter  nor  Summer,  every  Seafon  was  a  Seed-time 
to  Nature,  and  .every  Seafon  an  Harveft. 

This,  it  may  be,  you  will  allow  as  to  the  Fruits  of 
the  Earth,  but  that  the  fame  Earth  fhould  produce 
Animals  alfowill  not  be  thought  fo  intelligible.  Since 
it  hath  been  difeover ’d,  that  the  firfl  materials  of  all 
Animals  are  Eggs,  as  Seeds  are  of  Plants,  it  doth  not 
feem  fo  hard  to  conceive  that  thefe  Eggs  might  be  in 
the  firft  Earth,  as  well  as  thofe  Seeds  5  for  there  is  a 
great  analogy  and  fimilitude  betwixt  them  3  Efpecial- 
ly  if  you  compare  thefe  Seeds  firfl  with  the  Eggs  of 
Infells  or  Fifties,  and  then  with  the  Eggs  of  Vivipa¬ 
rous  Animals.  And  as  for  thofe  juices  which  the 
Eggs  of  Viviparous  Animals  imbibe  thorough  their 
coats  from  the  womb,  they  might  as  well  imbibe 
them  or  fomething  analogous  to  them  from  a  con¬ 
veniently  temper'd  Earth,  as  Plant-Eggs  do  3  And 
thefe  things  being  admitted,  the  progrefs  is  much 
what  the  fame  in  Seeds  as  Eggs,  and  in  one  fort  of 
Eggs  as  in  another. 

'Tis  true,  Animal-Eggs  do  not  feem  to  be  fruitful 
of  themfelves,  without  the  influence  of  the  Male  3  and 
this  is  not  necefFary  in  Plant-Eggs  or  Vegetable  Seeds. 
But  neither  doth  it  feem  necefFary  in  all  Animal- 
Eggs,  if  there  be  any  Animals  fponte  orta ,  as  they  call 
them,  or  bred  without  copulation.  And,  as  we  ob- 
ferv'd  before,  according  to  the  bed  knowledge  that 
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we  have  of  this  Male  influence,  it  is*  reafonable  to 
believe,  that  it  may  be  fupphed  by  the  Heavens  or 
JEtber.  The  Ancients,  both  the  Stoicks  and  Ariftotle> 
have  fuppos'd  that  there  was  fomething  of  an  JEthe- 
real  Element  in  the  Male-geniture,  from  whence  the 
vertue  of  it  chiefly  proceeded  5  and  if  fo,  why  may 
we  not  fuppofe,  at  that  time,  fome  general  impreflion 
or  irradiation  of  that  purer  Element  to  fruftifie  the 
new-made  Earth.  Mofes  faith  there  was  an  incubati¬ 
on  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  mafs,  and  without 
all  doubt  that  was  either  to  form  or  frudtifie  it,  and 
by  the  mediation  of  this  adtive  principle  3  but  the 
Ancients  fpeak  more  plainly  with  exprefs  mention  of 
this  JEtber ,  and  of  the  impregnation  of  the  Earth  by 
it,  as  betwixt  Male  and  Female.  As  in  the  place  be¬ 
fore  cited  3 

*■ 

Turn  Pater  omnipot  ens  fecund  is  wibribus  JEtber 
Conjugis  in  gremitm  l<zt<z  defeendit  3  &  omnes 
Magmas  alit  magno  commixtus  corpore ,  feet  10. 

r>edv.  d.  Which  notion,  I  remember  S.  Auftin  faith,  Virgil  did 
itb.  4.  c.  1  o.  not  take  from  the  fidtionsof  the  Poets,  but  out  of  the 
Books  of  the  Philofophers.  Some  of  the  graved  Au¬ 
thors  amongd  the  Romans,  have  reported  that  this 
vertue  hath  been  convey'd  into  the  wombs  of  fome 
Animals  by  the  Winds  or  the  Zepbyri  3  and  as  I  eafily 
believe  that  the  firfl  frelh  Air  was  more  impregnated 
with  this  ^Ethereal  principle  than  ours  is,  fo  I  fee  no 
reafon  but  thofe  balmy  dews  that  fell  every  night  in 
the  Primitive  Earth,  might  be  the  Vehicle  of  it  as  well 
as  the  Male-geniture  is  now  3  and  from  them  the 
teeming  Earth  and  thofe  vital  Seeds  which  it  con¬ 
tain'd,  were  actuated,  and  receiv'd  their  firfl  fruitful- 
nefs. 

Now  this  Principle,  howfoever  convey'd  to  thofe 
rudiments  of  life  which  we  call  Eggs,  is  that  which 
gives  the  firfl  flroke  towards  Animation  3  And  this 
feems  to  be  by  exciting  a  ferment  in  thofe  little  mafles 
whereby  the  parts  are  loofen'd,  and  difpos'd  for  that 
formation  which  is  to  follow  afterwards.  And  I  fee 
nothing  that  hinders  but  that  we  may  reafonably 
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fuppofe  thatthefe  Animal  prod udtions  might  proceed 
thus  far  in  the  Primigenial  Earth  5  And  as  to  their 
progrefs  and  the  formation  of  the  Body,  by  what 
Agents  or  principles  foever  that  great  work  is  carried 
on  in  the  womb  of  the  Female,  it  might  by  the  fame 
be  carried  on  there.  Neither  would  there  be  any 
danger  of  mifearrying  by  excefsof  Heat  or  Cold,  for 
the  Air  wras  always  of  an  equal  temper  and  moderate 
warmth  5  And  all  other  impediments  were  remov'd, 
and  all  principles  ready,  whether  active  or  paflive  5  fo 
as  we  may  juftly  conclude,  that  as  Eve  was  the  Mo¬ 
ther  of  all  living  as  to  Mankind,  fo  was  the  Earth  the 
Great  Mother  of  all  living  Creatures  befides. 

The  third  Character  to  be  explain'd,  and  the  moft 
extraordinary  in  appearance,  is  that  of  LONG  JE- 
V  I T  Y.  This  fprung  from  the  fame  root,  in  my 
opinion,  with  the  other  3  though  the  connexion,  it 
may  be,  is  not  fo  vifible.  We  (flow'd  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  Chapter,  that  no  advantage  of  Diet,  or  of  ftrong 
Conftitutions  could  have  carried  their  lives,  before  the 
Flood,  to  that  wonderful  length,  if  they  had  been 
expos'd  to  the  fame  changes  of  Air  and  of  Seafons 
that  our  Bodies  are  :  But  taking  a  perpetual  ^Equi¬ 
nox,  and  fixing  the  Heavens,  you  fix  the  life  of  Man 
too  5  which  was  not  then  in  fuch  a  rapid  flux  as  it  is 
now,  but  feem'd  to  ftand  Bill,  as  the  Sun  did  once, 
without  declenfion.  There  is  no  queftion  but  every 
thing  upon  Earth,  and  efpecially  the  Animate  World* 
wTould  be’  much  more  permanent,  if  the  general 
courfe  of  Nature  was  more  fteddy  and  uniform  3  A 
liability  in  the  Heavens  makes  a  liability  in  all  things 
below  3  and  that  change  and  contrariety  of  qualities 
that  we  have  in  thefe  Regions  is  the  fountain  of  cor¬ 
ruption*  and  fuffers  nothing  to  be  long  in  quiet :  Ei¬ 
ther  by  inteftine  motions  and  fermentations  excited 
within,  or  by  outward  impreffions,  Bodies  are  no 
fooner  well  conftituted,  but  they  are  tending  again  to 
dilfolution.  The  JEtber  in  their  little  pores  and 
chinks  is  unequally  agitated,  and  differently  mov’d  at 
different  times,  and  fo  is  the  Air  in  their  greater,  and 
the  Vapours  and  Atmofphere  round  about  them:  All 
thefe  (hake  and  unfettle  both  the  texture  and  continui¬ 
ty 
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ty  of  Bodies.  Whereas  in  a  fixt  Bate  of  Nature, 
where  thefe  principles  have  always  the  fame  conffant 
and  uniform  motion,  when  they  are  once  fuited  to 
the  forms  and  compolitions  of  Bodies,  they  give 
them  no  further  difturbance  3  they  enjoy  a  long  and 
lading  peace  without  any  commotions  or  violence 
within  or  without. 

We  find  ourfelves,  fenfible  changes  in  our  Bodies 
upon  the  turn  Of  the  Year,  and  the  change  of  Sea- 
fons  3  new  fermentations  in  the  Bloud  and  refolutions 
of  the  Humours  3  which  it  they  do  not  amount  to 
difeafes,  at  lealf  they  difturb  Nature,  and  have  a  bad 
effeCP  not  only  upon  the  fluid  parts,  but  alfo  upon 
the  more  folid  3  upon  the  Springs  and  Fibres  in  the 
Organs  of  the  Body  3  to  weaken  them-  and  unfit  them 
by  degrees  for  their  reipechve  functions.  For  though 
the  change  is  not  fenfible  immediately  in  thefe  parts, 
yet  after  many  repeated  impreflions  every  year,  by 
unequal  heat  and  cold,  drinefs  and  moifturc,  con¬ 
tracting  and  relaxing  the  Fibres,  their  tone  at  length 
is  in  a  great  meafure  deftroy’d  or  brought  to  a  mani- 
feft  debility  3  and  the  great  Springs  failing,  the  lefler 
that  depend  upon  them  fail  in  proportion,  and  all 
the  fymptoms  of  decay  and  old  age  follow.  We  fee 
by  daily  experience,  that  Bodies  are  kept  better  in  the 
fame  medium ,  as  we  call  it,  than  if  they  often  change 
their  medium ,  as  fometimes  in  Air,  fometimes  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  moiften ’d  and  drfid,  heated  and  cool’d  3  thefe 
different  ftates  weaken  the  contexture  of  the  parts : 
But  our  Bodies,  in  the  prelent  flate  of  Nature,  are  put 
into  an  hundred  different  mediums  in  the  courfe  of  a 
Year  3  fometimes  we  are  ffeept  in  Water,  or  in  a 
mifty  foggy  Air  for  feveral  days  together,  fometimes 
we  are  almoft  frozen  with  cold,  then  fainting  with 
heat  at  another  time  of  the  Year  3  and  the  Winds  are 
of  a  different  mature,  and  the  Air  of  a  different 
weight  and  prelfurc,  according  to  the  Weather  and 
the  Seafons  :  Thefe  things  would  wear  our  Bodies, 
though  they  were  built  of  Oak,  and  that  in  a  very 
fhort  time  in  comparifon  of  what  they  would  laft,  if 
they  were  always  incompaff  with  one  and  the  fame 
medium ,  under  one  and  the  fame  temper,  as  it  was  in 
the  Primitive  Earth.  The 
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The  Ancients  feem  to  have  been  fenfible  of  this, 
and  of  the  true  caufes  of  thofe  long  periods  of  life  3 
for  wherefoever  they  aflign’d  a  great  longevity,  as 
they  did  not  only  to  their  Golden  Age,  but  alfo  to 
their  particular  and  topical  Paradifes,  they  alfo  aflign’d 
there  a  conftant  ferenity  and  equality  of  the  Heavens, 
and  fometimes  exprefly  a  conftant  TEquinox  3  as 
might  be  made  appear  from  their  Authors.  And 
fome  of  our  Chriftian  Authors  have  gone  farther, 
and  connected  thefe  two  together,  as  Caufe  and  Ef¬ 
fect  5  for  they  fay  that  the  Longevity  of  the  Ante¬ 
diluvian  Patriarchs  proceeded  from  a  favourable  Aft 
pedt  and  influence  of  the  Heavens  at  that  time  3 
which  Afpeffi  of  the  Heavens  being  rightly  interpre¬ 
ted,  is  the  lame  thing  that  we  call  the  Pofition  of  the 
Heavens,  or  the  right  fituation  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Earth,  from  whence  came  a  perpetual  iEquinox. 
And  if  we  confider  the  prefent  Earth,  I  know  no 
place  where  they  live  longer  than  in  that  little  Ifland 
of  the  Bermudas ,  where,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  time  they  hold  out  there  after  they  are  arriv'd 
from  other  parts,  one  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that 
the  Natives  would  live  two  hundred  Years.  And 
there's  nothing  appears  in  that  Ifland  that  fhould  give 
long  life  above  other  places,  but  the  extraordinary 
fteddinefs  of  the  Weather,  and  of  the  temper  of  the 
Air  throughout  the  whole  Year,  fo  as  there  is  fcarce 
any  confiderable  difference  of  Seafons. 

But  becaufe  it  would  take  up  too  much  time  to 
fhow  in  this  place  the  full  and  juft  reafons  why,  and 
how,  thefe  long  periods  of  life  depend  upon  the  liabi¬ 
lity  of  the  Heavens,  and  how  on  the  contrary,  from 
their  inconftancy  and  mutability  thefe  periods  are 
fhorten  d,  as  in  the  prefent  order  of  Nature  3  we 
will  fet  apart  the  next  Chapter  to  treat  upon  that  fub- 
jedt  3  yet  by  way  of  digreflion  only,  fo  as  thofe  that 
have  a  mind  may  pafs  to  the  following,  where  the 
thred  of  this  difcourfe  is  continued.  In  the  mean  time, 
you  fee,  we  have  prepar’d  an  Earth  for  Paradife ,  and 
given  a  fair  and  intelligible  account  of  thofe  three 
general  Characters,  which,  according  to  the  rules  of 
method,  mud  be  determin’d  before  any  further  pro- 
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grefs  can  be  made  in  this  Argument.  For  in  the  do¬ 
ctrine  of  Paradife  there  are  two  things  to  be  confi- 
der  d,  the  ftate  of  it,  and  the  place  of  it  3  And  as  it 
is  firft  in  order  of  Nature,  fo  it  is  much  more  mate¬ 
rial,  to  find  out  the  ftate  of  it,  than  the  Region  where 
it  flood.  We  need  not  follow  the  windings  of  Ri¬ 
vers,  and  the  interpretation  of  hard  names,  to  difcover 
this,  we  take  more  faithful  Guides,  T  H  E  unanimous 
reports  of  Antiquity,  Sacred  and  Profane,  fupported 
by  a  regular  Theory.  Upon  thefe  grounds  we  go, 
and  have  thus  far  proceeded  on  our  way  5  which  we 
hope  will  grow  more  eafieand  pleafant,  the  nearer  we 
come  to  our  journeys  end. 


CHAP.  IV. 

•  • 

M  digrejfion ,  concerning  the  Natural  Caufes  of 
Long^yity.  That  the  Machine  of  an  ^Animal 
confjls  of  Springs,  and  which  are  the  two  princi - 
pal ,  The  Age  of  the  adf nte-diluYians  to  be  com¬ 
puted  by  Solar  not  Lunar  Years . 

TO  confirm  our  opinion  concerning  the  reafons 
of  Longevity  in  the  firft  Inhabitants  of  the 
World,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  deduce  more  at  large 
the  Natural  Caufes  of  long  or  fhort  -periods  of  life.  And 
■when  we  fpeak  of  long  or  fhort  periods  of  life,  we  do 
not  mean  thofe  little  differences  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
forty  Years  which  we  fee  amongft  men  now  adavs, 
according  as  they  are  of  ftronger  or  weaker  conftitu- 
tions,  and  govern  themfelves  better  or  worfe,  but 
thofe  grand  and  famous  differences  of  feveral  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Years,  which  we  have  examples  of  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Ages  of  the  World,  and  particularly  in  thofe 
that  liv’d  before  and  fince  the  Flood.  Neither  do  we 
think  it  peculiar  to  this  Earth  to  have  fuchan  inequa¬ 
lity  in  the  lives  of  men,  but  the  other  Planets,  if  they 
be  inhabited,  have  the  fame  property,  and  the  fame 
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difference  in  their  different  periods  5  All  .Planets  that 
are  in  their  Ante-diluvian  ftate,  and  in  their  firft  and 
regular  lituation  to  the  Sun,  have  long-liv’d  Inhabi¬ 
tants  3  and  thofe  that  are  in  an  oblique  fituation,  have 
ftiort-liv’d  3  unlefs  there  be  fome  counter-caufes  that 
hinder  this  general  rule  of  Nature  from 
place. 

We  are  now  fo  us’d  to  a  fhort  life,  and  to  drop 
away  after  threefcore  or  fourlcore  years*  that  when 
we  compare  our  lives  with  thofe  of  the  Ante-diluvians^ 
we  think  the  wonder  lies  wholly  on  their  fide,  why 
they  liv’d  fo  long  3  and  fo  it  doth,  popularly  fpeaking, 
but  if  we  fpeak  Philofophically,  the  wonder  lies  ra¬ 
ther  on  our  fide,  why  we  live  fo  little,  or  fo  fhort  a 
time  :  For  feeing  our  Bodies  are  fuch  Machines  as 
have  a  faculty  of  nourifhing  themfelves,  that  is,  of  re¬ 
pairing  their  loll  or  decay’d  parts,  fo  long  .  as  they 
have  good  nouriihment  to  make  ufe  of,  why  fhould 
they  not  continue  in  good  plight,  and  always  the 
fame  ?  as  a  flame  does,  fo  long  as  it  is  fupplied  with 
fewel  ?  And  that  we  may  the  better  fee  on  whether 
fide  the  wonder  lies,  and  from  what  caufes  it  pro¬ 
ceeds,  we  will  propofe  this  Problem  to  be  examin’d, 

Why  the  frame  or  Machine  of  an  humane  Body,  or  of  ano¬ 
ther  Animal ,  having  that  conftruElion  of  parts  and  thofe 
faculties  which  it  hath ,  lafts  fo  Jhort  a  time  ?  And 
though  it  fall  into  no  dileafe,  nor  have  any  unnatu¬ 
ral  accident,  within  the  fpace  of  eighty  years,  more 
or  lefs,  fatally  and  inevitably  decays,  dies  and  perifh- 
eth  > 

That  the  ftate  and  difficulty  of  this  queftion  may 
the  better  appear,  let  us  confider  a  man  in  the  prime 
and  vigour  of  his  life,#  at  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty 
four  years,  of  an  healthful  conftitution,  and  all  his 
Vitals  found  3  let  him  be  nourifht  with  good  food, 
ufe  due  exercife,  and  govern  himfelf  with  moderati¬ 
on  in  all  other  things  3  The  Queftion  is,  why  this 
Body  fhould  not  continue  in  the  fame  plight,  and  in 
the  fame  ftrength  for  fome  Ages  ?  or  at  leaft  why  it 
fhould  decay  fo  foon,  and  fo  faft  as  we  fee  it  does  > 

We  do  not  wonder  at  things  that  happen  daily, 
though  the  caufes  of  them  be  never  fo  hard  to  find 
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out  3  We  cpntradt  a  certain  familiarity  with  com¬ 
mon  events,  and  fancy  we  know  as  much  of  them  as 
can  be  known,  though  in  reality  we  know  nothing 
of  them  but  matter  of  fad:  5  which  the  vulgar  knows 
as  well  as  the  Wife  or  the  Learned.  We  fee  daily 
inftances  of  the  fhortnefs  of  mans  life,  how  foon  his 
race  is  run,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it,  becaufe’tis 
common,  yet  if  we  examine  the  compofition  of  the 
Body,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  find  any  good  reafons 
why  the  frame  of  it  Ihould  decay  fo  foon. 

I  know  'tis  eafie  to  give  general  and  fuperficial  an- 
fwers  and  accounts  of  thefe  things,  but  they  arc  fuch 
as  being  ftridtly  examin'd  give  no  fitisfadlion  to  an 
inquifitive  mind  :  You  would  fay,  it  may  be,  that  the 
Interiour  parts  and  Organs  of  the  Body  wear  and  de¬ 
cay  by  degrees,  fo  as  not  performing  fo  well  their  fe- 
veral  offices  and  functions  for  the  digeftion  and  di- 
ftribution  of  the  food  and  its  juices,  all  the  other 
parts  fuffer  by  it,  and  that  draws  on  infenfibly  a  de¬ 
cay  upon  the  whole  frame  ot  the  Body.  This  is  all 
true  5  but  why,  and  how  comes  this  to  pafs  ?  from 
what  caufes  ?  where  is  the  firft  failure,  and  what  are 
the  confequences  of  it  ?  The  inward  parts  do  not  de- 
itroy  themfelves,  and  we  fuppofe  that  there  is  no  want 
of  good  food,  nor  any  dileafe,  and  we  take  the  Body 
in  its  full  (Length  and  vigour,  why  doth  it  not  con¬ 
tinue  thus,  as  a  Lamp  does,  if  you  lupply  it  with  Oil  ? 
The  caufes  being  the  fame,  why  doth  not  f he  fame 
effedt  (till  follow  ?  why  fhould  not  the  flame  of  life, 
as  well  as  any  other  flame,  if  you  give  it  fewel,  conti¬ 
nue  in  its  force  without  languifhing  or  decay  ? 

You  will  fay,  it  may  be,  The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  in 
a  fimple  Body,  fuch  as  a  Lamp,  or  a  Fire,  and  in  an 
Organical  Body  5  which  being  varioufly  compounded 
of  multiplicity  of  parts,  and  all  thofe  parts  put  in  con¬ 
nexion  and  dependance  one  upon  another,  if  any  one 
fail,  it  will  diforder  the  whole  frame  3  and  therefore 
it  mull  needs  be  more  difficult  for  lucha  body  to  con¬ 
tinue  long  in  the  fame  ftate,  than  for  a  fimple  Body 
that  hath  no  variety  of  parts  or  operations.  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  iuch  a  Body  is  much  more  fubjedt  to  dif- 
eafes  and  accidents  than  a  more  fimple,  but  barring 
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all  difeafes  and  accidents,  as  we  do,  it  might  be  of  as 
long  a  duration  as  any  other,  if  it  was  fupplfd  with 
nourifhment  adequately  to  all  its  parts  :  As  this  Lamp 
we  fpeak  of,  if  it  confifted  of  twenty  branches,  and 
each  of  thefe  branches  was  to  be  fed  with  a  different 
Oil,  and  thefe  Oils  fhould  be  all  mixt  together  in 
fome  common  Ciftern,  whence  they  were  to  be  di- 
ftributed  into  the  feveral  branches,  either  according 
to  their  different  degrees  oflightnefs,  one  rifing  high¬ 
er  than  another  5  or  according  to  the  capacity  and 
figure  of  the  little  pipes  they  were  to  pafs  thorough  5 
fuch  a  compounded  Lamp,  made  up  of  fuch  artifices, 
would  indeed  be  more  fubjedt  to  accidents,  and  to  be 
out  of  order,  by  the  obftrudtion  of  fome  of  the  little 
pipes,  or  fome  unfit  qualities  in  the  Oils,  but  all  thefe 
cafualties  and  diforders  excepted,  as  they  are  in  our 
cafe,  if  it  was  fupplfd  with  convenient  liquors,  it 
would  burn  as  long  as  any  other,  though  more  plain 
and  fimple. 

To  inftance  yet,  for  more  plainnefs,  in  another 
fort  of  Machine,  fuppofe  a  Mill,  where  the  Water 
may  reprefent  the  nourifhment  and  humours  in  our 
Body,  and  the  frame  of  Wood  and  Stone,  the  fohd 
parts  $  If  we  could  fuppofe  this  Mill  to  have  a  power 
of  nourifhing  it  felf  by  the  Water  it  receiv'd,  and  of 
repairing  all  the  parts  that  were  worn  away,  whether 
of  the  Wood-work  or  of  the  Stone,  feed  it  but  with 
a  conftant  ftream,  and  it  would  fubfift  and  grind  for 
ever.  And  'tis  the  fame  thing  for  all  other  Artificial 
Machines  of  this  nature,  if  they  had  a  faculty  of  nou¬ 
rifhing  themfelves,  and  repairing  their  parts.  And 
feeing  thofe  natural  Machines  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the 
Body  of  Man,  and  of  other  Animals,  have  and  en¬ 
joy  this  faculty,  why  fhould  they  not  be  able  to  pre- 
ferve  themfelves  beyond  that  fhort  period  of  time 
which  is  now  the  meafure  of  their  life  ? 

Thus  much  we  have  faid  to  fhow  the  difficulty  pro¬ 
pos'd,  and  inforce  it  5  We  muft  now  confider  the 
true  anfwer  and  refolution  of  it  5  and  to  that  purpofe 
bring  into  view  again  thofe  caufes  which  we  have 
affign  d,  both  'of  the  long  periods  of  life  before  the 
Flood,  and  of  the  fhort  ones  fince.  That  there  was  a 
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perpetual  /Equinox  and  liability  of  the  Heavens  be¬ 
fore  the  Flood,  we  have  fhow'd  both  from  Hiftory 
and  reafon  3  neither  was  there  then  any  thing  of 
Clouds,  Rains,  Winds,  Storms  or  unequal  weather, 
as  will  appear  in  the  following  Chapter  3  And  to  this 
fteddinefs  ofNature  and  univerfal  calmnefs  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  World,  we  have  imputed  thofe  long  periods 
of  life  which  men  enjoy'd  at  that  time  :  As  on  the 
contrary,  when  that  great  change  and  revolution 
happen'd  to  Nature  at  the  Deluge,  and  the  Heavens 
and  the  Earth  were  call  in  another  mould,  then  was 
brought  in,  belides  many  other  new  Scenes,  that 
fhortnefs  and  vanity  in  the  life  of  Man,  and  a  general 
inftability  in  all  Sublunary  things,  but  efpecially  ill 
the  Animate  World. 

It  is  not  necelfary  to  Ihow,  more  than  we  have 
done  already,  how  that  Primitive  Hate  ofNature  con¬ 
tributed  to  long  life  5  neither  is  it  requir’d  that  it 
ihould  actively  contribute,  but  only  be  permiftive, 
and  fuffer  our  Bodies  toad:  their  parts  3  for  if  they  be 
not  dillurb'd,  nor  any  harm  done  them  by  external 
Nature,  they  are  built  with  art  and  llrength  enough 
to  laft  many  hundreds  of  years.  And  as  we  obferv’d 
before  concerning  the  pollure  of  the  Earth,  that  that 
which  it  had  at  firft,  being  limple  and  regular,  was 
not  fo  much  to  be  accounted  for,  as  its  prefent  po- 
llure  which  is  irregular  3  fo  likewile  for  the  life  of 
Man,  the  difficulty  is  not  why  they  liv'd  To  long  in 
the  old  World  3  that  was  their  due  and  proper 
courfe  3  but  why  our  Bodies  being  made  after  the 
fame  manner,  fhould  endure  fo  ffiort  a  time  now. 
This  is  it  therefore  which  wemuft  now  make  our  bu- 
finefs  to  give  an  account  of,  namely,  how  that  vicif- 
iitude  of  Seafons,  inconilancy  of  the  Air,  and  unequal 
courfe  of  nature  which  came  in  at  the  Deluge,  do 
fhorten  Life  3  and  indeed  haften  the  diffolution  of  all 
Bodies,  Animate  or  Inanimate. 

In  our  Bodies  we  may  confider  three  feveral  quali¬ 
ties  or  dilpofitions,  according  to  each  whereof  they 
fuffer  decay  3  Firft,  their  continuity  3  Secondly,  that 
difpofition  whereby  they  are  capable  of  receiving 
nourilhment,  which  we  may  call  Nutribility  5  and 
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Thirdly,  the  Tone  or  Tonick  difpofition  of  the  Or¬ 
gans  whereby  they  perform  their  feveral  functions. 

In  all  thefe  three  refpedts  they  would  decay  in  any 
ftate  of  Nature,  but  far  fooner  and  fader  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  than  in  the  Primaeval.  As  for  their  Conti¬ 
nuity,  we  have  noted  before  that  all  confident  Bodies 
muft  be  lefs  durable  now  than  under  that  firft  order 
of  the  World,  becaufe  of  the  unequal  and  contrary- 
motions  of  the  Elements,  or  of  the  Air  and  ./Ether 
that  penetrate  and  pervade  them  3  and  ’tis  part  of 
that  vanity  which  all  things  now  are  fubjedt  to,  to 
be  more  perilhable  than  in  their  firft  Conftitution. 

If  we  ftiould  confider  our  Bodies  only  as  breathing , 
Statues,  confifting  of  thofe  parts  they  do,  and  of 
that  tendernefs,  the  Air  which  we  breath,  and  where¬ 
with  we  are  continually  incompaft,  changing  fo  often 
’twixt  rnoift  and  dry,  hot  and  cold,  a  flow  and  eager 
motion,  thefe  different  adtions  and  reftlefs  changes 
would  fooner  weaken  and  deftroy  the  union  of  the 
parts,  than  if  they  were  always  in  a  calm  and  quiet 
medium . 

.)  But  it  is  not  the  grofs  and  vifible  Continuity  of  the 
parts  of  our  Body,  that  firft  decays,  there  are  finer 
Textures  that  are  fpoiPd  infenfibly,  and  draw  on  the 
decay  of  the  reft  3  fuch  are  thofe  other  two  we  men¬ 
tion’d,  That  difpofition  and  temper  of  the  parts  where¬ 
by  they  are  fit  to  receive  their  full  nourifhment  3  and 
especially  that  conftrudtion  and  texture  of  the  Or¬ 
gans  that  are  preparatory  to  this  Nutrition;  The 
Nutribility  of  the  Body  depends  upon  a  certain  tem¬ 
perament  in  the  parts,  foft  and  yielding,  which  makes 
them  open  to  the  Bloud  and  Juices  in  their  Circula¬ 
tion  and  paffage  thorough  them,  and  mixing  inti¬ 
mately,  and  univerfally,  hold  faft  and  retain  many  of 
their  Particles  3  as  muddy  Earth  doth  of  the  Water 
that  runs  into  it  and  mixeth  with  it :  And  when* thefe 
Nutritious  Particles  retain’d  are  more  than  the  Body 
fpends,  that  Body  is  in  its  growth  5  as  when  they  are 
fewer  ’tis  in  its  decay.  And  as  we  compar’d  the  fterti 
and  tender  parts  when  they  are  young  and  in  agrow¬ 
ing  difpofition,  to  a  muddy  foil,  that  opens  to  the 
Water,  fwells  and  incorporates  with  it  3  fo  when  they 
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become  hard  and  dry,  they  arc  like  a  fahdy  Earth, 
that  differs  the  Water  to  glide  thorough  it,  without 
incorporating  or  retaining  many  of  its  parts  5  and  the 
fooner  they  come  to  this  temper,  the  fooner  follows 
their  decay  :  For  the  fame  Caufes  that  fet  limits  to 
our  Growth,  fet  alfo  limits  to  our  Life  5  and  he  that 
can  refolve  that  Queftion,  why  the  time  of  our  Growth 
isfo  fhort,  will  alfo  be  able  to  refolve  the  other  in  a 
good  mcafure,  why  the  time  of  our  Life  is  fo  fhort. 
In  both  cafes,  that  which  flops  our  progrefs  is  exter¬ 
nal  Nature,-  whofe  courfe,  while  it  was  even  and  fled- 
dy,  and  the  ambient  Air  mild  and  balmy,  preferv’d 
the  Body  much  longer  in  a  frefh  and  fit  temper  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  full  nourifhment,  and  confequently  gave  lar¬ 
ger  bounds  both  to  our  Growth  and  Life. 

But  the  third  thing  we  mention'd  is  the  moft  con- 
fiderable,  The  decay  of  the  Organick  parts  3  and 
efpecially  of  the  Organs  preparatory  to  Nutrition. 
This  is  the  point  chiefly  to  be  examin’d  and  explain’d, 
and  therefore  we  will  endeavour  to  ftate  it  fully  and 
diftindtly.  There  are  feveral  functions  in  the  Body 
of  an  Animal,  and  feveral  Organs  for  the  conduct  of 
them  3  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  .all  the  Organs  of 
the  Body  are  in  the  nature  of  Springs,  and  that  their 
action  is  Tonical.  The  action  of  the  Mufcles  is  ap¬ 
parently  fo,  and  fo  is  that  of  the  Heart  and  the  Sto¬ 
mach  3  and  as  for  thofe  parts  that  make  fecretions 
only,  as  the  Glandules  and  Pare?ichymata->  if  they  be 
any  more  than  meerly  paflive,  as  Strainers,  ’tis  the 
Tone  of  the  parts,  when  diftended,  that  performs  the 
reparation  :  And  accordingly  in  all  other  a<5tive  Or¬ 
gans,  the  adtion  proceeds  from  a  Tone,  in  the  parts. 
And  this  feems  to  be  eafily  prov’d,  both  as  to  our 
Bodies  and  all  other  Bodies,  for  no  matter  that  is  not 
fluid,  hath  any  motion  or  adtion  in  it,  but  in  vertue 
ol  fome  Tone  3  If  matter  be  fluid,  its  parts  are  actual¬ 
ly  in  motion,  and  confequently. may  impel  or  give 
motion  toother  Bodies  3  but  if  it  be  folid  or  confiftent, 
the  parts  arc  not  feparate  or  feparately  mov’d  from 
one  another,  and  therefore  cannot  impel  or  give  mo¬ 
tion  to  any  other,  but  in  vertue  of  their  Tone  3  they 
having  no  other  motion  themfelves.  Accordingly 
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we  fee  in  Artificial  Machines  there  are  but  two  ge¬ 
neral  forts,  thole  that  move  by  feme  fluid  or  volatile 
matter,  as  Water,  Wind,  Air,  or  feme  active  Spirit  $ 
And  thole  which  move  by  Springs,  or  by  the  Tonick 
difpofition  of  feme  part  that  gives  motion  to  the  reft  : 
For  as  for  fuch  Machines  as  adt  by  weights,  "'tis  not. 
the  weight  that  is  the  active  principle,  but  the  Air  or 
iEther  that  impels  it.  'Tis  true,  the  Body  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal  is  a  kind  of  mixt  Machine,  and  thofe  Organs  that 
are  the  Primary  parts  of  it  partake  of  both  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  5  for  there,  are  Spirits  and  Liquors  that  do  af- 
fift  in  the  motions  of  the  Mufcles,  of  the  Heart  and 
of  the  Stomach  3  but  we  have  no  occafion  to  confi- 
der  them  at  prefent,  but  only  the  Tone  of  the  folid 
Organs. 

This  being  obferv'd  in  the  firft  place,  Wherehi  the 
force  of  our  Organs  confifts,  we  might  here  immedi¬ 
ately  fubjoyn,  how  this  force  is  weaken'd  and  deftroy'd 
by  the  unequal  courfc  of  Nature  which  now  obtains, 
and  confequently  our  Life  fhorten'd  3  for  the  whole 
ftate  and  Oeconomy  of  the  Body  depends  upon  the 
force  and  adtion  of  thefe  Organs.  But  to  underftand 
the  bufinefs  more  diftindtly,  it  will  be  worth  our 
time  to  examine,  upon  which  of  the  Organs  of  the 
Body  Life  depends  more  immediately,  and  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  it  3  that  fo  reducing  our  Inquiries  into 
a  narrower  compafs,  we  may  manage  them  with 
more  eafe  and  more  certainty. 

In  the  Body  of  Man  there  arc  feveral  Compages,  or 
fetes  of  parts,  feme  whereof  need  not  be  confider'd  in 
this  queftion  3  There  is  that  Syfteme  that  ferves  for 
fence  and  local-motion,  which  is  commonly  call'd 
the  ANIMAL  Compages  3  and  that  which  ferves 
lor  generation,  which  is  call'd  the  G  E  N  I  T  A  L. 
Thefe  have  no  influence  upon  long  Life,  being  parts 
nourifhed,  not  nounfhing,  and  that  are  fed  from 
others  as  Rivers  from  their  Fountain :  Wherefore  ha¬ 
ving  laid  thefe  afide,  there  remain  two  Compages 
more,  the  NATURAL  and  VITAL,  which  con- 
fift  of  the  Heart  and  Stomach,  with  their  appenda¬ 
ges.  Thefe  are  the  Sources  of  Life,  and  all  that  is  ab- 
fblutely  neceflary  to  the  conftitution  of  a  Living 
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Creature  3  what  parts  we  find  more,  few  or  many* 
of  one  fort  or  other,  according  to  the  fevcral  kinds 
of  Creatures,  is  accidental  to  our  purpofc  3  The  form 
of  an  Animal,  as  we  are  to  confider  it  here,  lies  in 
this  little  compafs,  and  what  is  fuperadded  is  for  fome 
new  purpofes,  befides  that  of  meer  Life,  as  for  Senfe, 
Motion,  Generation,  and  fuch  like.  As  in  a  Watch, 
befides  the  Movement,  which  is  made  to  tell  you  the 
hour  of  the  day,  which  conftitutes  a  Watch,  you 
may  have  a  fancy  to  have  an  Alarum  added,  or  a 
Minute-motion,  or  that  it  fhould  tell  you  the  day  of 
the  month  3  and  this  fometimes  will  require  a  new 
Spring,  fometimes  only  new  Wheels  3  however  if  you 
would  examine  the  Nature  of  a  Watch,  and  upon 
what  its  motion,  or,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  its  Life  depends, 
you  muft  lay  afide  thofe  fecondary  Movements,  and 
obferve  the  main  Spring,  and  the  Wheels  that  imme¬ 
diately  depend  upon  that,  for  all  the  reft  is  accidental. 
So  for  the  Life  of  an  Animal,  which  is  a  piece  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  Clockwork,  if  we  would  examine  upon  what  the 
duration  of  it  depends,  we  muft  lay  afide  thofe  addi¬ 
tional  parts  or  Syftems  of  parts,  which  are  for  other 
purpofes,  and  confider  only  the  firft  principles  and 
fountains  of  Life,  and  the  caufes  of  their  natural  and 
neceffary  decay. 

Having  thus  reduc’d  our  Inquiries  to  thefe  two 
Organs, The  Stomach  and  the  Heart, as  the  two  Mafter- 
Springs  in  the  Mechanifm  of  an  Animal,  upon  which 
all  the  reft  depend,  let  us  now  fee  what  their  adtion 
is,  and  how  it  will  be  more  or  lefs  durable  and  con- 
ftant,  according  to  the  different  ftates  of  external  Na¬ 
ture.  We  determin’d  before,  that  the  force  and  acti¬ 
on  of  all  Organs  in  the  Body  was  Tonical,  and  of 
none  more  remarkably  than  of  thefe  two,  the  Heart 
and  Stomach  3  for  though  it  be  not  clearly  deter¬ 
min’d  what  the  particular  ftrudture  of  thefe  Organs, 
or  of  their  Fibres  is  that  makes  them  Tonical,  yet  ’tis 
manifeft  by  their  adhons  that  they  arc  fo.  In  the 
Stomach,  befides  a  peculiar  ferment  that  opens  and 
diffolves  the  parts  of  the  Meat,  and  melts  them  into 
a  fiuor  or  pulp,  the  coats  of  it,  or  Fibres  whereof  they 
confift,  have  a  motion  proper  to  them,  proceeding 
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from  their  Tone,  whereby  they  clofe  the  Stomach* 
andcomprefs  the  Meat  when  it  is  receiv’d,  and  when 
turn'd  into  Chyle,  prefs  it  forwards,  and  fqueefe  it  in¬ 
to  the  Inteftines  5  And  the  Inteftines  alfo  partaking  of 
the  fame  motion,  pufh  and  work  it  dill  forwards  into 
thofe  little  Veins  that  convey  it  towards  the  Hearn 
The  Heart  hath  the  fame  general  motions  with  the 
Stomach,  of  opening  and  Cutting,  and  hath  alfo  a 
peculiar  ferment  which  rarifies  the  Bloud  that  enters 
into  it  5  and  that  bloud  by  the  Spring  of  the  Heart, 
and  the  particular  Texture  of  its  Fibres  is  thrown  out 
again  to  make  its  Circulation  through  the  Body. 
This  is  in  Ihort  the  aftion  of  both  thefe  Organs  5  and 
indeed  the  myftery  of  the  Body  of  an  Animal,  and  of 
its  operations  and  Oeconomy,  confifts  chiefly  in 
Springs  and  Ferments  3  The  one  for  the  folid  parts, 
the  other  in  the  fluid. 

But  to  apply  this  Fabrick  of  the  Organick  parts  to 
our  purpofe,  we  may  obferve  and  conclude,  that 
whatfoever  weakens  the  Tone  or  Spring  of  thefe  two 
Organs,  which  are  the  Bafes  of  all  Vitality,  weaken 
the  principle  of  Life,  and  fhorten  the  Natural  durati¬ 
on  of  it  5  And  if  of  two  Orders  or  Courfes  of  Na¬ 
ture,  the  one  be  favourable  and  eafie  to  thefe  Tonick 
principles  in  the  Body,  and  the  other  uneafie  and  pre¬ 
judicial,  that  courfe  of  Nature  will  be  attended  with 
long  periods  of  Life,  and  this  with  Ihort.  And  we 
have  Ihewn,  that  in  the  Primitive  Earth  the  courfe  of 
Nature  was  even,  fteddy  and  unchangeable,  without 
either  different  qualities  of  the  Air,  or  unequal  Sea- 
fons  of  the  Year,  which  muff  needs  be  more  eafie  to 
thefe  principles  we  fpeak  of,  and  permit  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  longer  in  their  ftrength  and  vigour,  than  they 
can  poflibly  do  under  all  thofe  changes  of  the  Air, 
of  the  Atmofphere,  and  of  the  Heavens,  which  we 
now  fuffer  yearly,  monthly,  and  daily.  And  though 
Sacred  Hiftory  had  not  acquainted  us  with  the  Lon¬ 
gevity  of  the  Ante-diluvian  Patriarchs,  nor  profane 
Hiftory  with  thofe  of  the  Golden  Age,  I  fhould  have 
concluded,  from  the  Theory  alone,  and  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  that  ftate  of  Nature,  that  the  forms  of  all 
things  were  much  more  permanent  in  that  World 
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than  in  ours,  and  that  the  lives  of  Men  and  all  other 
Animals  had  longer  periods. 

I  confefs  I  am  of  opinion,  that  ’tis  this  that  makes, 
not  only  thefe  living  Springs  or  Tomck  Organs  of  the 
Body,  but  all  Artificial  Springs  alfo,  though  made  of 
the  hardeft  Metal,  decay  fo  faff.  The  different  pref- 
fure  of  the  Atmofphere,  fometimes  heavier,  fometimes 
lighter,  more  rare  or  more  denfe,  moift  or  dry,  and 
agitated  with  different  degrees  of  motion,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  manners  5  this  muff  needs  operate  upon  that 
nicer  contexture  of  Bodies,  which  makes  them  Tonical 
or  Elaffick  5  altering  the  figure  or  minutenefs  of  the 
pores,  and  .the  ftrength  and  order  of  the  Fibres  upon 
which  that  propriety  depends.  There  is  a  fubtle  and 
^Ethereal  Element  that  traverfeth  the  pores  of  all 
Bodies,  and  when  Ms  ftraiteffd  and  pent  up  there,  or 
ffopt  in  its  ufual  courfe  and  paffage,  its  motion  is 
more  quick  and  eager,  as  a  Current  of  Water,  when 
Ms  obftru6ted  or  runs  through  a  narrower  Chanel  5 
and  that  ffrife  and  thofe  attempts  which  thefe  little 
active  Particles  make  to  get  free,  and  follow  the  fame 
tracts  they  did  before,  do  ftill  prefs  upon  the  parts 
ofthe  Body  that  are  chang'd,  to  redrefs  and  reduce 
them  to  their  firff  and  Natural  pofture,  and  in  this 
confifts  the  force  of  a  Spring.  Accordingly  we  may 
obferve,  that  there  is  no  Body  that  is  Tonical  or 
Elaffick,  if  it  be  left  to  it  felf,  and  to  that  pofture  it 
would  take  naturally  5  for  then  all  the  parts  are  at  eafe, 
and  the  fubtle  matter  moves  freely  and  uninterrup¬ 
tedly  within  its  pores  3  but  if  by  diftention,  or  by 
compreflion,  or  by  flexion,  or  any  other  way  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  parts  and  pores  be  fo  alter'd,  that  the  Air 
fometimes,  but  for  the  moft  part  that  fubtiler  Ele¬ 
ment  is  uneafie  and  compreft  too  much,  it  caufeth 
that  renitency  or  tendency  to  reftitution,  which  we 
call  the  Tone  or  Spring  of  a  Body.  Now  as  thisdif- 
pofition  of  Bodies  doth  far  more  eafily  perifh  than 
their  Continuity,  fo  I  think  there  is  nothing  that  con¬ 
tributes  more  to  its  perilhing  (  whether  in  Natural  or  . 
Artificial  Springs  )  than  the  unequal  adf ion  and  diffe¬ 
rent  qualities  ofthe  -Ether,  Air,  and  Atmofphere. 
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It  will  be  objected  to  us,  it  may  be,  that  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Chapter  we  inftanc'd  in  Artificial  things, 
that  would  continue  for  ever,  if  they  had  but  the 
power  of  nounfhing  themfelves,  as  Lamps,  Mills,  and 
fuch  like  5  why  then  may  not  Natural  Machines  that 
have  that  power,  laft  for  ever  ?  The  cafe  is  not  the 
fame  as  to  the  Bodies  of  Animals,  and  the  things 
there  inftanc'd  in,  for  thofe  were  fpringlefs  Machines, 
that  a<5t  only  by  fome  external  caufe,  and  not  in  ver- 
tue  of  any  Tone  or  interiour  temper  of  the  parts,  as 
our  Bodies  do  5  and  when  that  Tone  or  temper  is 
deftroy'd,  no  nourifhment  can  repair '  it.  There  is 
fomething,  I  fay,  irreparable  in  the  Tonical  difpofi- 
tion  of  matter,  which,  when  loft,  cannot  be  reftor'd 
by  Nutrition  5  Nutrition  may  anfwer  to  a  bare  con- 
fumption  of  parts,  but  where  the  parts  are  to  be  pre- 
ferv'd  in  fuch  a  temperament,  or  in  fuch  a  degree  of 
humidity  and  drinefs,  warmth,  rarity  or  denfity,  to 
make  them  capable  of  that  nourifhment,  as  well  as 
of  their  other  operations,  as  Organs  5  (  which  is  the 
cafe  of  our  Bodies  )  there  the  Heavens,  the  Air,  and 
external  Caufes  will  change  the  qualities  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  fpite  of  all  Nutrition  5  and  the  qualities  of  the 
matter  being  chang'd  (  in  a  courfe  of  Nature,  where 
the  Caufe  cannot  be  taken  away  )  that  is  a  fault  in¬ 
corrigible,  and  irreparable  by  the  nourifhment  that 
follows,  being  hinder'd  of  its  efFccffc  by  the  indifpofi- 
tion  or  incapacity  of  the  matter  it  felf :  And  as  they 
fay,  a  fault  in  the  firft  concocftion  cannot  be  correct¬ 
ed  in  the  fecond  3  fo  neither  can  a  fault  in  the  Prere- 
quifites  to  all  the  concoctions  be  corrected  by  any  of 
them. 

I  know  the  Ancients  made  the  decay  and  term  of 
Life  to  depend  rather  upon  the  humours  of  the  Body, 
than  the  folid  parts,  and  fuppos'cl  an  Hnmidum  radica- 
le  and  a  Calidum  innatum ,  as  they  call  them,  a  Radical 
moifture  and  Congenit  heat  to  be  in  every  Body  from 
its  birth  and  firft;  formation  3  and  as  thefe  decay'd, 
life  decay’d.  But  who’s  wifer  for  this  account,  what 
doth  this  inftrudt  us  in  ?  We  know  there  is  heat  and 
moifture  in  the  Body,  and  you  may  call  the  one  Ra¬ 
dical \  and  the  other  Innate  if  you  pleafe  5  this  is  but  a 
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fort  of  Cant,  for  we  know  no  more  of  the  real  Phy- 
fical  Caules  of  that  effed:  we  enquir’d  into,  than  we 
did  before.  What  makes  this  heat  and  moifture  fail, 
if  the  nouriftiment  be  good,  and  all  the  Organs  in 
their  due  ftrength  and  temper  ?  The  firft:  and  origi¬ 
nal  failure  is  not  in  the  fluid,  but  in  the  folid  parts, 
which  if  they  continued  the  fame,  the  humours  would 
do  fo  too.  Befides,  what  befel  this  Radical  moifture 
and  heat  at  the  Deluge,  that  it  fhould  decay  fo  faft 
afterwards,  and  laft  fo  long  before  ?  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  temper,  no  doubt,  of  the  juices  and  humours  of 
the  Body,  which  is  more  fit  than  any  other  to  con- 
ferve  the  parts  from  drinefs  and  decay  5  but  the  caufe 
of  that  drinefs  and  decay,  or  other  inhability  in  the 
folid  parts,  whence  is  that,  if  not  from  external  Na¬ 
ture  ?  ’Tis  thither  we  mult  come  at  length  in  our  fearch 
of  the  reafons  of  the  Natural  decay  of  our  Bodies, 
we  follow  the  fate  and  Laws  of  that,  and  I  think  by 
thofe  Caufes,  and  in  that  order  that  we  have  already 
defcrib’d  and  explain’d. 

To  conclude  this  Difcourfe,  we  may  collect  from  it 
what  judgment  is  to  be  made  of  thofe  Projectors  of 
Immortality,  or  undertakers  to  make  Men  live  to  the 
Age  of  Methufalab ,  if  they  will  ufe  their  methods  and 
medicines  5  There  is  but  one  method  for  this,  To 
put  the  Sun  into  his  old  courfe,  or  the  Earth  into  its 
firft  pofture  3  there  is  no  other  fecret  to  prolonglife  3 
Our  Bodies  will  fympathize  with  the  general  courfe 
of  Nature,  nothing  can  guard  us  from  it,  no  Elixir, 
no  Specifick,  no  Philofophers-ftone.  But  there  are 
Enthufiafts  in  Philofophy,  as  well  as  in  Religion,  men 
that  go  by  no  principles,  but  their  own  conceit  and 
fancy,  and  by  a  Light  within,  which  fhines  very  un¬ 
certainly,  and  for  the  moft  part  leads  them  out  of  the 
way  of  truth.  And  fo  much  for  this  difquifition, 
concerning  the  Caufes  of  Lo?ig^vity,  or  of  the  long 
and  fhort  periods  ot  Life  in  the  different  periods  of 
the  World. 
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That  the  Age  of  the  Ante-diluvian  Patriarchs  k  to  be 
competed  by  Solar  or  common  Tears ,  not  by  Lunar 
or  Months . 


Having  made  this  difeourfe  of  the  unequal  periods 
of  Life,  only  in  reference  to  the  Ante-diluviai^  and 
their  fam'd  Longevity,  left  we  fttould  feem  to  haye 
proceeded  upon  an  ill-grounded  and  miftaken  fuppo- 
fition,  we  are  bound  to  take  notice  of,  and  confute 
that  opinion  which  makes  the  Years  of  the  Ante-dilu- 
vian  Patriarchs  to  have  been  Lunar ,  not  Solar ,  and  fo 
would  bear  us  in  hand,  that  they  liv'd  only  fo  many 
Months  as  Scripture  faith  they  liv'd  Years.  Seeing 
there  is  nothing  could  drive  men  to  this  bold  interpre¬ 
tation,  but  the  incredibility  of  the  thing,  as  they  fan- 
lied  5  They  having  no  Notions  or  Theory  whereby  it 
could  appear  intelligible  or  poftible  to  them  5  and  fee¬ 
ing  we  have  taken  away  that  ftumbling-ftone,  and 
Ihow’d  it  not  only  poftible  but  neceflary,  according 
to  the  conftitution  of  that  World,  that  the  periods 
of  Life  fliould  be  far  longer  than  in  this  3  by  remo¬ 
ving  the  ground  or  occafion  of  their  mifinterpretati- 
on,  we  hope  we  have  undeceiv'd  them,  and  let  them 
fee  that  there  is  no  need  of  that  fubterfuge,  either  to 
prevent  an  incongruity,  or  fave  the  credit  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Hiftorian. 

But  as  this  opinion  is  inconfiftent  with  Nature 
truly  underftood,  fo  is  it  alfo  with  common  Hiftory  $ 
for  befides  what  I  have  already  mention'd  in  the  firft 
Chapter  of  this  Book,  Jofephus  tells  us,  that  the  Hifto-  Lib.  1. 
riansofall  Nations,  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians ,  give 
the  fame  account  of  the  firft  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  5 
Manetho ,  who  writ  the  Jiory  of  the  ./Egyptians,  Berofus, 
who  writ  the  Chaldean  Hiftory ,  and  thofe  Authors  that 
have  given  ics  an  -  account  of  the  Phoenician  Antiquities  5 
befides  Molus  andH&ixus,  and  Hieronymus  the  EL  gyp- 
tian  3  and  amo?ig[t  the  Greeks  Hefiodus,  Hecateus,  Hel- 
lanicus,  Acufilaus,  Ephorus  and  Nicolaus.  We  have 
the  Suffrages  of  all  thefe ,  and  their  common  confent ,  that 
in  the  firfi  Ages  of  the  World  Men  liv  d  a  thoufand  Tears, 

Now  we  cannot  well  fuppofe,  that  all  thefe  Hiftorians 
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meant  Lunar  Years,  or  that  they  all  confpir’d  together 
to  make  and  propagate  a  Fable. 

Laftly,  as  Nature  and  Profane  Hiftorv  do  difown 
and  confute  this  opinion,  lo  much  more  doth  Sacred 
Hiftory  5  not  indeed  in  profefs  terms,  for  Mofes  doth 
not  fay  thatheufeth  Solar  Years,  but  by  feveral  marks 
and  rbfervations,  or  collateral  Arguments,  it  maybe 
clearly  collected,  that  he  doth  not  life  Luiiar.  As 
firft,  becaufe  He  diftinguiflheth  Months  and  Tears  in 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Deluge,  and  of  the  life  of  Noah ; 
for  Gen.  7.  n.  he  faith  in  the  fix  hundredth  year  of 
Noah’s  life,  in  the  fecond  month,  tec.  It  cannot  be 
imagin'd  that  in  the  fame  verfe  and  fentence  thefe 
two  terms  of  Tear  and  Month  fhouldbe  fo  confounded 
as  to  fignifie  the  fame  thing  5  and  therefore  Noah’s 
Years  were  not  the  fame  with  Months,  nor  confe- 
quently  thofe  of  the  other  Patriarchs,  for  we  have  no 
reafon  to  make  any  difference.  Befides,  what  ground 
was  there,  or  how  was  it  proper  or  pertinent  to  rec¬ 
kon,  as  Mofes  does  there,  firft,  fecond,  third  Month, 
as  fo  many  going  to  a  Year,  if  every  one  of  them  was 
a  Year  ?  And  feeing  the  Deluge  begun  in  the  fix  hun¬ 
dredth  year  of  Noah’s  life,  and  in  the  fecond  Month, 
and  ended  in  the  fix  hundredth  and  firft  Year  ( Chap. 8. 

1 3.  the  firft  or  fecond  Month,  all  that  was  betwixt 
t1k le  two  terms,  or  all  the  duration  of  the  Deluge, 
made  but  one  year  in  Noah’s  life,  or  it  maybe  not  fo 
much  5  and  we  know  Mofes  reckons  a  great  many 
months  in  the  duration  of  the  Deluge  5  fo  as  this  is  a 
demonftration  that  Noah’s  years  are  not  to  be  under¬ 
lined  of  Lunar.  And  to  imagine  that  his  years  are  to 
be  underftood  one  way,  and  thofe  of  his  fclIow-Pa- 
triarchs  another,  would  be  an  inaccountable  fidtion. 
This  Argument  therefore  extends  to  all  the  Antc-dilu- 
vians  3  And  Noah’s  life  will  take  in  the  Poft-diluvians 
too,  for  you  fee  part  of  it  runs  amongft  them,  and 
ties  together  the  two  Worlds  5  1b  that  if  we  exclude 
l  unar  years  from  his  life,  we  exclude  them  from  all, 
thofe  of  his  Fathers,  and  thofe  of  his  Children. 

Secondly,  If  Lunar  years  were  underftood  in  the 
Ages  of  the  Ante-diluvian  Patriarchs,  the  interval  be¬ 
twixt  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge  would  be  too 
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fhort,  and  in  many  refpe<fts  incongruous.  There 
would  be  but  1656  months  from  the  beginning  of 
the  World  to  the  Flood  3  which  converted  into  com¬ 
mon  years,  make  but  127  years  and  five  months  for 
that  interval.  This  perverts  all  Chronology,  and 
befides,  makes  the  number  of  people  fofmall  and  in- 
confiderable  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  that  deftrov- 
ing  of  the  World  was  not  fo  much  as  deftroying  of  a 
Country  Town  would  be  now  :  For  from  one  couple 
you  cannot  well  imagine  there  could  arife  above  five 
hundred  perfons  in  fo  fhort  a  time  5  but  if  there  was 
a  thoufand,  ns  not  fo  many  as  we  have  fometimes 
in  a  good  Country  Village.  And  were  the  Flood¬ 
gates  of  Fleaven  open  d,  and  the  great  Abyffe  broken 
up,  to  deftroy  fuch  an  handful  of  people  ?  and  the 
Waters  rais’d  fifteen  Cubits  above  the  higheft  Moun¬ 
tains  throughout  the  face  of  the  Earth,  to  drown  a 
Parifh  or  twro  ?  is  not  this  more  incredible  than  our 
Age  of  the  Patriarchs?  Befides,  this  fhort  interval 
doth  not  leave  room  for  Ten  generations,  which  we 
find  from  Adam  to  the  Flood,  nor  allows  the  Patri¬ 
archs  age  enough  at  the  time  when  they  are  faid  to 
have  got  Children.  One  hundred  twenty  feven  years 
for  Ten  generations  is  very  ftrait  5  and  of  thefe  -  you 
muft  take  off  forty  fix  years  for  one  Generation  only, 
or  for  Noah,  for  he  liv'd  fix  hundred  years  before  the 
Flood,  and  if  they  were  Lunar ,  they  would  come 
however  to  forty  fix  of  our  years  3  fo  that  for  the 
other  nine  Generations  you  would  have  but  eighty 
one  years,  that  is,  nine  years  a-piece  3  at  which  Age 
they  muft  all  be  fuppos'd  to  have  begun  to  get  Chil¬ 
dren  3  which  you  cannot  but  think  a  very  abfurd 
fuppolition.  Thus  it  would  be,  if  you  divide  the 
whole  time  equally  amongft  the  nine  Generations,  but 
if  you  confider  fome  fingle  inftances,  as  they  are  fet 
down  by  Mofes ,  'tis  ftill  worfe  3  for  Mabaliel  and  his 
Grandchild  Enoch  are  faid  to  have  got  Children  at 
fixty  five  years  of  Age,  which  if  you  fuppole  months, 
they  were  but  five  years  old  at  that  time  3  now  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  any  one,  Whether  it  is  more  incredible  that 
men  fhould  live  to  the  age  of  nine  hundred  years,  or 
that  they  (hould  beget  Children  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
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You  will  fay,  it  may  be,  'tis  true  thefe  inconveni¬ 
ences  follow,  if  our  Hebrew  Copies  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  be  Authentick  5  but  if  the  Greeks  Tranflation  by 
the  Septuagint  be  of  better  Authority,  as  fome  would 
have  it  to  be,  that  gives  a  little  relief  in  this  cafe  3 
for  the  Septuagint  make  the  diftance  from  the  Creation 
to  the  Flood  lix  hundred  years  more  than  the  Hebrew 
Text  does,  and  fo  give  us  a  little  more  room  for  our 
Ten  Generations:  And  not  only  fo,  but  they  havefo 
conveniently  difpos'd  thofe  additional  years,  as  to 
falve  the  other  inconvenience  too,  of  the  Patriarchs 
having  Children  fo  young  :  For  what  Patriarchs  are 
found  to  have  got  Children  fooner  than  the  reft,  and 
fo  foon,  that  upon  a  computation  by  Lunar  years, 
they  would  be  but  meer  Children  themfelves  at  that 
time,  to  thefe,  more  years  are  added  and  plac'd  op¬ 
portunely  before  the  time  of  their  getting  Children  3 
fo  as  one  can  fcarce  forbear  to  think  that  it  was  done 
on  purpofe  to  cure  that  inconvenience,  and  to  favour 
and  protect  the  computation  by  Lunar  years.  The 
thing  looks  fo  like  an  artifice,  and  as  done  to  ferve  a 
turn,  that  one  cannot  but  have  a  lefs  opinion  of  that 
Chronology  for  it. 

But  not  to  enter  upon  that  difpute  at  prefent,  me- 
thinks  they  have  not  wrought  the  cure  effectually 
enough,  for  with  thefe  fix  hundred  Lunar  years  ad¬ 
ded,  the  fumm  will  be  only  one  hundred  feventy  three  / 
common  years  and  odd  months  3  and  from  thefe  de¬ 
ducting,  as  we  did  before,  for  Noah ,  forty  fix  years, 
and  for  Adam ,  or  the  firft  Generation,  about  eighteen, 

(  for  he  was  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  old,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Septuagint ,  when  he  begot  Seth  )  there 
will  remain  but  one  hundred  and  nine  years  for  eight 
Generations  3  which  will  be  thirteen  years  a-piece  and 
odd  months  3  a  low  age  to  get  Children  in,  and  to 
hold  for  eight  Generations  together.  Neither  is  the 
other  inconvenience  we  mention'd,  well  cur'd  by  the 
Septuagint  account,  namely,  the  fmall  number  of 
people  that  would  be  in  the  World  at  the  Deluge  5 
for  the  Septuagint  account,  if  underftood  of  Lunar 
years,  adds  but  forty  fix  common  years  to  the  He¬ 
brew  account,  and  to  the  age  of  the  World  at  the  De- 
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luge,  in  which  time  there  could  be  but  a  very  fmall 
acceftion  to  the  number  of  Mankind.  So  as  both 
thefe  incongruities  continue,  though  not  in  the  fame 
degree,  and  ftand  good  in  either  account,  if  it  be  un- 
derftood  of  Lunar  years. 

Thirdly,  ’tis  manifeft  from  other  Texts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  from  other  confiderations,  that  our  firft  Fa¬ 
thers  liv’d  very  long,  and  confiderably  longer  than 
men  have  done  fince  3  whereas  if  their  years  be  inter¬ 
preted  Lunar ,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  liv’d  to 
the  age  that  men  do  now  5  Methufalah  himfelf  did 
not  reach  threelcore  and  fifteen  years,  upon  that  in¬ 
terpretation  :  Which  doth  deprefs  them  not  only  be¬ 
low  thofe  that  liv’d  next  to  the  Flood,  but  below  'all 
following  Generations  to  this  day  3  and  thofe  firft  Ages 
of  the  World,  which  were  always  celebrated  for 
ilrength  and  vivacity,  are  made  as  weak  and  feeble 
as  the  laft  dregs  of  Nature.  We  may  obferve,  that 
after  the  Flood  for  fome  time,  till  the  priftine  Crafts  of 
the  Body  was  broken  by  the  new  courfe  of  Nature, 
they  liv’d  five,  four,  three,  two  hundred  years,  and 
the  Life  of  Men  (horten’d  by  degrees  3  but  before  the 
Flood,  when  they  liv’d  longer,  there  was  no  fuch  de- 
creafe  or  gradual  declenfion  in  their  lives.  For  Noah , 
who  was  the  laft,  liv’d  longer  than  Adam  3  and  Me- 
thufalah  who  was  laft  but  two,  liv’d  thelongeft  of  all  : 
So  that  it  was  not  fimply  their  diftance  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  World  that  made  men  live  a  fhorter 
time,  but  fome  change  which  happen’d  in  Nature 
after  fuch  a  period  of  time  3  namely,  at  the  Deluge, 
when  the  declenfion  begun.  Let’s  fet  down  the 
Table  of  both  ftates. 
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A  Table  of  the  Ages  of 

A  Table  of  the  Ages  of  the  the  Poft-diluvian  Fathers , 
Ante-diluvian  Fathers .  from  Shem  to  Jofeph. 


Years.  Years. 

Adam  — - 930  Shem  * — — - 600 

Seth  • - . - -  912  Arphaxad - - - 438 

Enos - - - - ^05  Salah - - — -  433 

Cainan - 9 10  Eber  - - . - -  464 

Mahaleel - 8^5  Peleg - - - 23^ 

Jared - - - *  9  6  2  Reu - - - 2  3^ 

Enoch - -  ~  365  Serug  » - 230 

Methufalah - -  *  ^69  Nahor  - ,48 

Lamech  - - -  777  Ter  ah  - - 205 

Noah  ■ - * -  ^50  Abraham - 175 

Ijaac  . - - - -  180 

Jacob  • - 147 

Jofeph  - - no 


From  thefe  Tables  we  fee  that  Mens  Lives  were 
much  longer  before  the  Flood,  and  next  after  it,  than 
they  are  now  $  which  alfo  is  confirm'd  undeniably  by 
Jacob's  complaint  of  the  Ihortnefs  of  his  life,  in  com¬ 
panion  of  his  Fore-fathers,  when  he  had  liv'd  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  Gen.  47.  9.  The  days  of  the 
years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  3 
few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been , 
ayid  have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the 
life  of  my  Fathers.  There  was  then,  'tis  certain,  long- 
liv'd  men  in  the  World  before  Jacob's  time  3  when 
were  they,  before  the  Flood  or  after  ?  We  fay  both, 
according  as  the  Tables  fhow  it  :  But  if  you  count 
by  Lunar  years,  there  never  were  any,  either  before 
or  after,  and  Jacob's  complaint  was  unjuft  and  falfe  3 
for  he  was  theoldeft  Man  in  the  World  himfelf,  or  at 
leaft  there  was  none  of  his  Fore- fathers  that  liv'd  fo 
long  as  he. 

The  Patrons  of  this  opinion  muft  needs  find  them- 
felves  at  a  lofs,  how  or  where  to  break  off  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Lunar  years  in  Sacred  Hiftory,  if  they  once 
admit  it.  If  they  fay,  that  way  of  counting  muft  on¬ 
ly  be  extended  to  the  Flood,  then  they  make  the 
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Poft-diluvian  Fathers  longer  liv'd  than  the  Ante-dilm 
vian  5  did  the  Flood  bring  in  Longevity  ?  how  could 
that  be  the  caufe  of  fuch  an  effed;  ?  Befides,  if  they 
allow  the  Poft-diluvians  to  have  liv'd  fix  hundred 
(  common  )  years,  that  being  clearly  beyond  the 
Standard  of  our  lives,  I  (hould  never  ftick  at  two  or 
three  hundred  years  more  for  the  firft  Ages  of  the 
World.  If  they  extend  their  Lunar  account  to  the 
Poft-diluvians .  too,  they  will  Bill  be  intangled  in 
worfe  abfurdities3  for  they  muft  make  their  lives  mi- 
ferably  fhort,  and  their  age  of  getting  Children  alto¬ 
gether  incongruous  and  impoflible.  Nahor ,  for  ex« 
ample,  when  he  was  but  two  years  and  three  months 
old  muft  have  begot  Ter  ah ,  Abrahams  Father :  And 
all  the  reft  betwixt  him  and  Shem  muft  have  had 
Children  before  they  were  three  years  old  :  A  pretty 
race  of  Pigmies.  Then  their  lives  were  proportiona- 
bly  fhort,  for  this  Nahor  liv'd  but  eleven  years  and 
fix  months  at  this  rate  5  and  his  Grandchild  Abraham , 
who  is  faid  to  have  died  in  a  good  old  age ,  and  full  of 
years ,  f  Gen.  25. 8. )  was  not  fourteen  years  old.  What 
a  ridiculous  account  this  gives  of  Scripture-Chrono¬ 
logy  and  Genealogies?  But  you!  fay,  it  may  be,  thefe 
Lunar  years  are  not  to  be  carried  fo  far  as  Abraham 
neither  5  tell  us  then  where  you!  flop,  and  why  you 
flop  in  fuch  a  place  rather  than  another.  If  you  once 
take  in  Lunar  years,  what  ground  is  there  in  the  Text, 
or  in  the  Hiftory,  that  you  fhould  change  your  way 
of  computing,  at  fuch  a  time,  or  in  fuch  a  place  ? 
All  our  Ancient  Chronology  is  founded  upon  the 
Books  of  Mofes ,  where  the  terms  and  periods  of  time 
are  expreft  by  years,  and  often  by  Genealogies,  and 
the  Lives  of  Men  3  now  if  thefe  years  are  fometimes 
to  be  interpreted  Lunar ,  and  fometimes  Solar ,  without 
any  diftindtion  made  in  the  Text,  what  light  or  cer¬ 
tain  rule  have  we  to  go  by  ?  let  thefe  Authors  name 
to  us  the  parts  and  places  where,  and  only  where,  the 
Lunar  years  are  to  be  underftood,  and  I  dare  under¬ 
take  to  fhow,  that  their  method  is  not  only  arbitrary, 
but  abfurd  and  incoherent. 

To  conclude  this  Difcourfe,  we  cannot  but  repeat 
what  we  have  partly  obferv'd  before,  How  neceftary 
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it  is  to  underdand  Nature,  if  we  would  rightly  urn 
derdand  thole  things  in  holy  Writ  that  relate  to  the 
Natural  World.  For  without  this  knowledge,  as  we 
are  apt  to  think  fome  things  confident  and  credible 
that  are  really  impollible  in  Nature  5  fo  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  other  things  as  incre¬ 
dible  and  impoffible  that  are  really  founded  in  Na¬ 
ture.  And  feeing  every  one  is  willing  fo  to  expound 
Scripture,  as  it  may  be  to  them  good  fence,  and  con¬ 
fident  with  their  Notions  in  other  things,  they  are 
forc’d  many  times  to  go  againd  the  eafie  and  natural 
importance  of  the  words,  and  to  invent  other'  inter¬ 
pretations  more  compliant  with  their  principles,  and, 
as  they  think,  with  the  nature  of  things.  We  have,  I 
fay,  a  great  indance  of  this  before  us  in  the  Scripture- 
Hiltory  of  the  long  lives  of  the  Ante-diluvians,  where 
without  any  ground  or  lhadow  ,of  ground  in  the 
Narration,  onlv  to  comply  with  a  midaken  Philofo- 
phy,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  Primitive  World, 
many  men  would  beat  down  the  Scripture  account  of 
years  into  months,  and  link  the  lives  of  thofe  fird  Fa¬ 
thers  below  the  rate  of  the  word  of  Ages.  Whereby 
that  great  Monument,  which  Providence  hath  left  us 
of  the  fird  World,  and  of  its  difference  from  the  Se¬ 
cond,  would  not  only  be  defac’d,  but  wholly  demo- 
lifht.  And  all  this  fprung  only  from  the  feeming  in¬ 
credibility  of  the  thing  3  for  they  cannot  fnow  in  any 
part  of  Scripture,  New  or  Old,  that  thefe  Lunar  years 
are  made  ufe  of,  or  that  any  computation,  literal  or 
Prophetical,  proceeds  upon  them  :  Nor  that  there  is 
any  thing  in  the  Text  or  Context  of  that  place,  that  ar¬ 
gues  or  intimates  any  fuch  account.  We  have  endea¬ 
vour’d,  upon  this  occafion,  effectually  to  prevent  this 
mifcondruction  of  Sacred  FFdory,  for  the  future  5 
both  By  {Lowing  the  incongruities  that  follow  upon 
it,  and  alfo  that  there  is  no  neceflaty  from  Nature  of 
any  Rich  fhift  or  evalion,  as  that  is:  But  rather  on  the 
contrarv,  that  we  have  jud  and  neceffary  reafons  to 
conclude,  That  as  the  Forms  of  all  things  would  be  far 
more  permanent  and  lading  in  that  Primitive  Jfate  of 
the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  3  fo  particularly  the  Lives 
of  Men,  and  of  other  Animals. 
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CHAP.  V. 
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Concerning  the  Waters  of  the  ‘Primitive  Earth : 
What  the  Jiate  of  the  legions  of  the  Air  was  then, 
and  how  all  Waters  proceeded  from  them  •  how  the 
‘Rivers  arofe ,  what  was  their  courfe,  and  how 
they  ended.  Several  things  in  Sacred  Writ  that 
confirm  this  Hydrography  of  the  fir  ft  Earthy 
efpecially  the  Origin  of  the  Rainbow . 

HAving  thus  far  clear'd  our  way  to  Paradife ,  and 
given  a  rational  account  of  its  general  proper¬ 
ties  5  before  we  proceed  to  difcourfe  of  the  place  of 
it,  there  is  •  one  affair  of  moment,  concerning  this 
Primitive  Earth,  that  muft  firft  be  ftated  and  ex¬ 
plain’d  3  and  that  is.  How  it  was  water’d  3  from  what 
caufes  and  in  what  manner.  How  could  Fountains 
rife,  or  Rivers  flow  in  an  Earth  of  that  Form  and  Na¬ 
ture  ?  We  have  {hut  up  the  Sea  with  thick  'walls  on 
every  fide,  and  taken  away  all  communication  that 
could  be  ’twixt  it  and  the  external  Earth  3  and  we  have 
remov’d  all  the  Hills  and  the  Mountains  where  the 
Springs  ufe  to  rife,  and  whence  the  Rivers  defcend  to 
'wfitac  the  face  of  the  ground  :  And  laftly,  we  have 
“left  no  iffue  for  thefe  Rivers,  no  Ocean  to  receive 
them,  nor  any  other  place  to  disburden  themfelves 
into:  So  that  our  New-found  World  is  like  to  be  a 
dry  and  barren  Wildernefs,  and  fo  far  from  being  Pa~ 
radifiacal. ,  that  it  would  fcarce  be  habitable. 

I  confefs  there  was  nothing  in  this  whole  Theory 
that  gave  fo  rude  a  flop  to  my  thoughts,  as  this  part 
of  it,  concerning  the  Rivers  of  the  firft  Earth  5  how 
they  rife,  how  they  flow’d,  and  how  they  ended.  It 
feem’d  at  firft,  that  we  had  wip’d  away  at  once  the 
Notion  and  whole  Dodtrine  of  Rivers  5  we  had  turn’d 
the  Earth  fo  fmooth,  that  there  was  not  an  Hill  or 
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rifing  for  the  head  of  a  Spring,  nor  any  fall  or  de- 
feent  for  the  courfe  of  a  River  :  Befides,  I  had  fuckt 
in  die  common  opinion  of  Philofophers,  That  all  Ri¬ 
vers  rife  from  the  Sea,  and  return  to  it  again  3  and 
both  thofe  paffages,  I  fee,  were  ftopt  up  in  that  Earth. 
This  gave  me  occafion  to  reflect  upon  the  modern, 
and  more  folid  opinion,  concerning  the  Origin  of 
Fountains  and  Rivers,  That  .they  rife  chiefly  from 
Rains  and  melted  Snows,  and  not  from  the  Sea  5  and 
as  foon  as  I  had  undeceiv’d  my  felf  in  that  particu¬ 
lar,  I  fee  it  was  neceffary  to  confider,  and  examine 
how  the  Rains  fell  in  that  firft  Earth,  to  underftand 
what  the  ftate  of  their  Waters  and  Rivers  would  be. 

And  I  had  no  fooner  applied  my  felf  to  that  Inqui¬ 
ry,  but  I  eafily  difeover’d,  that  the  Order  of  Nature 
in  the  Regions  of  the  Air,  would  be  then  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  what  it  is  now,  and  the  Meteorology  of 
that  World  was  of  another  fort  from  that  of  the  pre- 
fent.  The  Air  was  always  calm  and  equal,  there 
could  be  no  violent  Meteors  there,  nor  any  that  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  extremity  of  Cold  5  as  Ice,  Snow  or 
Hail  5  nor  Thunder  neither  5  for  the  Clouds  could 
not  be  of  a  quality  or  confiftency  fit  for  fuch  an  ef- 
fedf,  either  by  falling  one  upon  another,  or  by  their 
difruption.  And  as  for  Winds,  they  could  not  be 
cither  impetuous  or  irregular  in  that  Earth  3  feeing 
there  were  neither  Mountains  nor  any  other  inequa¬ 
lities  to  obftrudfthe  courfe  of  the  Vapours  3  nor  any 
unequal  Seafons,  or  unequal  adtion  of  the  Sun, 
nor  any  contrary  and  ftrugling  motions  of  the  Air  : 
Nature  was  then  a  ftranger  to  all  thofe  diforders.  But 
as  for  watery  Meteors,  or  thofe  that  rife  from  watery 
Vapours  more  immediately,  as  Dews  and  Rains,  there 
could  not  but  be  plenty  of  thefe,  in  fome  part  or 
other  of  that  Earth  3  for  the  adtion  of  the  Sun  in  rai- 
fing  Vapours,  was  very  ftrong  and  very  conftant,  and 
the  Earth  was  at  firft  moift  and  foft,  and  according 
as  it  grew  more  dry,  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  would 
pierce  more  deep  into,  it,  and  reach  at  length  the 
great  Abyffe  which  lay  underneath,  and  was  an  unex¬ 
hausted  ftorehoufe  of  new  Vapours.  But,  ’tis  true, 
the  lame  Heat  which  extradted  thefe  Vapours  fo  copi- 
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oufly,  would  alfo  hinder  them  from  condenfing  into 
Clouds  or  Rain,  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Earth  • 
and  there  being  no  Mountains  at  that  time,  nor  con¬ 
trary  Winds,  nor  any  Inch  caufes  to  flop  them  or 
comprefs  them,  we  muft  confider  which  way  they 
would  tend,  and  what  their  courfe  would  be,  and 
whether  they  would  any  where  meet  with  caufes  ca¬ 
pable  to  change  or  condenfe  them  5  for  upon  this, 
’tis  manifeft,  would  depend  the  Meteors  of  that  Air, 
and  the  Waters  of  that  Earth. 

And  as  the  heat  of  the  Sun  was  chiefly  towards  the 
middle  parts  of  the  Earth,  fo  the  copious  Vapours 
rais’d  there  were  moft  rarified  and  agitated  5  and  be¬ 
ing  once  in  the  open  Air,  their  courfe  would  be  that 
way,  where  they  found  lead  refiftance  to  their  moti¬ 
on  3  and  that  would  certainly  be  towards  the  Poles, 
and  the  colder  Regions  of  the  Earth.  For  Eaft  and 
Weft  they  would  meet  with  as  warm  an  Air,  and  Va¬ 
pours  as  much  agitated  as  themfelves,  which  there¬ 
fore  would  not  yield  to  their  progrefs  that  way  3  but 
towards  the  North  and  the  South,  they  would  find  a 
more  eafie  paflage,  the  Cold  of  thofe  parts  attracting 
them,  as  we  call  it,  that  is,  making  way  to  their  mo¬ 
tion  and  dilatation  without  much  refiftance,  as  Moun¬ 
tains  and  Cold  places  ufually  draw  Vapours  from  the 
warmer.  So  as  the  regular  and  conftant  courfe  of 
the  Vapours  of  that  Earth,  which  were  rais’d  chiefly 
about  the  VEquinoCtial  and  middle  parts  of  it,  would 
be  towards  the  extream  parts  of  it,  or  towards  the 
Poles. 

And  in  confequefice  of  this,  when  thefc  Vapours 
were  arriv’d  in  thofe  cooler  Climats,  and  cooler  parts 
of  the  Air,  they  would  be  condens’d  into  Rain  3  for 
wanting  there  the  caufe  of  their  agitation,  namely 
the  heat  of  the  Sun,  their  motion  would  foon  begin 
to  languifh,  and  they  would  fall  clofer  to  one  another 
in  the  form  of  Water.  For  the  difference  betwixt  Va¬ 
pours  and  Water  is  only  gradual,  and  confifts  in  this, 
that  Vapours  are  in  a  flying  motion,  feparateand  di~ 
ftant  each  from  another  3  but  the  parts  of  Water  are 
in  a  creeping  motion,  clofe  to  one  another,  like  a 
fwarm  of  Bees,  when  they  are  fetled  3  as  Vapours  re- 
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femble  the  fame  Bees  in  the  Air  before  they  fettle  to¬ 
gether.  Now  there  is  nothing  puts  thefe  Vapours  up¬ 
on  the  wing,  or  keeps  them  fo,  but  a  drong  agitati¬ 
on  by  Heat  3  and  when  that  fails,  as  it  mud  do  in  all 
colder  places  and  Regions,  they  neceflarily  return  to 
Water  again.  Accordingly  therefore  we  muft  fup- 
pofe  they  would  foon,  after  they  reacht  thefe  cold  Re¬ 
gions,  be  condens’d,  and  fall  down  in  a  continual 
Rain  or  Dew  upon  thofe  parts  of  the  Earth.  I  fay  a 
continual  Rain  3  for  feeing  the  adtion  of  the  Sun, 
which  rais’d  the  Vapours,  was  (  at  that  time  )  always 
the  fame,  and  the  date  of  the  Air  always  alike,  nor 
any  crofs  Winds,  nor  any  thing  elfe  that  could  hin¬ 
der  thecourfe  of  the  Vapours  towards  the  Poles,  nor 
•  their  condenfation  when  arriv’d  there  3  ’tis  manifed 
there  would  be  a  condant  Source  or  dorehoufe  of 
Waters  in  thole  parts  of  the  Air,,  and  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  Earth.  .  , 

And  this,  I  think,  was  the  edablifht  order  of  Na¬ 
ture  in  that  World,  this  was  the  date  of  the  Ante-dilu- 
vian  Heavens  and  Earth  3  all  their  Waters  came  from 
above,  and  that  with  a  condant  fupply  and  circulati¬ 
on  5  for  when  the  croud  of  Vapours,  rais’d  about  the 
middle  parts  of  the  Earth,  found  vent  and  dfue  this 
way  towards  the  Poles,  the  paflage  being  once  open’d, 
and  the  Chanel  made,  the  Current  would  be  dill  con¬ 
tinued  without  intermidion  3  and  as  they  were  dif- 
folv’d  and  fpent  there,  they  would  fuck  in  more  and 
more  of  thofe  which  followed,  and  came  in  frefh 
dreams  from  the  hotter  Climates.  Ariftotle ,  I  re¬ 
member,  in  his  Meteors  fpeaking  of  the  courfe  of  the 
Vapours,  faith,  there  is  a  River  in  the  Air,  condantiy 
flowing  betwixt  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  made  by 
the  afeending  and  defending  Vapours  3  This  "CPas 
more  remarkably  true  in  the  Primitive  Earth,  where 
the  date  of  Nature  was  more  condant  and  regular  5 
there  was  indeed  an  uninterrupted  flood  of  Vapours 
riling  in  one  Region  of  the  Earth,  and  flowing  to 
another,  and  there  continually  diddling  in  Dews  and 
Rain,  which  made  this  Aereal  River.  As  may  be  ca- 
fily  apprehended  from  this  Scheme  of  the  Earth  and 
Air. 
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Thus  we  have  found  a  Source  for  Waters  in  the 
firft  Earth,  which  had  no  communication  with  the 
Sea  5  and  a  Source  that  would  never  fail,  neither 
diminifh  or  overflow,  but  feed  the  Earth  with  an 
equal  fupply  throughout  all  the  parts  of  the  yean 
But  there  is  a  fecond  difficulty  that  appears  at  the 
end  of  this,  How  thefe  Waters  would  flow  upon  the 
even  furface  of  the  Earth,  or  form  themfelves  into 
Rivers  3  there  being  no  defcent  or  declivity  for  their 
courfe.  There  were  no  hills,  nor  Mountains,  nor 
high  Lands  in  the  firft  Earth,  and  if  thefe  Rains  fell 
in  the  Frigid  Zones,  or  towards  the  Poles,  there  they 
would  ftand,  in  Lakes  and  Pools,  having  no  defcent 
one  way  more  than  another  3  and  fo  the  reft  of  the 
Earth  would  be  no  better  for  them.  This,  I  confefs, 
appear’d  as  great  a  difficulty  as  the  former,  and 
would  be  unanfwerabler  for  ought  I  know,  if  that  firft 
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Earth  had  been  exadlly  Spherical  5  but  we  noted  be¬ 
fore,  that  it  was  Oval  or  Oblong  3  and  in  fuch  a  Fi¬ 
gure,  "tis  manifeft,  the  Polar  parts  are  higher  than  the 
iEquinodtial,  that  is,  more  remote  from  the  Center, 
as  appears  to  the  eye  in  this  Scheme.  This  affords  us 
a  prefent  remedy,  and  fets  us  free  of  the  fecond  diffi¬ 
culty  3  for  by  this  means  the  Waters  which  fell  about 
theextream  parts  of  the  Earth,  would  have  a  conti¬ 
nual  defeent  towards  the  middle  parts  of  it  3  this  Fi¬ 
gure  gives  them  motion  and  diftribution  3  and  many 
Rivers  and  Rivulets  would  flow  from  thofe  Mother- 
Lakes  to  refrefh  the  face  of  the  Earth,  bending  their 

courfe  ftill  towards  the  middle  parts  of  it. 
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Tis  true,  thefe  derivations  of  the  Waters  at  firft 
would  be  very  irregular  and  diffufe,  till  the  Chanels 
were  a  little  worn  and  hollowed  3  and  though  that 
Earth  was  fmooth  and  uniform,  yet  ?tis  impoffible, 

upon 
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upon  an  inclining  fur  face,  but  that  Waters  fhould  find 
a  way  of  creeping  downwards,  as  we  fee  upon  a 
fmooth  Table,  or  a  flagg’d  Pavement,  if  there  be  the 
lead  inclination,  Water  will  flow  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower  parts  of  it,  either  direCtly,  or  winding  to 
and  fro  :  So  the  fmoothnefs  of  that  Earth  would  be 
no  hinderance  to  the  courfe  of  the  Rivers,  provided 
there  was  a  general  declivity  in  the  lite  and  libration 
of  it,  as  Tis  plain  there  was  from  the  Poles  towards 
the  iEquator.  The  Current  indeed  would  be  eafie 
and  gentle  all  along,  and  if  it  chanc’d  in  forne  places 
to  reft  or  be  ftopt,  it  would  fpread  it  felf  into  a  plea- 
fant  Dike,  till  by  frelh  fupplies  it  had  rais’d  its  Wa¬ 
ters  fo  high,  as  to  overflow  and  break  loofe  again  5 
then  it  would  purfue  its  way,  with  many  other  Ri¬ 
vers  its  companions,  through  all  the  temperate  Cli¬ 
mates,  as  far  as  the  Torrid  Zone. 

But  you!  fay,  when  they  were  got  thither,  what 
would  become  of  them  then  ?  How  would  they  end 
or  finifh  their  courfe  ?  This  is  the  third  difficulty,  con¬ 
cerning  the  ending  of  the  Rivers  in  that  Earth  5  what 
iftue  could  they  have  when  they  were  come  to  the 
middle  parts  of  it,  whither,  it  feems,  they  all  tended. 
There  was  no  Sea  to  lofe  themfelves  in,  as  our  Rivers 
do  5  nor  any  Subterraneous  palfages  to  throw  them¬ 
felves  into  3  how  would  they  die,  what  would  be  their 
fate  at  laft  ?  I  anfwer.  The  greater  Rivers,  when  they 
were  come  towards  thofe  parts  of  the  Earth,  would 
be  divided  into  many  branches,  or  a  multitude  of 
Rivulets  3  and  thofe  would  be  partly  exhal’d  by  the 
heat  of  the  Sun,  and  partly  drunk  up  by  the  dry  and 
fandy  Earth.  But  how  and  in  what  manner  this 
came  to  pafs,  requires  a  little  further  Explication. 

We  muft  therefore  obferve  in  the  firft  place,  that 
thofe  Rivers  as  they  drew  nearer  to  the  ./Equinoctial 
parts,  would  find  a  lefs  declivity  or  defcent  of  ground 
than  in  the  beginning  or  former  part  of  their  courfe  3 
that  is  evident  from  the  Oval  Figure  of  the  Earth, 
for  near  the  middle  parts  of  an  Oval,  the  Semidiame¬ 
ters,  as  I  may  call  them,  are  very  little  fhorter  one 
than  another  3  and  for  this  reafon  the  Rivers,  when 
they  were  advanc’d  towards  the  middle  parts  of  the 
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Earth,  would  begin  to  flovv  more  (lowly,  and  by  that 
weaknefs  of  their  Current,  fuflfer  themfelves  eafily  to 
be  divided  and  diffracted  into  feveral  lefler  flreams 
and  Rivulets  5  or  elfe,  having  no  force  to  wear  a  Cha¬ 
nel,  would  lie  (hallow  upon  the  ground  like  a  plafh  of 
Water  5  and  in  both  cafes  their  Waters  would  be 
much  more  expos’d  to  the  adtion  of  the  Sun,  than  if 
they  had  kept  together  in  a  deeper  Chanel,  as  they 
were  before. 

Secondly,  we  muft  obferve,  that  feeing  thefe  Wa¬ 
ters  could  not  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  Torrid 
cZone,  for  want  of  defeent  5  that  part  of  the  Earth 
having  the  Sun  always  perpendicular  over  it,  and  be¬ 
ing  refrefht  by  no  Rivers,  would  become  extreamly 
dry  and  parch’d,  and  be  converted  at  length  into  a 
kind  offandy  Defart  5  fo  as  all  the  Waters  that  were 
carried  thus  far,  and  were  not  exhal’d  and  confum’d 
by  the  Sun,  would  be  fuckt  up,  as  in  a  Spunge,  by 
thefe  Sands  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  This  was  the  com¬ 
mon  Grave  wherein  the  Rivers  of  the  firft  Earth  were 
buried  3  and  this  is  nothing  but  what  happens  (hill  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  prefent  Earth,  efpecially  in  Afric £, 
where  many  Rivers  never  flow  into  the  Sea,  but  ex¬ 
pire  after  the  fame  manner  as  thefe  did,  drunk  up  by 
the  Sun  and  the  Sands.  And  one  arm  of  Euphrates 
dies,  as  I  remember,  amongft  the  Sands  of  Arabia ,  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  the  Rivers  of  the  firft  Earth. 

Thus  we  have  conquer’d  the  greatefl:  difficulty,  in 
my  apprehenfion,  in  this  whole  Theory,  To  find  out 
the  (fate  of  the  Rivers  in  the  Primitive  and  Ante-dilu- 
vian  Earth,  their  Origin,  courfe,  and  period.  We 
have  been  forc’d  to  win  our  ground  by  Inches,  and 
have  divided  the  difficulty  into  parts,  that  we  might 
encounter  them  Angle  with  more  eafe.  The  Rivers  of 
that  Earth,  you  fee,  were  in  moft  refpedts  different, 
and  in  fome  contrary  to  ours  3  and  if  you  could  turn 
our  Rivers  backwards,  to  run  from  the  Sea  towards 
their  Fountain-heads,  they  would  more  refemble  the 
courfe  of  thofe  Ante-diluvian  Rivers  3  for  they  were 
greatefl:  at  their  firfi  fetting  out,  and  the  Current  af¬ 
terwards,  when  it  was  more  weak,  and  the  Chanel 
more  (hallow,  was  divided  into  many  branches,  and 
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little  Rivers ;  like  the  Arteries  in  our  Body,  that  qtrry 
the  Blond,  they  are  greateft  at  firft,  and  the  further 
they  go  from  the  Heart,  their  Source,  the  lefs  they 
grow  and  divide  into  a  multitude  of  little  branches, 
which  lofe  themfelves  infenfibly  in  the  habit  of  the 

flefli,  as  thefe  little  Floods  did  in  the  Sands  of  the 
Earth. 
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Bccaufe  it  pleafeth  more,  and  makes  a  greater  im~ 
predion  upon  us,  to  fee  things  reprefented  to  the  Eye, 
than  to  read  their  defcription  in  words,  we  have  ven¬ 
tur'd  to  give  a  model  of  the  Primaeval  Earth,  with  its 
Zones  or  greater  Climates,  and  the  general  order  and 
tracts  of  its  Rivers  :  Not  that  we  believe  things  to 
have  been  in  the  very  fame  form  as  here  exhibited, 
but  this  may  ferve  as  a  general  Idea  of  that  Earth, 
which  may  be  wrought  into  more  exa6tnefs,  accor¬ 
ding  as  we  are  able  to  enlarge  or  correct  our  thoughts 

here- 
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hereafter.  And  as  the  Zones  here  reprefented  re¬ 
ferable  the  Belts  or  Fafci <z  of  Jupiter ,  fo  we  fuppofe 
them  to  proceed  from  like  caufes,  that  Planet  being, 
according  to  our  judgment,  in  an  Ante-diluvian  date, 
as  the  Earth  we  here  reprefent.  As  for  the  Polar 
parts  in  that  our  Earth,  I  can  fay  very  little  of  them, they 
would  make  a  Scene  by  themfelves,  and  a  very  par¬ 
ticular  one  5  The  Sun  would  be  perpetually  in  their 
Horizon,  which  makes  me  think  the  Rains  would  not 
fall  fo  much  there  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Frigid 
Zones,  where  accordingly  we  have  made  their  chief 
feat  and  receptacle.  That  they  flow’d  from  thence  in 
iuch  a  like  manner  as  is  here  reprefented,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  prov’d  5  And  fometimes  in  their  paffage  fwelling 
into  Lakes,  and  towards  the  end  of  their  courfe  parting 
into  feveral  dreams  and  branches,  they  would  water 
thofe  parts  of  the  Earth  like  a  Garden. 

We  have  before  compar’d  the  branchings  of  thefe 
Rivers  towards  the  end  of  their  courfe  to  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  Arteries  in  the  Body,  when  they  are 
far  from  the  Heart  near  the  extream  parts  3  and  fome, 
it  may  be,  looking  upon  this  Scheme,  would  carry 
•  the  comparifon  further,  and  fuppofe,  that  as  in  the 
Body  the  Bloud  is  not  lod  in  the  habit  of  the  flcfh, 
but  drain’d  thorough  it,  and  taken  up  again  by  the 
little  branches  of  the  Veins  3  fo  in  that  Earth  the 
Waters  were  not  lod  in  thofe  Sands  of  the  Torrid 
Zone,  but  drain’d  or  percolated  thorough  them,  and 
receiv’d  into  the  Chanels  of  the  other  Hemifphere. 
This  indeed  would  in  fome  meafure  anfwer  the  Noti¬ 
on  which  feveral  of  the  Ancient  Fathers  make  ufe  of, 
that  the  Rivers  of  Paradife  were  trajedted  out  of  the 
other  Hemilphere  into  this,  by  Subterraneous  pafla- 
ges.  But,  I  confefs,  I  could  never  fee  it  poflible,  how 
inch  a  trajedfion  could  be  made,  nor  how  they  could 
have  any  motion,  being  arriv’d  in  another  Hemi- 
fpherc  3  and  therefore  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  do¬ 
ctrine  amongd  the  Ancients  arofe  from  an  intangle- 
ment  in  their  principles  3  They  fuppos’d  generally, 
that  Paradife  was  in  the  other  Hemifphere,  as  we  fhall 
have  occalion  to  fhow  hereafter  3  and  yet  they  be- 
]iev’d  that  Tigris*,  Euphrates ,  Nile,  and  Gauges  were  the 
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Rivers  of  Paradife ,  or  came  out  of  it  3  and  thefe  two 
opinions  they  could  not  reconcile,  or  make  out,  but 
by  fuppofing  that  thefe  four  Rivers  had  their  Foun¬ 
tain-heads  in  the  other  Hemifphere,  and  by  feme 
wonderful  trajeCtion  broke  out  again  here.  This  was 
the  expedient  they  found  out  to  make  their  opinions 
confident  one  with  another  3  but  this  is  a  method  to 
me  altogether  unconceivable,  and  for  my  part  I  do 
not  love  to  be  led  out  of  my  depth,  leaning  only  up¬ 
on  Antiquity.  How  there  could  be  any  fuch  com¬ 
munication,  either  above  ground,  or  under  ground, 
betwixt  the  two  Hemifpheres,  does  not  appear,  and 
therefore  we  mud  ft  ill  fuppofe  the  Torrid  Zone  to 
have  been  the  Barrier  betwixt  them,  which  nothing 
could  pafs  either  way. 

We  have  now  examin'd  and  determin’d  the  ftate 
of  the  Air,  and  of  the  Waters  in  the  Primitive  Earth, 
by  the  light  and  confequences  of  reafon  3  and  we 
muft  not  wonder  to  find  them  different  from  the 
prefent  order  of  Nature  5  what  things  are  faid  of 
them,  or  relating  to  them  in  holy  Writ,  do  teftifie  or 
imply  as  much  3  and  it  will  be  worth  our  time  to 
make  fome  reflection  upon  thofe  paflages  for  our  fur¬ 
ther  confirmation.  Mofes  tells  us,  that  the  Rainbow 
was  fet  in  the  Clouds  after  the  Deluge  3  thofe  Hea¬ 
vens  then  that  never  had  a  Rainbow  before,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  of  a  conftitution  very  different  from  ours.  And 
S.  Peter  doth  formally  and  exprefly  tell  us,  that  the 
Old  Heavens ,  or  the  Ante-diluvian  Heavens  had  adif-  ; 
ferent  cofiftitution  from  ours,  and  particularly,  that 
they  were  compos'd  or  conftituted  of  Water  3  which 
Philofophy  of  the  Apoftle's  maybeeafily  underftood, 
if  we  attend  to  two  things,  firft,  that  the  Heavens  he 
fpeaks  of,  were  not  the  Starry  Heavens,  but  the  Aerial 
Heavens,  or  the  Regions  of  our  Air,  where  the  Me¬ 
teors  are  3  Secondly,  that  there  were  no  Meteors  in 
thofe  Regions,  or  in  thofe  Heavens,  till  the  Deluge, 
but  watery  Meteors,  and  therefore,  he  fays,  they  con¬ 
fided  ofWater.  And  this  (hows  the  foundation  up¬ 
on  which  that  defeription  is  made,  how  coherently 
the  Apoftle  argues,  and  how  juftly  he  diftinguifheth 
the  firft  Heavens  from  the  prefent  Heavens,  or  rather 
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oppofeth  them  one  to  another  3  bccaufe  as  thofe  were 
conftituted  of  Water  and  watery  Meteors  only,  fo 
the  prefent  Heavens,  he  faith,  have  treafures  of  Fire, 
fiery  Exhalations  and  Meteors,  and  a  difpofition  to 
become  the  Executioners  of  the  Divine  wrath  and 
decrees  in  the  final  Conflagration  of  the  Earth. 

This  minds  me  alfo  of  the  Celeflial  Waters ,  or  the 
Waters  above  the  Firmament,  which  Scripture  fome- 
times  mentions,  and  which,  methinks,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plain’d  fo  fitly  and  emphatically  upon  any  fuppofiti- 
011  as  this  of  ours.  Thofe  who  place  them  above  the 
Starry  Heavens,  feem  neither  to  underftand  Aftrono- 
my  nor  Philofophy  3  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  no¬ 
thing  be  underftood  by  them,  but  the  Clouds  and 
the  middle  Region  of  the  Air,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  me¬ 
thinks  that  was  no  fuch  eminent  and  remarkable  thing, 
as  to  deferve  a  particular  commemoration  by  Mofes 
in  his  fix  days  work  3  but  if  we  underftand  them,  not  as 
they  are  now,  but  as  they  were  then,  the  only  Source  of 
Waters,  or  the  only  Source  of  Waters  upon  that  Earth, 
(  for  they  had  not  one  drop  of  Water  but  what  was 
Celeftial, )  this  gives  it  a  new  force  and  Emphafis :  Be- 
fides,  the  whole  middle  Region  having  no  other  fort  of 
Meteors  but  them,  that  made  it  ftill  the  greater  Angu¬ 
larity, and  more  worthy  commemoration.As  for  the  Ri¬ 
vers  of  Paradife ,  there  is  nothing  faid  concerning  their 
Source,  or  their  iftue,  that  is  either  contrary  to  this,  or 
that  is  not  agreeable  to  the  general  account  we  have 
given  of  the  Waters  and  Rivers  of  the  firft  Earth. 
They  are  not  faid  to  rife  from  any  Mountain,  but 
from  a  great  River,  or  a  kind  of  Lake  in  Eden ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Rivers  of  that  Earth  : 
And  as  for  their  end  and  iftue,  Mofes  doth  not  fay, 
that  they  disburthen  d  themfelves  into  this  or  that  Sea, 
as  they  ufually  do  in  the  defcription  of  great  Rivers, 
but  rather  implies,  that  they  fpent  themfelves  in  com- 
paffing  and  watering  certain  Countries,  which  falls  in 
again  very  eafily  with  our  Hyfothefis. 

But  to  return  to  the  Rainbow,  which  we  menti¬ 
on'd  before,  and  is  not  to  be  paft  over  fo  flightly. 
This  we  fay,  is  a  Creature  of  the  modern  World,  and 
was  not  feen  nor  known  before  the  Flood.  Mofes 
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(  Gen.  <?.  12,  13.)  plainly  intimates  as  much,  or  ra¬ 
ther  diredtly  affirms  it  5  for  he  fays,  The  Bow  was  fet 
in  the  Clouds  after  the  Deluge,  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  promife  or  Covenant  which  God  made  with  Noah , 
that  he  would  drown  the  World  no  more  with  Wa¬ 
ter.  And  how  could  it  be  a  fign  of  this,  or  given  as 
a  pledge  and  confirmation  of  fuch  a  promife,  if  it  was 
in  the  Clouds  before,  and  with  no  relation  to  this 
promife  ?  and  flood  there,  it  may  be,  when  the  World 
was  going  to  be  drown  d.  This  would  have  been  but 
cold  comfort  to  Noah ,  to  have  had  fuch  a  pledge  of 
the  Divine  veracity.  Youl  fay,  it  may  be,  that  it 
was  not  a  fign  or  pledge  that  fignified  naturally,  but 
voluntarily  only,  and  by  Divine  inftitution  5  I  am  of 
opinion,  I  confefs,  that  it  fignifi’d  naturally,  and  by 
connexion- with  the  effect,  importing  thus  much,  that 
the  ftate  of  Nature  was  chang’d  from  what  it  was 
before,  and  fo  chang’d,  that  the  Earth  was  no  more 
in  a  condition  to  perifli  by  Water.  But  however,  let 
us  grant  that  it  fignified  only  by  inftitution  5  to  make 
it  fignificant  in  this  fence,  it  muft  be  fomething  new, 
otherwife  it  could  not  fignifie  any  thing  new,  or  be 
the  confirmation  of  a  new  promife.  If  God  Almigh¬ 
ty  had  faid  to  Noah,  I  make  a  promife  to  you,  and  to 
all  living  Creatures,  that  the  World  fhall  never  be 
deftroy’d  by  Water  again,  and  for  confirmation  of 
this,  Behold,  I  fet  the  Sun  in  the  Firmament :  Would 
this  have  been  any  ftrengthning  of  Noah's  faith,  or 
any  fatisfadtion  to  his  mind?  Why,  fays  Noah,  the 
Sun  was  in  the  Firmament  when  the  Deluge  came, 
and  was  a  fpedfator  of  that  fad  Tragedy  5  why  may  it 
not  be  fo  again  ?  what  fign  or  aflurance  is  this  againft 
a  fecond  Deluge  i  When  God  gives  a  fign  in  the  Hea¬ 
vens,  or  on  the  Earth,  of  any  Prophecy  or  promife 
to  be  fulfill’d,  it  muft  be  by  fomething  new,  or  by 
fome  change  wrought  in  Nature  5  whereby  God  doth 
teftifie  to  us,  that  he  is  able  and  willing  to  ftand  to 
his  promife.  God  fays  to  the  Prophet,  Asf  a  fign  of 
the  Lord  $  Asf  it  either  in  the  depth,  or  in  the  height  jj-a 
above :  And  when  the  Prophet  would  ask  no  fign,  God 
gives  one  uiiaskt.  Behold,  a  Virgin  fhall  conceive  and 
bear  a  Son .  So  when  Zachary  was  promis’d  a  Son,  he 
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asketh  for  a  fign,  Whereby  Jhall  I  know  this  ?  for  I  am 
old ,  and  my  Wife  well  fir ic ken  in  years  3  and  the  fign  gi¬ 
ven  him  was,  that  he  became  dumb,  and  continued 
fo  till  the  promife  was  fulfill’d.  So  in  other  inftances 
of  figns  given  in  external  Nature,  as  the  fign  given  to 
King  Hezekiah  for  his  recovery,  and  to  Gideon  for  his 
victory  3  to  confirm  the  promife  made  to  Hezekiah , 
the  fhadow  went  back  ten  degrees  in  Ahaz^  Dial  :  And 
for  Gideon ,  his  Fleece  was  wet ,  and  all  the  ground  about 
it  dry  3  and  then  to  change  the  trial,  it  was  dry ,  and  all 
the  ground  about  it  wet.  Thefe  were  all  figns  very 
proper,  fignificant,  and  fatisfa&ory,  having  fomething 
furprifing  and  extraordinary,  yet  thefe  were  figns  by 
inftitution  only  3  and  to  be  fuch  they  muft  have  fome¬ 
thing  new  and  lfrange,  as  a  mark  of  the  hand  of  God, 
otherwife  they  can  have  no  force  or  fignificancy.  If 
every  thing  be  as  it  was  before,  and  the  face  of  Na¬ 
ture,  in  all  its  parts,  the  very  fame,  it  cannot  fignifie 
any  thing  new,  nor  any  new  intention  in  the  Author 
of  Nature  3  and  confequently,  cannot  be  a  fign  or 
pledge,  a  token  or  afliirance  of  the  accomplifhment  of 
any  new  Covenant  or  promife  made  by  him. 

This,  methinks,  is  plain  to  common  Senfe,  and  to 
every  mans  Reafon  3  but  becaufe  it  is  a  thing  of  im¬ 
portance,  to  prove  that  there  was  no  Rainbow  before 
the  Flood,  and  will  confirm  a  confiderable  part  of  this 
Theory,  by  difeovering  what  the  ftate  of  the  Air  was 
in  the  Old  World,  give  me  leave  to  argue  it  a  little 
further,  and  to  remove  fome  prejudices  that  may 
keep  others  from  aftenting  to  clear  Reafon.  I  know 
tis  ufually  faid,  that  figns,  like  words,  fignifie  any 
thing  by  inftitution,  or  may  be  applied  to  any  thing 
by  the  will  of  the  Impofer  3  as  hanging  out  a  white 
Flag  is  calling  for  mercy,  a  Bufh  at  the  door,  a  fign 
of  Wine  to  be  fold,  and  fuch  like.  But  thefe  are  in- 
ftances  nothing  to  our  purpofe,  thefe  are  figns  of 
fomething  prefent,  and  that  fignifie  only  by  ufe  and 
repeated  experience  3  we  are  fpeaking  of  figns  of  ano¬ 
ther  nature,  given  in  confirmation  of  a  promife,  or 
threatning,  or  prophecy,  and  given  with  defign  to 
cure  our  unbelief,  or  to  excite  and  beget  in  us  Faith 
in  God,  in  the  Prophet,  or  in  the  Promifer  3  fuch 
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figns,  I  fay,  when  they  are  wrought  in  external  Na¬ 
ture,  muft  be  fome  new  Appearance,  and  muft  there¬ 
by  induce  us  to  believe  the  effeCf,  or  more  to  believe 
it,  than  if  there  had  been  no  fign,  but  only  the  affir¬ 
mation  of  the  Promifer  3  for  otherwife  the  pretend¬ 
ed  fign  is  a  meer  Cypher  and  fuperfluity.  But  a  thing 
that  obtain'd  before,  and  in  the  fame  manner  (  even 
when  that  came  topafs  which  we  are  now  promis'd, 
fhall  not  come  to  pafs  again  )  fignifies  no  more,  than 
if  there  had  been  no  fign  at  all,  it  can  neither  fignifie 
another  courfe  in  Nature,  nor  another  purpofe  in 
God  3  and  therefore  is  perfectly  infignificant.  Some 
inftance  in  the  Sacraments,  Jewilh  or  Chriftian,  and 
make  them  figns  in  fuch  a  fence  as  the  Rainbow  is  : 
But  thofe  are  rather  Symbolical  reprefentations  or 
commemorations  3  and  fome  of  them,  marks  of  di- 
ftinftion  and  confecration  of  our  felves  to  God  in 
fuch  a  Religion ;  They  were  alfo  new,  and  very  parti¬ 
cular  when  firft  inftituted  3  but  all  fuch  inftances  fall 
lhort,  and  do  not  reach  the  cafe  before  us  3  we  are 
fpeaking  of  figns  confirmatory  of  a  promife,  when 
there  is  fomething  affirm'd  de  future ,  and  to  give  us  a 
further  argument  of  the  certainty  of  it,  and  of  the 
power  and  veracity  of  the  Promifer,  a  fign  is  given  : 
This  we  fay,  muft  indifpenfably  be  fomething  new, 
otherwife  it  cannot  have  the  nature,  vertue,  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  fign. 

We  have  feen  how  incongruous  it  wTould  be  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  Rainbow  appear'd  before  the  Deluge, 
and  how  dead  a  fign  that  would  make  it,  how  forc'd, 
fruitlefs  and  ineffectual,  as  to  the  promife  it  was  to 
confirm  3  Let  us  now  on  the  other  hand  fuppofe, 
that  it  firft  appear'd  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth 
after  the  Deluge,  How  proper,  and  how  appofite  a 
fign  would  this  be  for  Providence  to  pitch  upon,  to 
confirm  the  promife  made  to  Noah  and  his  pofterity. 
That  the  World  fhould  be  no  more  deftroy'd  by 
Water.  It  had  a  fecret  connexion  with  the  effed:  it 
felf,  and  was  fo  far  a  natural  fign  3  but  however  ap¬ 
pearing  firft  after  the  Deluge,  and  in  a  watery  Cloud, 
there  was,  methinks,  a  great  eafinefs,  and  propriety  of 
application  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  And  if  we  fuppofe. 
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that  while  God  Almighty  was  declaring  his  promife 
to  Noab>  and  the  fign  of  it,  there  appear'd  at  the  fame 
time  in  the  Clouds  a  fair  Rainbow,  that  marvellous 
and  beautiful  Meteor,  which  Noah  had  never  feen  be¬ 
fore  3  it  could  not  but  make  a  mod  lively  impreflion 
upon  him,  quickning  his  Faith,  and  giving  him  com¬ 
fort  and  affurance,  that  God  would  be  faithful  to  his 
promife. 

Nor  ought  we  to  wonder,  that  Interpreters  have 
commonly  gone  the  other  way,  and  fuppos'd  that  the 
Rainbow  was  before  the  Flood  3  This,  I  fay,  was  no 
wonder  in  them,  for  they  had  no  Theory  that  could 
anfwer  to  any  other  interpretation:  And  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Texts  of  Scripture  that  concern  na¬ 
tural  things,  they  commonly  bring  them  down  to 
their  own  Philofophy  and  Notions  :  As  we  have  a 
great  inftance  in  that  dikourfe  of  S.  Peters ,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Deluge,  and  the  Ante-diluvian  Heavens,  and 
Earth,  which  for  want  of  a  Theory,  they  have  been 
fear ce  able  to  make  fence  of  3  for  they  have  forc'dly 
applfd  to  the  prefent  Earth,  or  the  prefent  form  of 
the  Earth,  what  plainly  refpecTed  another.  A  like  in- 
ftance  we  have  in  the  Mofaical  Abyffc,  or  Tehom-Rabba , 
by  whofe  difruption  the  Deluge  was  made  3  this  they 
knew  not  well  what  to  make  of,  and  fo  have  general¬ 
ly  interpreted  it  of  the  Sea,  or  of  our  Subterraneous 
Waters  3  without  any  propriety,  either  as  to  the  word, 
or  as  to  the  fence.  A  third  inftance  is  this  of  the 
Rainbow,  where  their  Philofophy  hath  mifguided 
them  again  3  for  to  give  them  their  due,  they  do  not 
alledge  nor  pretend  to  alledge  any  thing  from  the 
Text,  that  fhould  make  them  interpret  thus,  or  think 
the  Rainbow  was  before  the  Flood  3  but  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  go  by  certain  reafons,  as  that  the  Clouds 
were  before  the  Flood,  therefore  the  Rainbow  3  and 
if  the  Rainbow  was  not  before  the  Flood,  then  all 
things  were  not  made  within  the  fix  days  Creation  : 
To  whom  thefe  reafons  are  convibtive,  they  mud  be 
led  into  the  fame  belief  with  them,  but  not  by  any 
thing  in  the  Text,  nor  in  the  true  Theory,  at  leaf!  if 
Ours  be  fo  3  for  by  that  you  fee  that  the  Vapours 
were  never  condens'd  into  drops,  nor  into  Rain  in 

the 
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the  temperate  and  inhabited  Climates  of  that  Earth, 
and  confequently  there  could  never  be  the  producti¬ 
on  or  appearance  of  this  Bow  in  the  Clouds,  Thus 
much  concerning  the  Rainbow. 

To  recolleCt  our  felves,  and  conclude  this  Chapter, 
and  the  whole  difquifition  concerning  the  Waters  of 
the  Primitive  Earth  $  wefeemto  havefo  well  fatisfied 
the  difficulties  propos'd  in  the  beginning  of  the  Chapter, 
that  they  have  rather  given  us  an  advantage  5  a  better 
difeovery,  and  fuch  a  new  profpeCt  of  that  Earth,  as 
makes  it  not  only  habitable,  but  more  fit  to  be 
Paradifiacal.  The  pleafantnefs  of  the  fite  of  Paradife 
is  made  to  confift  chiefly  in  two  things,  its  Waters, 
and  its  Trees,  (  Gen.  2.  and  Chap.  13.  10.  Eze 4  3l-  8.) 
and  confidering  the  richnefs  of  that  firft  foil  in  the 
Primitive  Earth,  it  could  not  but  abound  in  Trees, 
as  it  did  in  Rivers  and  Rivulets  5  and  be  wooded  like 
a  Grove,  as  it  was  water'd  like  a  Garden,  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  Climates  of  it  5  foas  it  would  not  be,  methinks, 
fo  difficult  to  find  one  Paradife  there,  as  not  to  find 
more  than  one. 


CHAP.  VI. 

<zJ[  TecolleBion  and  Teyiew  of  what  hath  been  faid 
concerning  the  Trimitiye  Earth  •  with  a  more 

o  ' 

full  Surrey  of  the  State  of  the  firfi  W orldy  Ufa* 
tural  and  Ciyil,  and  the  comparifon  of  it  with  the 
prefent  W orld. 

WE  have  now,  in  a  good  meafure,  finifht  our 
defeription  of  the  firft  and  Ante-diluvian 
Earth  5  And  as  Travellers,  when  they  fee  ftrange 
Countries,  make  it  part  of  their  pleafure  and  im¬ 
provement,  to  compare  them  with  their  own,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  differences,  and  wherein  they  excel,  or  come 
fhort  of  one  another  :  So  it  will  not  be  unpleafant, 

nor  unufeful,  it  may  be,  having  made  a  difeovery, 

not 
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not  of  a  new  Country,  but  of  a  new  World,  and 
travelfd  it  over  in  our  thoughts  and  fancy,  now  to 
fit  down  and  compare  it  with  our  own  :  And  ’twill 
be  no  hard  task,  from  the  general  differences  which 
we  have  taken  notice  of  already,  to  obferve  what  lef- 
fer  would  anfe,  and  what  the  whole  face  of  Nature 
would  be. 

Tis  alfo  one  fruit  of  travelling,  that  by  feeing  va¬ 
riety  of  places  and  people,  of  humours,  fafhions,  and 
forms  of  living,  it  frees  us,  by  degrees,  from  that  pe¬ 
dantry  and  littlenels  of  Spirit,  whereby  we  are  apt  to 
cenfure  every  thing  for  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  that  is 
not  according  to  our  own  way,  and  the  mode  of  our 
own  Country  5  But  if  inftead  of  eroding  the  Seas, 
we  could  watt  our  felves  over  to  our  neighbouring 
Planets,  we  fhould  meet  with  fuch  varieties  there, 
both  in  Nature  and  Mankind,  as  would  very  much 
enlarge  our  thoughts  and  Souls,  and  help  to  cure 
thole  difeafes  of  little  minds,  that  make  themtrouble- 
fome  to  others,  as  well  as  uneafie  to  themfelyes. 

But  feeing  our  heavy  Bodies  are  not  made  for  fuch 
Voyages,  the  beft  and  greateff  thing  we  can  do  in  this 
kind,  is  to  make  a  Survey  and  reflection  upon  the 
Ante-diluvian  Earth,  which  in  fome  fence  was  another 
World  from  this,  and  it  may  be,  as  different  as  fome 
two  Planets  are  from  one  another.  We  have  declar’d 
already  the  general  grounds  upon  which  we  muff; 
proceed,  and  muff  now  trace  the  confequences  of 
them,  and  drive  them  down  into  particulars,  which 
will  fhow  us  in  moil  things,  wherein  that  Earth,  or 
that  World  differ’d  from  the  prefent.  The  Form  of 
that  Earth,  and  its  fituation  to  the  Sun,  were  two  of 
its  molt  fundamental  differences  from  ours  5  As  to 
the  form  of  it,  ’twas  all  one  fmooth  Continent,  one 
continued  lurface  of  earth,  without  any  Sea,  any 
Mountains,  or  Rocks 3  any  Holes,  Dens  or  Caverns: 
And  the  fituation  of  it  to  the  Sun  was  fuch  as  made  a 
perpetual  iEquinox.  Thefe  two  joyn’d  together,  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  new  Aitronomy,  Meteorology, 
Hydrography  and  Geography  5  luch  as  were  proper 
and  peculiar  to  that  World.  The  Earth  by  this 
means  having  its  Axis  parallel  to  the  Axis  ofthe  Eclip- 
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tick,  the  Heavens  would  appear  in  another  pofture  i 
And  their  diurnal  motion,  which  is  imputed  to  the 
Primum  Mobile ,  and  fuppos’d  to  be  upon  the  Poles  of 
the  JEquator,  would  then  be  upon  the  fame  Poles 
with  the  fecond  and  Periodical  motions  of  the  Orbs 
and  Planets,  namely,  upon  the  Polej  of  the  Ecliptick  5 
by  which  means  the  Phenomena  of  the  Heavens  would 
be  more  Ample  and  regular,  and  much  of  that  intang- 
lednefs  and  perplexity,  which  we  find  now  in  Afiro- 
nomy,  would  be  taken  away,  Whether  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon  would  fufferany  Eclipfes  then,  cannot  well 
be  determin'd,  unlefs  one  knew  what  the  courfe  of  the 
Moon  was  at  that  time,  or  whether  Ihe  was  then 
come  into  our  neighbourhood  :  Her  prefence  feems 
to  have  been  lefs  needful  when  there  were  no  long 
Winter-nights,  nor  the  great  Pool  of  the  Sea  to  move 
or  govern. 

As  for  the  Regions  of  the  Air  and  the  Meteors, 
we  have  in  the  preceding  Chapter  fet  down  what  the 
ftate  of  them  would  be,  and  in  how  much  a  better 
order,  and  more  peaceable  that  Kingdom  was,  till 
the  Earth  was  broken  and  difplac'd,  and  the  courfe 
of  Nature  chang'd  :  Nothing  violent,  nothing  fright¬ 
ful,  nothing  troublefome  or  incommodious  to  Man¬ 
kind  came  from  above,  but  the  countenance  of  the 
Eleavens  was  always  fmooth  and  ferene.  I  have  of¬ 
ten  thought  it  a  very  defirable  piece  of  power,  if  a 
man  could  but  command  a  fair  day,  when  he  had 
occafion  for  it,  for  himfelf,  or  for  his  friends  3  ’tis 
more  than  the  greateft  Prince  or  Potentate  upon  Earth 
can  do5,yet  they  never  wanted  one  in  that  World, 
nor  ever  fee  a  foul  one.  Befides,  they  had  conftant 
breezes  from  the  motion  of  the  Earth,  and  the  courfe 
of  the  Vapours,  which  cooPd  the  open  Plains,  and 
made  the  weather  temperate,  as  well  as  fair.  But  we 
have  fpoken  enough  in  other  places  upon  this  fubjedt 
of  the  Air  and  the  Heavens,  Let  us  now  defcend  to 
the  Earth. 

The  EartR  was  divided  into  two  Hemifpheres,  fepa- 
rated  by  the  Torrid  Zone,  which  at  that  time  was 
uninhabitable,  and  utterly  unpaffable  5  fo  as  the  two 
Hemifpheres  made  two  diftindt  Worlds,  which  had 
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no  manner  of  commerce  or  communication  one  with 
another.  The  Southern  Hemifphere  the  Ancients 
call'd  Antichthon ,  the  Oppofite  Earth ,  or  the  Other  World. 
And  this  name  and  notion  remain'd  long  after  the  rea- 
fon  of  it  had  ceaft.  Juft  as  the  Torrid  Zone  was  ge¬ 
nerally  accounted  uninhabitable  by  the  Ancients,  even 
in  their  time,  becaufe  it  really  had  been  fo  once,  and 
the  Tradition  remain’d  uncorredted,  when  the  caufes 
were  taken  away  5  namely,  when  the  Earth  had 
chang'd  itspoftureto  the  Sun  after  the  Deluge. 

This  may  be  lookt  upon  as  the  firft  divifion  of  that 
Primaeval  Earth,  into  two  Hemifpheres,  naturally  fe¬ 
ver'd  and  difunited  :  But  it  was  alfo  divided  into  five 
Zones,  two  Frigid,  two  Temperate,  and  the  Torrid  be¬ 
twixt  them.  And  this  diftindtion  of  the  Globe  into 
five  Zones,  I  think,  did  properly  belong  to  that  Ori¬ 
ginal  Earth,  and  Primitive  Geography,  and  improper¬ 
ly,  and  by  tranflation  only  to  the  prelent.  For  all  the 
Zones  of  our  Earth  are  habitable,  and  their  diftindti- 
ons  are  in  a  manner  but  imaginary,  not  fixt  by  Na¬ 
ture  3  whereas  in  that  Earth  where  the  Rivers  fail  d, 
and  the  Regions  became  uninhabitable,  by  reafon  of 
drinefs  and  heat,  there  begun  the  Torrid  Zone  3  and 
where  the  Regions  became  uninhabitable,  by  Reafon 
of  cold  and  moifture,  there  begun  the  Frigid  Zone  5 
and  thefe  being  determin'd,  they  became  bounds  on 
either  fide  to  the  Temperate.  But  all  this  was  alter'd 
when  the  pofturc  of  the  Earth  was  chang'd  3  and 
chang'd  for  that  very  purpofe,  as  fome  of  the  Anci¬ 
ents  have  faid,  That  the  7ini7ihabitable  parts  of  the  Earth 
might  become  habitable.  Yet  though  there  was  lo  much 
of  the  firft  Earth  uninhabitable,  there  remain'd  as 
much  to  be  inhabited  as  we  have  now  3  for  the  Sea, 
fince  the  breaking  up  of  the  Abyfle,  hath  taken  away 
half  of  the  Earth  from  us,  a  great  part  whereof  was 
to  them  good  Land.  Befides,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  Torrid-  Zone  was  of  that  extent  we  make  it 
now,  twenty  three  degrees  and  more  on  either  fide  of 
the  ^Equator  5  thefe  bounds  are  fet  only  by  theTro- 
picks,  and  the  Tropicksby  the  obliquity  of  thecourfe 
of  the  Sun,  or  of  the  pofture  of  the  Earth,  winch  was 
not  in  that  World.  Where  the  Rivers  ftopt,  there 
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the  Torrid  Zone  would  begin,  but  the  Sun  was  direct¬ 
ly  perpendicular  to  no  part  of  it,  but  the  middle. 

How  the  Rivers  flow'd  in  the  firft  Earth  we  have 
before  explain'd  fufficiently,  and  what  parts  the  Ri¬ 
vers  did  not  reach  were  turn'd  into  Sands  and  De¬ 
farts  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun  3  for  I  cannot  eafily  ima¬ 
gine,  that  the  Sandy  Defarts  of  the  Earth  were  made 
fo  at  firft,  immediately  and  from  the  beginning  of 
the  World  3  from  what  caufes  fhould  that  be,  and  to 
what  purpofe?  But  in  thofe  TraCts  of  the  Earth  that 
*  were  not  refrefht  with  Rivers  and  moifture,  which 
cement  the  parts,  the  ground  would  moulder  and 
crumble  into  little  pieces,  and  then  thofe  pieces  by 
the  heat  of  the  Sun  were  bak'd  into  Stone.  And  this 
would  come  to  pafs  chiefly  in  the  hot  and  fcorch'd  Re¬ 
gions  of  the  Earth, though  it  might  happen  fometimes 
where  there  was  not  that  extremity  of  heat,  if  by  any 
chance  a  place  wanted  Rivers  and  Water  to  keep  the 
Earth  in  due  temper  3  but  thofe  Sands  would  not  be 
fo  early  or  ancient  as  the  other.  As  for  greater  loofe 
Stones,  and  rough  Pebbles,  there  were  none  in  that 
Earth  3  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha ,  when  the  Dgluge  was 
over,  found  new-made  Stones  to  caft  behind  their 
backs  3  the  bones  of  their  mother  Earth,  which  then 
were  broken  in  pieces,  in  that  great  mine. 

As  for  Plants  and  Trees,  we  cannot  imagine  but 
that  they  muft  needs  abound  in  the  Primitive  Earth,  fee¬ 
ing  it  was  fo  well  water'd,  and  had  a  loil  fo  fruitful  3  A 
new  unlabour’d  foil,  replenilht  with  the  Seeds  of  all 
Vegetables  3  and  a  warm  Sun  that  would  call  upon 
Nature  early  for  her  Firft-fruits,  to  be  offerr'd  up  at  the 
beginning  of  her  courfe.  Nature  had  a  wild  luxuri- 
ancy  at  firft,  which  humane  induftry  by  degrees  gave 
form  and  order  to  5  The  Waters  flow'd  with  a  con- 
ftant  and  gentle  Current,  and  were  eafily  led  which 
way  the  Inhabitants  had  a  mind,  for  their  ufe,  or  for 
their  pleafure  3  and  fhady  Trees,  which  grow  beft  in 
moift  and  warm  Countries,  grac'd  the  Banks  of  their 
Rivers  or  Canals.  But  that  which  was  the  beauty  and 
crown  of  all,  was  their  perpetual  Spring,  the  Fields 
always  green,  the  Flowers  always  frgfh,  and  the  Trees 
always  cover'd  with  Leaves  and  Fruit  :  But  we  have 
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occafionally  fpoken  of  tbefe  things  in  feveral  places, 
and  may  do  again  hereafter,  and  therefore  need  not 
inlarge  upon  them  here. 

As  for  Subterraneous  things,  Metals  and  Minerals, 

I  believe  they  had  none  in  the  firft  Earth  3  and  the 
happier  they  5  no  Gold,  nor  Silver,  nor  courfer  Me¬ 
tals.  The  ufe  of  thefe  is  either  imaginary,  or  in  fuch 
works,  as,  by  the  conftitution  of  their  World,  they 
had  little  occafion  for.  And  Minerals  are  either  for 
Medicine,  which  they  had  no  need  of  further  than 
Herbs  3  or  for  Materials  to  certain  Arts,  which  were  . 
not  then  in  ufe,  or  were  fupplfd  by  other  ways. 
Thefe  Subterraneous  things,  Metals  and  metallick  Mi¬ 
nerals,  are  Factitious,  not  Original  bodies,  coeval 
with  the  Earth  3  but  are  made  ip  procefs  of  time,  af¬ 
ter  long  preparations  and  concoctions,  by  the  action 
of  the  Sun  within  the  bowels  of  the  Earth.  And  if 
the  Stamina  or  principles  of  them  rife  from  the  lower 
Regions  that  lie  under  the  Abyfte,  as  I  am  apt  to  think 
they  do,  it  doth  not  feem  probable,  that  they  could 
be  drawn  through  fuch  a  mafs  of  Waters,  or  that 
the  heat  of  the  Sun  could  on  a  hidden  penetrate  fo 
deep,  and  lac  able  to  loofen  them,  and  raife  them  into 
the  exterior  Earth.  And  as  the  firft  Age  of  the  World 
was  call'd  Golden ,  though  it  knew  not  what  Gold 
was  3  fo  the  following  Ages  had  their  names  from  fe¬ 
veral  Metals,  which  lay  then  afleep  in  the  dark  and 
deep  womb  of  Nature,  and  fee  not  the  Sun  till  many 
Years  and  Ages  afterwards. 

Having  run  through  the  feveral  Regions  of  Nature, 
from  top  to  bottom,  from  the  Heavens  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Earth,  and  made  fome  obfervations  upon 
their  order  in  the  Ante-diluvian  World  3  Let  us  now 
look  upon  Man  and  other  living  Creatures,  that  make 
the  Supenour  and  Animate  part  of  Nature.  We 
have  obferv'd,  and  fufficiently  fpoken  to  that  diffe¬ 
rence  betwixt  the  men  of  the  old  World,  and  thofe 
of  the  prefent  in  point  of  Longevity,  and  given  the 
reafons  of  it  3  but-  wemuft  not  imagine,  that  this  long 
life  was  peculiar  to  Man,  all  other  Animals  had  their 
ihare  of  it,  and  were  in  their  proportion  longer-liv’d 
than  they  are  now.  Nay,  not  only  Animals,  but  alfo 
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Vegetables,  and  the  forms  of  all  living  things  were 
far  more  permanent  5  The  Trees  of  the  Field  and  of 
the  Foreft,  in  all  probability,  out-laded  the  lives  of 
Men  5  and  I  do  not  know  but  the  firft  Groves  of  Pines 
and  Cedars  that  grew  out  of  the  Earth,  or  that  were 
planted  in  the  Garden  of  God,  might  be  {landing  Ez-ek.  3 
when  the  Deluge  came,  and  fee,  from  firft  to  laft,  the 
entire  courfe  and  period  of  a  World. 

We  might  add  here,  with  S.  Auftin ,  another  ob-Cry  ■Dci 
fervation,  both  concerning  Men  and  other  living  hh.\y.c.9 
Creatures  in  the  firft  World,  that  They  were  greater, 
as  well  as  longer-liv'd,  than  they  are  at  prefent.  This 
feems  to  be  a  very  reafonable  conjecture,  for  theftate 
of  every  thing  that  hath  life,  is  divided  into  the  time 
of  its  growth,  its  confiftency,  and  its  decay  5  and 
when  the  whole  duration  is  longer,  every  one  of 
thefe  parts,  though  not  always  in  like  proportions, 
will  be  longer.  Wc  mull  fuppofe  then,  that  the 
growth  both  in  Men  and  other  Animals  lafted  longer 
in  that  World  than  it  doth  now,  and  confequently 
carried  their  Bodies  both  to  a  greater  height  and  bulk. 

And  in  like  manner,  their  Trees  -would  be  both  taller, 
and  every  way  bigger  than  ours  5  neither  were  they 
in  any  danger  there  to  be  blown  down  by  Winds  and 
Storms,  or  ftruck  with  Thunder,  though  they  had 
been  as  high  as  the  /Egyptian  Pyramids  5  and  whatfo- 
ever  their  height  was,  if  they  had  Roots  and  Trunks 
proportionable,  and  were  ftreight  and  well  pois’d, 
they  would  (land  firm,  and  with  a  greater  majefty. 

The  Fowls  of  Heaven  making  their  Hefts  in  their  Boughs , 
and  under  their  fhadow  the  Be  aft  s  of  the  Field  bringing 
forth  their  Toung .  When  things  are  fairly  poflible  in 
their  caufes,  and  poflible  in  feveral  degrees*  higher  or 
lower,  'tis  weaknefs  of  Spirit  in  us,  to  think  there  is 
nothing  in  Nature,  but  in  that  one  way,  or  in  that 
one  degree  that  we  are  us'd  to.  That  Allegorical 
defcription  of  the  glory  of  Affyria  in  Ezekiel  (  Chap . 

31.  )  by  allufion  to  Trees,  and  particularly  to  the 
Trees  of  Varadife ,  was  chiefly  for  the  greatnefs  and 
ftatelinefs  of  them  5  and  there  is  all  fairnefs  of  reafon 
to  believe,  that  in  that  firft  Earth,  both  the  Birds  of 
the  Air,  and  the  Beads  of  the  Field,  and  the  Trees,  and 
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their  Fruit,  were  all  in  their  feveral  kinds  more  large 
and  goodly  than  Nature  produces  any  now. 

So  much  in  Ihort  concerning  the  Natural  World* 
Inanimate  or  Animate  5  We  fhould  now  take  a  pro- 
fpedt  of  the  Moral  World  of  that  time,  or  of  the 
Civil  and  Artificial  World  5  what  the  order  and  Oe- 
conomy  of  thefe  was,  what  the  manner  of  living,  and 
how  the  Scenes  of  humane  life  were  different  from 
ours  at  prefent.  The  Ancients,  efpecially  the  Poets, 
in  their  defcription  of  the  Golden  Age,  exhibit  to  us 
an  Order  of  things,  and  a  Form  of  life  very  remote 
from  any  thing  we  fee  in  our  days  5  but  they  are  not 
to  be  trufted  in  all  particulars,  many  times  they  ex¬ 
aggerate  matters  on  purpofe,  that  they  may  feem 
more  ffrange,  or  more  great,  and  by  that  means 
move  and  pleafe  us  more.  A  Moral  or  Philofophic, 4 
Hifiory  of  the  World  well  writ,  would  certainly  be  a 
very  ufeful  work,  to  obferve  and  relate  how  the 
Scenes  of  Humane  life  have  chang’d  in  feveral  Ages, 
the  Modes  and  Forms  of  living,  in  what  fimplicity 
Men  begun  at  firff,  and  by  what  degrees  they  came 
out  of  that  way,  by  luxury,  ambition,  improvement, 
or  changes  in  Nature  5  then  what  new  forms  and 
modifications  were  fuperadded  by  the  invention  of 
Arts,  what  by  Religion,  what  by  Superftition.  This 
would  be  a  view  of  things  more  inftrudtive,  and  more 
fatisfadtory,  than  to  know  what  Kings  Reign’d  in  luch 
an  Age,  and  what  Battles  were ,  fought  5  which  com¬ 
mon  Hiftory  teacheth,  and  teacheth  little  more.  Such 
affairs  are  but  the  little  under-plots  in  the  Tragico¬ 
medy  of  the  World  5  the  main  defign  is  of  another 
nature,  and  of  far  greater  extent  and  confequence. 
But  to  return  to  the  fubjedt  5 

As  the  Animate  World  depends  upon  the  Inanimate, 
fo  the  Civil  World  depends  upon  them  both,  and 
takes  its  meafures  from  them  :  Nature  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  (till,  and  the  affairs  of  Mankind  arc  a  fuper- 
ftrudture  that  will  be  always  proportion’d  to  it. 
Therefore  we  muff  look  back  upon  the  model  or 
picture  of  their  natural  World,  which  we  have  drawn 
before,  to  make  our  conjectures  or  judgment  of  the 
Civil  and  Artificial  that  were'  to  accompany  it.  Wc 
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obferv'd  from  their  perpetual  ^Equinox,  and  the 
fmoothnefs  of  the  Earth,  that  the  Air  would  be  al¬ 
ways  calm,  and  the  Heavens  fair,  no  cold  or  violent 
Winds,  Rains,  or  Storms,  no  extremity  of  weather  in 
any  kind,  and  therefore  they  would  need  little  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  injuries  of  the  Air  in  that  date $ 
whereas  now  one  great  part  of  the  affairs  of  life,  is  to 
preferve  our  felves  from  thofe  inconveniences,  by 
building  and  cloathing.  How  many  Hands,  arid  how 
many  Trades  are  imploy'd  about  thefe  two  things, 
which  then  were  in  a  manner  needlefs,  or  at  leaft  in 
fuch  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  that  every  man  might 
be  his  own  workman.  Tents  and  Bowers  would  keep 
them  from  all  incommodities  of  the  Air  and  weather, 
better  than  Stone-walls,  and  ftrong  Roofs  defend  us. 
now  3  and  men  are  apt  to  take  the  eafieft  ways  of 
living,  till  neceffity  or  vice  put  them  upop  others 
that  are  more  laborious,  and  more  artificial.  We  al~ 
fo  obferv’d  and  prov'd,  that  they  had  no  Sea  in  the 
Primitive  and  Ante-diluvian  World,  which  makes  a 
vaft  difference  'twixt  us  and  them  3  This  takes  up  half 
of  our  Globe,  and  a  good  part  of  Mankind  is  bufied 
with  Sea-affairs  and  Navigation.  They  had  little 
need  of  Merchandizing  then.  Nature  fupph’d  them  at 
home  with  all  neceffaries,  which  were  few,  and  they 
were  not  fo  greedy  of  fuperfluities  as  we  are.  We 
may  add  to  thefe  what  concern'd  their  Food  and  Diet  3 
Antiquity  doth  generally  fuppofe  that  men  were  not 
Carnivorous  in  thofe  Ages  of  the  World,  or  did  not 
feed  upon  Flefb,  but  only  upon  Fruit  and  Herbs.  And 
this  feems  to  be  plainly  confirm'd  by  Scripture  3  for 
after  the  Deluge  God  Almighty  gives  Noah  and  his  po- 
fterity  a  Licence  to  eat  Flefh,  (  Gen.  9.  2,  3.  )  Every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  J hall  be  meat  for  you .  Whereas 
before  in  the  new-made  Earth  God  had  prefcrib'd 
them  Herbs  and  Fruit  for  their  Diet,  Gen.  i.  29.  Be - 
hold ,  I  have  given  you  every  Herb  bearing  Seed \  which  is 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  Earth  3  and  every  Tree ,  in  the 
which  is  the  Fruit  of  a  Tree  yielding  Seed,  to  you  it  J hall 
be  for  meat.  And  of  this  Natural  Diet  they  would 
be  provided  to  their  hands,  without  further  prepara¬ 
tion,  as  the  Birds  and  the  Beafts  are. 
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Upon  thefe  general  grounds  we  may  infer  and  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  Civil  World  then,  as  well  as  the  Na¬ 
tural,  had  a  very  different  faceand  afpedt  from  what 
it  hath  now  $  for  of  thefe  Heads,  Food  and  Cloathing, 
Building  andTraffick,  with  that  train  of  Arts,  Trades 
and  Manufadtures  that  attend  them,  the  Civil  order 
of  things  is  in  a  great  meafure  conftituted  and  com¬ 
pounded  :  Thefe  make  the  bufinefs  of  life,  the  feveral 
occupations  of  Men,  the  noife  and  hurry  of  the 
World  3  Thefe  fill  our  Cities,  and  our  Fairs,  and  our 
Havens  and  Ports  5  Yet  all  thefe  fine  things  are  but 
the  effects  of  indigency  and  neceffitoufnefs,  and  were 
for  the  moft  part  needlefs  and  unknown  in  that  firft 
Bate  of  Nature.  The  Ancients  have  told  us  the  fame 
things  in  effect,  but  telling  us  them  without  their 
grounds,  which  they  themfelves  did  not  know,  they 
lookt  like  Poetical  ftories,  and  pleafant  fidtions,  and 
with  moft  men  paft  for  no  better.  We  have  fhewn 
them  in  another  light,  with  their  Reafonsand  Caufes, 
deduc’d  from  the  ftate  of  the  natural  World,  which 
is  the  Bafis  upon  which  they  ftand  3  and  this  doth  not 
only  give  them  a  juft  and  full  credibility,  but  alfo 
lays  a  foundation  for  after-thoughts,  and  further  de- 
dudtions,  when  they  meet  with  minds  difpos’d  topur- 
fue  Speculations  of  this  Nature. 

As  for  Laws,  Government,  natural  Religion,  Mili¬ 
tary  and  Judicial  affairs,  with  all  their  Equipage, 
which  make  an  higher  order  of  things  in  the  Civil 
and  Moral  World,  to  calculate  thefe  upon  the 
grounds  given,  would  be  more  difficult,  and  more 
uncertain  3  neither  do  they  at  all  belong  to  the  pre¬ 
lent  Theory.  But  from  what  we  have  already  ob- 
ferv’d,  we  may  be  able  to  make  a  better  judgment  of 
thofe  Traditional  accounts  which  the  Ancients  have 
left  us  concerning  thefe  things,  in  the  early  Ages  of 
the  World,  and  the  Primitive  ftate  of  Nature.  No 
doubt  in  thefe,  as  in  all  other  particulars,  there  was 
a  great  eafinefs  and  fimplicity  in  comparifon  of  what 
is  now,  we  are  in  a  more  pompous  forc’d  and  artifi¬ 
cial  method,  which  partly  the  change  of  Nature,  and 
partly  the  Vices  and  Vanities  of  men  have  introduc’d 
and  eftablifht.  But  thefe  things,  with  many  more, 

ought 
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ought  to  be  the  fubje<5t  of  a  Philofophic 4  Hiftory  of  the 

World,  which  we  mention'd  before. 

This  is  a  fhort  and  general  Scheme  of  the  Prime¬ 
val  World,  compar'd  with  the  Modern  5  yet  thefe 
things  did  not  equally  run  through  all  the  Parts  and 
Ages  of  it,  there  was  a  declenfion  and  degeneracy, 
both  Natural  and  Moral,  by  degrees,  and  efpecially 
towards  the  latter  end  5  but  the  principal  form  of  Na¬ 
ture  remaining  till  the  Deluge  and  the  diflblution  of 
that  Heavens  and  Earth,  till  then  alfo  this  Civil  frame 
of  things  would  ftand  in  a  great  meafure.  And 
though  fuch  a  Hate  of  Nature,  and  of  Mankind,  when 
'tis  propos'd  crudely,  and  without  its  grounds^  appear 
fabulous  or  imaginary,  yet  ’tis  really  in  it  felf  a  ft  ate, 
not  only  poftible,  but  more  eafie  and  natural,  than 
what  the  World  is  in  at  prefent.  And  if  one  of  the  old 
Ante-diluvian  Patriarchs  Ihould  rife  from  the  dead,  he 
would  be  more  furpris'd  to  fee  our  World  in  that  po- 
ftureit  is,  than  we  can  be  by  the  ftory  and  deferipti- 
on  of  his.  As  an  Indian  hath  more  reafon  to  won¬ 
der  at  the  European  modes,  than  we  have  to  wonder 
at  their  plain  manner  of  living.  'Tis  we  that  have 
left  the  trad:  of  Nature,  that  are  wrought  and  ferew’d 
up  into  artifices,  that  have  difguis'd  our  felves  5  and 
'tis  in  our  World  that  the  -  Scenes  are  chang'd,  and 
become  more  ftrange  and  Fantaftical. 

I  will  conclude  this  Difcourfe  with  an  eafie  remark, 
and  without  any  particular  Application  of  it.  'Tis  a 
ftrange  power  that  cuftom  hath  upon  weak  and  little 
Spirits  5  whofe  Thoughts  reach  no  further  than  their 
Senfes  5  and  what  they  have  feen  and  been  us'd  to, 
they  make  the  ftandard  and  meafure  of  Nature,  of 
Reafon,  and  of  all  Decorum .  Neither  are  there  any 
fort  of  men  more  pofitive  and  tenacious  of  their  petty 
opinions,  than  they  are  5  nor  more  cenfonous,  even 
to  bitternefs  and  malice.  And  ’tis  generally  lo,  that 
thofe  that  have  the  lead  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
their  beloved  opinions,  are  mo  ft  peevilh  and  impati¬ 
ent  in  the  defence  of  them.  This  fort  of  men  are  the 
laft  that  will  be  made  wife  men,  if  ever  they  be;  for 
they  have  the  worft  of  difeafes  that  accompany  igno¬ 
rance,  and  do  not  fo  much  as.  know  themfelvesto  be 
lick.  K  k  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  VII. 

I  •  4 

The  place  of  Paradife  cannot  be  determin’d  from  the 
Theory  only,  nor  from  Scripture  only  •  what  the 
fence  of  <tA nticjuity  was  concerning  it,  both  as  to 
the  fews  and  Heathens ,  and  especially  as  to  the 
Cbrijlian  Fathers  ■  That  they  generally  plac’d  it 
out  of  this  Continent,  in  the  Southern  Hernia 
fphere. 

\ 

WE  have  now  prepar'd  our  work  for  the  laft  fi- 
nilhing  ftroaks  5  deferib’d  the  firft  Earth,  and 
compar’d  it  with  the  Prefent  5  and  not  only  the  two 
Earths,  but  in  a  good  meafure  the  whole  State  and 
Oeconomy  ofthofe  two  Worlds.  It  remains  only  to 
determine  the  place  of  Paradife  in  that  Primaeval 
Earth  5  I  fay,  in  that  Primaeval  Earth,  for  we  have 
driven  the  point  fo  far  already,  that  the  feat  of  it 
could  not  be  in  the  prefent  Earth,  whofe  Form,  Site, 
and  Air  are  fo  difpos’d,  as  could  not  confift  with  the 
firft  and  moft  indifpenfable  properties  of  Paradife  : 
And  accordingly,  we  fee  with  what  ill  fuccefs  our  mo¬ 
dern  Authors  have  rang’d  over  the  Earth,  to  find  a 
fit  fpot  of  ground  to  plant  Paradife  in  *,  fome  would 
fet  it  on  the  top  of  an  high  Mountain,  that  it  might 
have  good  Air  and  fair  weather,  as  being  above  the 
Clouds,  and  the  middle  Region  3  but  then  they  were 
at  a  lofs  for  Water,  which  made  a  great  part  of  the 
pleafure  and  beauty  of  that  place  3  Others  therefore 
would  feat  it  in  a  Plain,  or  in  a  River-Ifland,  that 
they  might  have  Water  enough,  but  then  it  would  be 
fubjefl:  to  the  injuries  of  the  Air,  and  foul  weather  at 
the  feafonsofthe  Year,  from  which,  both  Rcafonand 
all  Authority  have  exempted  Paradife.  ’Tis  like  feek- 
ing  a  perfect  beauty  in  a  mortal  Body,  there  are  fo 
many  things  requir’d  to  it,  as  to  Complexion,  Fea^ 

tures* 
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tures,  Proportions  and  Air,  that  they  never  meet  alto¬ 
gether  in  one  perfon  5  neither  can  all  the  properties  of 
a  Terreftrial  Paradife  ever  meet  together  in  one  place, 
though  never  fo  well  chofen,  in  this  prefent  Earth. 

But  in  the  Primaeval  Earth,  which  we  have  defcrib'd, 
kis  eafie  to  find  a  Seat  that  had  all  thofe  beauties  and 
conveniences  3  we  have  every  where,  through  the 
temperate  Climates,  a  clear  and  conftant  Air,  a  fruit¬ 
ful  Soil,  pleafant  Waters,  and  all  the  general  cha¬ 
racters  of  Paradife ,  fo  that  the  trouble  will  be  rather 
in  that  competition,  what  part  or  Region  to  pitch 
upon  in  particular.  But  to  come  as  near  it  as  we  can; 
we  muff  remember  in  the  firft  place,  how  that  Earth 
was  divided  into  two  Hemifpheres,  dillant  and  fepara- 
ted  from  one  another,  not  by  an  imaginary  line,  but 
by  a  real  boundary  that  could  not  be  paft  3  lo  as  the 
firft  inquiry  will  be,  in  whether  of  thefe  Hemifpheres 
was  the  Seat  of  Paradife .  To  anfwer  this  only  accor¬ 
ding  to  our  Theory,  I  confefs,  I  fee  no  natural  reafon 
or  occafion  to  place  it  in  one  Hemifphere  more  than 
in  another,  I  fee  no  ground  of  difference  or  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  that  one  had  above  the  other  3  and  I  am  apt 
to  think,  that  depended  rather  upon  the  will  of  God, 
and  the  Series  of  Providence  that  was  to  follow  in  this 
Earth,  than  upon  any  natural  incapacity  in  one  of 
thefe  two  Regions  more  than  in  the  other,  for  plan¬ 
ting  in  it  the  Garden  of  God.  Neither  doth  Scrip¬ 
ture  determine,  with  any  certainty,  either  Hemifphere 
for  the  place  of  it  3  for  when  'tis  faid  to  be  in  Eden, 
or  to  be  the  Garden  of  Eden ,  'tis  no  more  than  the 
Garden  of  pleafure  or  delight,  as  the  word  fignifies  : 
And  even  the  Septuagint,  who  render  this  word  Eden , 
as  a  proper  name  twice,  (  Gen.  2.  ver.  8,  &  10. )  do 
in  the  fame  ftory  render  it  twice  as  a  common  name, 
fignifying  pleafure ,  (_  Chap.  2.  15.  and  Chap. 3.24.) 

and  fo  they  do  accordingly  render  it  in  Ezekiel (  Chap. 
31.  p,  1 6,  18.)  where  this  Garden  of  Eden  is  fpoken 
of  again.  Some  have  thought  that  the  word  Mekiddim 
(  Gen.  2.  8.  )  was  to  be  render'd  in  the  Eaft ,  or  Eaft- 
ward \  as  we  read  it,  and  therefore  determin'd  the  fite 
of  Paradife  3  but  'tis  only  the  Septuagint  Tranflate  k 
fo,  all  the  other  Greeks  Verfions,  and  S .  Jerom,  the 

K  k  2  Vulgate , 
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Vulgate ,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrafe,  and  the  Syr  lack  ren¬ 
der  it  from  the  beginning, ,  or  in  the  beginning,  or  to  that 
effect.  And  we  that  do  not  believe  the  Septuagint 
to  have  been  infallible,  or  infpir'd,  have  no  reafon  to 
prefer  their  fmgle  authority  above  all  the  reft.  Some 
alfo  think  the  place  of  Paradife  may  be  determin'd  by 
the  four  Rivers  that  are  named  as  belonging  to  it, 
and  the  Countries  they  ran  thorough  5  but  the  names 
of  thole  Rivers  are  to  me  uncertain,  and  two  of  them 
altogether  unintelligible.  Where  are  there  four  Ri¬ 
vers  in  our  Continent  that  come  from  one  Head,  as 
thefe  are  laid  to  have  done,  either  at  the  entrance  or 
ifllie  of  the  Garden.  Tis  true,  if  you  admit  our  Hy¬ 
pothecs,  concerning  the  fraction  and  difrugtion  of  the 
Earth  at  the  Deluge,  then  we  cannot  expert  to  find 
Rivers  now  as  they  were  before,  the  general  Source 
is  chang'd,  and  their  Chanels  are  all  broke  up  5  but 
if  you  do  not  admit  fuch  a  diftolution  of  the  -Earth, 
but  fuppofe  the  Deluge  to  have  been  only  like  a 
ftanding  Pool,  after  it  had  once  cover'd  the  furface 
of  the  Earth,  I  do  not  fee  why  it  fhould  make  any 
great  havock  or  confulion  in  it  5  and  they  that  go 
that  way,  are  therefore  the  more  oblig'd  to  Ihow  us 
ftill  the  Rivers  of  Paradife .  Several  of  the  Ancients, 
as  we  lhall  fhow  hereafter,  fuppos’d  thefe  four  Rivers 
to  have  their  Heads  in  the  other  Hemifphere,  and  if 
fo,  the  Seat  of  Paradife  might  be  there  too.  But  let 
■themfirft  agree  amongft  themfelves,  concerning  thefe 
Rivers,  and  the  Countries  they  run  thorough,  and  we 
will  undertake  to  Ihow,  that  there  cannot  be  any  fuch 
in  this  Continent, 

Seeing  then  neither  the  Theorv  doth  determine, 
nor  Scripture,  where  the  place  of  Paradife  was,  nor  in 
whether  Hemifphere,  we  rauft  appeal  to  Antiquity, 
or  the  opinions  of  the  Ancients  5  for  I  know  no  other 
Guide,  but  one  of  thefe  three,  Scripture,  Reafon,  and 
ancient  Tradition  *  and  where  the  two  former  are 
ftlent,  it  feems  very  reafonable  to  confult  the  third. 
And  that  our  Inquiries  may  be  comprehenfive  enough, 
we  will  confider  what  the  Jews,  what  the  Heathens , 
and  what  the  Chriftian  Fathers  have  laid  or  determin'd 
concerning  the  Seat  of  Paradife.  The  Jews  and  He¬ 
brew 
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brew  Doctors  place  it  in  neither  Hemifphere,  but  be¬ 
twixt  both,  under  the  iEquinoCtial,  as  you  may  fee 
plainly  in  Abravanel,  Mana/fes  Ben-Ifrael ,  Maimonides , 
Ebe?i  Ezra ,  and  others.  But  the  reafon  why  they  car¬ 
ried  it  no  ‘further  than  the  Line,  is  becaufe  they  fup- 
pos’d  it  certain,  as  Eben  Ezra  tells  us,  that  the  days 
and  nights  were  always  equal  in  P aradife,  and  they 
did  not  know  how  that  could  be,  unlefs  it  flood  un¬ 
der  the  iEquinoCtial.  But  we  have  fhown  another 
method,  wherein  that  perpetual  iEquinox  came  to 
pafs,  and  how  it  was  common  to  all  the  parts  and 
Climates  of  that  Earth,  which  if  they  had  been  aware 
of,  and  that  the  Torrid  Zone  at  that  time  was  utter¬ 
ly  uninhabitable,  having  remov’d  their  P aradife  fhus 
far  from  home,  they  would  probably  have  remov’d  it 
a  little  further,  into  the  temperate  Climates  of  the 
other  Hemifphere. 

The  ancient  Heathens,  Poets  and  Philofophers,  had 
the  notion  of  P aradife,  or  rather  of  feveral  Paradifes 
in  the  Earth  3  and  ’tis  remarkable,  that  they  plac’d 
them  generally,  if  not  all  of  them,  without  or  be¬ 
yond  this  Continent  3  in  the  Ocean,  or  beyond  it, 
or  in  another  Orb  or  Hemifphere.  The  Garden  of 
the  Hefperides,  the  Fortunate  Iflands ,  the  Elyfia7i 
Fields,  Ogygia,  and  Toprabane,  as  it  is  defcrib’d  by  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  with  others  fuch  like  3  which  as  they 
were  all  characteriz’d  like  fo  many  Paradifes,  fo  they 
were  all  feated  out  of  our  Continent  by  their  Geogra¬ 
phy  and  defcriptions  of  them. 

Thus  far  Antiquity  feems  to  incline  to  the  other 
Hemifphere,  or  to  fome  place  beyond  the  bounds  of 
our  Continent  for  the  Seat  of  Paradife  3  But  that 
which  we  are  molt  to  depend  upon  in  this  affair,  is 
Chriftian  Antiquity,  the  Judgment  and  Tradition  of 
the  Fathers  upon  this  Argument.  And  we  may  fafely 
fay  in  the  firft  place,  negatively,  that  none  of  the 
Chriftian  Fathers,  Latin  or  Greeks-,  ever  plac’d  Para - 
dife  in  Mefopotamia  3  that  is  a  conceit  and  invention 
of  fome  modern  Authors,  which  hath  been  much  in- 
couraged  of  lafe,  becaufe  it  gave  men  eafe  and  reft  as 
to  further  inquiries,  in  an  Argument  they  could  not 
well  manage.  Secondly,  we  may  affirm,  that  none 
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of  the  Chriftian  Fathers  have  plac’d  Paradife  in  any 
determinate  Region  of  our  Continent,  Afia,  Afric 4  or 
Europe.  I  have  read  of  one  or  two  Authors,  I  think, 
that  fanfied  Paradife  to  have  been  at  Jerusalem ,  but 
ftwas  a  meer  fancy,  that  no  body  regarded  or  purfud. 
Thecontroverfie  amongft  the  Fathers  concerning  Pa- 
radife ,  was  quite  another  thing  from  what  it  is  now 
of  late  :  They  difputed  and  controverted,  whether  Pa¬ 
radife  was  Corporeal,  or  Intellectual  only,  and  Alle¬ 
gorical  5  This  was  the  grand  point  amongft  them. 
Then  of  thofe  that  thought  it  Corporeal,  fome  plac’d 
it  high  in  the  Air,  fome  inacceftible  by  Defarts  or 
Mountains,  and  many  beyond  the  Ocean,  or  in  ano¬ 
ther  World  3  And  in  thefe  chiefly  confifted  the  diffe¬ 
rences  and  diverfity  of  opinions  amongft  them  3  nor 
do  we  find  that  they  nam’d  any  particular  place  or 
Country  in  the  known  parts  of  the  Earth  for  the  Seat 
of  Paradife,  or  that  one  contefted  for  one  fpot  of 
ground,  and  another  for  another,  which  is  the  vain 
temerity  of  modern  Authors  3  as  if  they  could  tell  to 
an  Acre  of  Land  where  Paradife  ftood,  or  could  fet 
their  foot  upon  the  Center  ot  the  Garden.  Thefe 
have  corrupted  and  mifreprefented  the  notion  of  our 
Paradife ,  juft  as  fome  modern  Poets  have  the  notion 
of  the  Elyfian  Fields ,  which  Homer  and  the  Ancients 
plac’d  remote  on  the  extremities  of  the  Earth,  and 
thefe  would  make  a  little  green  Meadow  in  Campania 
Fxlix  to  be  the  fam’d  Elyfium. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Fathers,  negatively  3 
but  to  difeover  as  far  as  we  can,  what  their  pofitive 
Affertions  were  in  this  Argument,  we  may  obferve, 
that  though  their  opinions  be  differently  expreft,  they 
generally  concenter  in  this,  that  the  Southern  Hemi- 
fphere  was  the  Seat  of  Paradife.  This,  I  fay,  feems  ma- 
nifeftly  to  be  the  fence  of  Chriftian  Antiquity  and  Tra¬ 
dition,  fo  far  as  there  is  any  thing  definitive  in  the  re¬ 
mains  we  have  upon  that  fubjeCt.  Some  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers  did  not  believe  Paradife  to  be  Corporeal  and  Lo¬ 
cal,  and  thofe  are  to  be  laid  afide  in  the  firft  place  3 
Others  that  thought  it  Local,  did  not  determine  any 
thing  (asmoft  of  them  indeed  did  not  )  concerning 
the  particular  place  of  it  3  But  the  reft  that  did, 

though 
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though  they  have  expred  themfelves  in  various  wavs, 
and  under  various  forms,  yet,  upon  a  due  interprera¬ 
tion,  they  all  meet  in  one  common  and  general  con- 
clufion,  That  Paradife  was  feated  beyond  the  j£qui- 
nodtial,  or  in  the  other  Hemifphere. 

And  to  underdand  this  aright,  we  muft  reflect-,  in 
the  firft  place,  upon  the  form  of  the  Primeval  Earth, 
and  of  the  two  Hemifpheres  of  which  it  confided,  al¬ 
together  incommunicable  one  with  another,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  Torrid  Zone  betwixt  them  3  fo'  as  thofe 
two  Hemifpheres  were  then  as  two  diftind:  Worlds, 
or  didindt  Earths,  that  had  no  commerce  with  one 
another.  And  this  Notion  or  Tradition  w7e  find 
amongft  Heathen  Authors,  as  well  as  Chridian,  this 
Oppofite  Earth  being  call’d  by  them  Antichthon ,  and 
its  Inhabitants  A?itichthones  :  For  thofe  words  compre¬ 
hend  both  the  Antipodes  and  Antvci,  or  all  beyond  the 
Line,  as  is  manifed  from  their  bed  Authors,  as  Achil¬ 
les  Tat lut*,  and  Coe  far  Ger  maniacs  upon  Aratus ,  Probus 
Grammaticus',  Cenforinus ,  Pomponius  Mela ,  and  Pliny. 

And  thefe  were  call’d  another  World,  and  lookt  up¬ 
on  as  another  dock  and  race  of  Mankind,  as  appears 
from  Cicero  and  Macrobius  3  But  as  the  Litter  part  was  Somn-  SciP 
their  midake,  (  for  all  Mankind  rofe  from  one  Head  ) 
fothe  former  is  acknowledg’d  by  Chridian  Authors, 
as  well  as  others  3  and  particularly  S.  Clement ,  in  his 
Epiflle  to  the  Corinthians ,  mentions  a  World,  or  Worlds 
beyond  the  Ocean ,  fubjett  to  Divine  Providence ,  and  the 
great  Lord  of  Nature %  as  well  as  ours.  This  paflage  of 
S.  Clement  s  is  alio  cited  byS.  Jerom ,  in  his  Commenta¬ 
ry  upon  Ephef.  2.  2.  and  by  Origen  Periarchon ,  where  Lib.  2  c.  3/ 
the  Inhabitants  of  that  other  World  are  call'd  Antich- 
thones. 

I  make  this  remark  in  the  fird  place,  that  we  may 
underdand  the  true  fence  and  importance  of  thofe 
phrafes  and  expreffions  amongd  the  Ancients,  when 
they  fay  Paradife  was  in  another  World.  Which  are  not 
to  be  fo  underdood,*  as  if  they  thought  Paradife  was 
in  the  Moon,  or  in  Jupiter ,  or  hung  like  a  Cloud  in 
the  Air,  they  were  not  fo  extravagant  3  but  that  Para¬ 
dife  was  in  another  Hemifphere,  which  was  call’d  An¬ 
tichthon,  another  Earth ,  or  another  World  £rofn  Ours  5 
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and  juftly  reputed  fo,  becaufe  of  an  impoflibility  of 
commerce  or  intercourfe  betwixt  their  respective  In¬ 
habitants.  And  this  remark  being  premis’d,  we  will 
now  diftribute  the  Chriftian  Authors  and  Fathers  that 
liave  deliver’d  their  opinion  concerning  the  place  of. 
Paradife ,  into  three  or  four  ranks  or  orders  5  and 
though  they  expreis  themlelves  differently,  you  will 
fee,  when  duly  examin’d  and  expounded,  they  all 
confpire  and  concur  in  the  forementioned  conclufion, 
That  the  Seat  of  Paracfife  was  in  the  other  Hemi- 

In  the  firft  rank  then  we  will  place  and  reckon  thofe 
that  have  fet  Paracfife  in  another  World,  or  in  another 
Earth  5  feeing,  according  to  the  foregoing  Explicati¬ 
on,  that  is  the  fame  thing,  as  to  affirm  it  feated  be¬ 
yond  the  Torrid  Zone  in  the  other  Hemifphere.  In 
this  number  are  Ephrem  Syr  us,  Mofes  Bar  Cep  ha,  Tatia¬ 
nas,  and  of  later  date  Jacobus  de  Valent ia.  To  thefe 
are  to  be  added  again  fuch  Authors  as  fay,  that 
Adam,  when  he  was  turn’d  out  of  Paradife,  was 
brought  into  our  Earth ,  or  into  our  Region  of  the 
Earth  3  for  this  is  tantamount  with  the  former  5  And 
this  feems  to  be  the  fence  of  S.  Jerom  infeveral  places 
againft  Jovinian ,  as  alfo  of  Conftantine ,  in  his  Oration 
in  Eufebius,  and  is  pofitively  afferted  by  Sulpitius  Se¬ 
vern s.  And  laftly,  thofe  Authors  that  reprefent  Pa¬ 
radife  as  remote  from  our  World,  and  inacCeflible,  fo 
S.  Aufiin,  Procopius  Gazeus,  Bed  a,  Strabus  Fiddenfis,  Hi- 
ftoria  Scholaftica,  and  others,  thefe!  I  fay,  purfue  the 
fame  notion  of  Antiquity  3  for  what  is  remote  from 
*AVYI'  01  lr  World  ( that  is,  from  our  Continent,  as  we  be¬ 
fore  explain’d  it  )  is  to  be  underftood  to  be  that  An- 
tichthon,  or  Anti-hemifphere  which  the  Ancients  op¬ 
pos’d  to  ours. 

Another  fett  of  Authors,  that  interpret  the  Flaming 
Sword  that  guarded  Paradije  to  be  the  Torrid  Zone,  do 
plainly  intimate,  that  Paradife  in  their  opinion  lay 
beyond  the  Torrid  Zone,  or  in  the  Anti-hemifphere  5 
And  thus Tertullian  interprets  the  Flaming  Sword,  and 
in  fuch  words  as  fully  confirm  our  fence  :  Paradife,  He 
lays,  by  the  Torrid  Zone,  as  by  a  wall  of  Fire,  was  fever’d 
fro?n  the  communication  and  knowledge  of  our  World .  It 
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lay  then  on  the  other  fide  of  this  Zone.  And  S.  Cy¬ 
prian ,  or  the  ancient  Author  that  pafleth  under  his 
name,  in  his  Comment  upon  Genefis ,  expreffeth  him- 
felf  to  the  lame  effed:  5  fo  alfo  S.  Auftin  and  Iftdore 
Hifgalenjis  are  thought  to  interpret  it  :  And  Aquinas, 
who  makes  Paradife  inaccellible,  gives  this  reafon  for 
it,  Propter  vehement  i  am  eeftHs  in  loc'vs  intermedia  ex  pro - 
p  inquit  ate  Solis,  is  hoc  fignificatur  per  Flammeum  GladP 
um  :  Becaufe  of  that  vehement  heat  in  tJye  parts  betwixt  us 
and  that,  arifing  from  the  nearnefs  of  the  Sun,  and  this  is 
figni fed  by  the  Flaming  Sword.  And  this  interpretati¬ 
on  of  the  Flaming  Sword  receives  a  remarkable  force 
and  Emphafis  from  our  Theory  and  defeription  of 
the  Primeval  Earth,  for  there  the  Torrid  Zone  was  as  x 
a  wall  of  Fire  indeed,  or  a  Region  of  flame  which 
none  could  pafs  or  fubfift  in,,  no  more  than  in  a  Fur¬ 


nace. 


There  is  another  form  of  expreflion  amongft  the 
Ancients  concerning  Paradife,  which,  if  deciphered, 
is  of  the  fame  force  and  fignification  with  this  we 
have  already  inftanc’d  in  5  They  fay  fometimes,  Pa¬ 
radife  was  beyond  the  Ocean,  or  that  the  Rivers  of  Pa¬ 
radife  came  from  beyond  the  Ocean.  This  is  of  the 
fame  import  with  the  former  Head,  and  points  full 
at  the  other  Hemifphere  3  for,  as  we  noted  before, 
fome  of  them  fixt  their  Antichthon  and  Antichthones 
beyond  the  Ocean  3  that  is,  fince  there  was  an  Ocean, 

Since  the  form  of  the  Earth  was  chang’d,  and  the 
Torrid  Zone  become  habitable,  and  confequently 
could  not  be  a  boundary  or  reparation  betwixt  the 
two  Worlds.  Wherefore,  as  fome  run  lfill  upon  the 
old  divifion  by  the  Torrid  Zone,  others  took  the  new 
divifion  by  the  Ocean.  Which  Ocean  they  fuppos’d 
to  lie  from  Eafl:  to  Weft  betwixt  the  Tropicks  5  as 
may  be  feen  in  ancient  Authors,  Geminus ,  Herodotus, 

Cicero  de  Republic  a,  and  Clemens  Romanus,  whom  we 
cited  before.  S.  Auftin  alfo  fpeaks  upon  the  fame  flip- De  civ.Dd 
pofition,  when  he  would  confute  the  dodtrine  of  the  rC'9° 
Antipodes,  or  Antichthones  3  and  Macrobius ,  I  remem- 
ber,  makes  it  an  Argument  of  Providence,  that  the 
Sun  and  the  Planets,  in  what  part  of  their  courfe  fo- 
ever  they  are  betwixt  the  two  Tropicks,  have  ftill 
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the  Ocean  under  them,  that  they  may  be  cool’d  and 
nourilht  by  its  moifture.  They  thought  the  Sea,  like 
a  Girdle,  went  round  the  Earth,  and  the  temperate 
Zones  on  either  fide  were  the  habitable  Regions, 
whereof  this  was  call’d  the  Oicoumine ,  and  the  other 
Antichthon. 

This  being  obferv’d,  ’tis  not  material,  whether 
their  Notion  was  true  or  falfe,  it  Ihows  us  what  their 
meaning  was,  and  what  part  of  the  Earth  they  de- 
fign’d,  when  they  fpokeof  any  thing  beyond  the  Oce¬ 
an  5  namely,  that  they  meant  beyond  the  Line,  in  the 
other  Hemifphere,  or  in  the  Antichthon  $  and  accor¬ 
dingly,  when  they  fay  Paradife ,  or  the  Fountains  of 
its  Rivers  were  beyond  the  Ocean,  they  fay  the  fame 
thing  in  other  terms  with  the  reft  of  thofe  Authors 
we  have  cited.  In  Mofes  Bar  Cep  ha  above  mention’d, 
we  find  a  Chapter  upon  this  fubjedt,  Quomodo  trajece - 
rint  Mortales  inde  exParadifi  terra  in  hanc  Terr  am  ?  How 
Mankind  pafl  out  of  that  Earth  or  Continent  where  Para¬ 
dife  was ,  into  that  where  we  are  ?  Namely,  hew  they 
paft  the  Ocean  that  lay  betwixt  them ,  as  the  *  anfwer 
there  given  explains  it.  And  fo  Ephrem  Syrus  is  cited 
often  in  that  Treatife,  placing  Paradife  beyond  the 
Ocean.  The  Ejfenes  alio,  who  were  the  moft  Philofo- 
phick  Sedt  of  the  Jews ,  plac’d  Paradife ,  according  to 
Jofephus ,  beyond  the  Ocean.  And  that  paffage  in  Eu* 
febiusj  in  the  Oration  of  Conflantine ,  being  corrected 
and  reftor’d  to  the  true  reading,  reprefents  Paradife  in 
like  manner  as  in  another  Continent,  from  whence 
Adam  was  brought,  after  his  tranfgreftion,  into  this. 
And  laftly,  there  are  fome  Authors,  whole  teftimony 
and  authority  may  deferve  to  be  confider’d,  not  for 
their  own  Antiquity,  but  becaufe  they  are  profcfs’dly 
tranferibers  of  Antiquity  and  Traditions,  fuch  as  Stra - 
bus ,  Comeftor *  and  the  like,  who  are  known  to  give 
this  account  or  report  of  Paradife  from  the  Ancients, 
that  it  was  interpofito  Oceano  ab  Orbe  noftro  vel  a  Zona  no- 
ftra  habitabili  fecretus ,  Separated  from  our  Orb  or  Hemi¬ 
sphere  by  the  interpolation  of  the  Ocean . 

It  is  alio  obfervable,  that  many  of  the  Ancients 
that  took  Tigris ,  Euphrates ,  Nile  and  Ganges  for  the 
Rivers  of  Paradife ,  faid  that  thole  Heads  or  Fountains 
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of  them  which  we  have  in  our  Continent,  are  but 
their  Capita  fecunda ,  their  feconci  Sources,  and  that 
their  firft  Sources  were  in  another  Orb  where  Paradife 
was  3  and  thus  Hugo  de  Santto  Vittore  fays,  Santtos  * 
communiter  fenfijfe ,  that  the  Holy  men  of  old  were  ge¬ 
nerally  of  that  opinion.  To  this  fence  alfo  Mofes  Bar 
Cepha  often  expreifeth  himfelf  5  as  alfo  Epiphanius , 
Procopius  Gazeus,  and  Severiamis  in  Catena .  Which 
notion  amongft  the  Ancients,  concerning  the  trajedfi- 
on  orpaffage  of  the  Paradifiacal  Rivers  under-ground, 
or  under-Sea  from  one  Continent  into  another,  is  to 
me,  I  confefs,  unintelligible,  either  in  the  firft  or  fe- 
cond  Earth  5  but  however  it  difcovers  their  fence  and 
opinion  of  the  Seat  of  Paradife ,  that  it  was  not  to.be 
fought  for  in  Afia  or  in  Africk^  where  thofe  Rivers  rife 
to  us,  but  in  fome  remoter  parts  of  the  World,  where 
they  fuppos'd  their  firft  Sources  to  be. 

This  is  a  Ihort  account  of  what  the  Chriftian  Fa¬ 
thers  have  left  us,  concerning  the  Seat  of  Paradife  3 
and  the  truth  is,  5tis  but  a  ihort  and  broken  account  3 
yet  ftis  no  wonder  it  ihould  be  fo,  if  we  coniider,  as 
we  noted  before,  that  feveral  of  them  did  not  believe 
Paradife  to  be  Local  and  Corporeal  3  Others  that  did 
believe  it  fo,  yet  did  not  offer  to  determine  the  place 
of  it,  but  left  that  matter  wholly  untoucht  and  unde¬ 
cided  3  And  the  reft  that  did  fpeak  to  that  point,  did 
it  commonly  both  in  general  terms,  and  in  expreflions 
that  were  difguis’d,  and  needed  interpretation  5  but 
all  tliefe  differences  and  obfeurities  of  expreffion,  you 
fee,  when  duly  ftated  and  expounded,  fignifie  one  and 
the  fame  thing,  and  terminate  all  in  this  common 
Conclufion,  That  Paradife  was  without  our  Continent, 
according  to  the  general  opinion  and  Tradition  of 
Antiquity.  And  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  Tradition 
would  have  been  both  more  exprefs  and  more  uni- 
verfal,  if  the  Ancients  had  underftood  Geography 
better  3  for  thofe  of  the  Ancients  that  did  not  admit 
or  believe,  that  there  were  Antipodes  or  A?itichthones y 
as  Lattantius ,  S.  Auftin ,  and  fome  others,  thefe  could 
not  joyn  in  the  common  opinion  about  the  place  of 
Paradife ,  becaufe  they  thought  there  wTas  no  Land,  nor 
any  thing  habitable  or  belides  this  Con- 
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tinent.  And  yet  S.  Auftin  was  fo  cautious,  that  as  he 
was  bounded  on  the  one  hand  by  his  falfe  Idea  of  the 
Earth,  that  he  could  not  joyn  with  Antiquity  as  to 
the  place  of  Paradife  3  fo  on  the  other  hand  he  had 
that  refped  for  it,  that  he  would  not  fay  any  thing 
to  the  contrary  3  therefore  being  to  give  his  opinion, 
he  fays  only,  Terre firem  ejfe  Par adifum,  O'  locum  ejus  ab 
hominum  cognitione  ejfe  remotijfimum  :  That  it  is  fome- 
rpbere  upon  the  Earth ,  but  the  place  of  it  very  remote  from 
the  knowledge  of  Men. 

And  as  their  ignorance  of  the  Globe  of  the  Earth 
was  one  reafon,  why  the  dodrine  of  Paradife  was  fo 
broken  and  obfcure,  fo  another  reafon  why  it  is  much 
more  fo  at  prefent  is,  becaufe  the  chief  ancient  Books 
writ  upon  that  fubjed,  are  loft  3  Ephrem  Syr  us,  who 
liv'd  in  the  Fourth  Century,  writ  a  Commentary  in 
Gene  fin  five  de  Vrtu  rerum ,  concerning  the  Origin  of 
the  Earth  3  and  by  thofe  remains  that  are  cited  from 
it,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  contain’d  ma¬ 
ny  things  remarkable  cohcerning  the  firlt  Earth,  and 
concerning  Paradife.  Tertullian  alfo  writ  a  Book  de 
Paradifo ,  which  is  wholly  loft  3  and  we  fee  to  what 
effect  it  would  have  been,  by  his  making  the  Torrid 
Zone  to  be  the  Flaming  Sword \  and  the  partition  be¬ 
twixt  this  Earth  and  Paradife  3  which  two  Earths  he 
cc-ntMare.  more.  than  once  dill inguilheth  as  very  different  from 
lf\  2.  c.  2.  one  another.  The  molt  ancient  Author  that  I  know 
upon  this  fubjed,  at  leaft  of  thole  that  writ  of  it  lite-  * 
rally,  is  Mofes  Bar  Cepha ,  a  Syrian  Bifhop,  who  liv’d 
about  feven  hundred  years  fince,  and  his  Book  is  tran¬ 
slated  into  Latin,  by  that  Learned  and  Judicious  man, 
Andreas  Mafius.  Bar  Cepha  writes  upon  the  fame 
V  iews  of  Paradife  that  we  have  here  prefented,  that 
it  was  beyond  the  Ocean,  in  another  trad:  of  Land, 

>r  another  Continent  from  that  which  we  inhabit: 
As  appears  from  the  very  Titles  of  his  Eighth,  Tenth, 
md  Fourteenth  Chapters.  But  we  mult  allow  him 
lor  Ins  miltaken  Notions  about  the  form  of  the  Earth  5 
for  he  feems  to  have  fanfied  the  Earth  plain,  (  not  on¬ 
ly  as  oppos’d  to  rough  and  Mountainous,  for  fo  it 
was  plain  3  but  as  oppos’d  to  Spherical )  and  the  Ocean 
to  have  divided  it  in  two  parts,  an  Interiour,  and  an 
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Exteriour,  and  in  that  Exteriour  part  was  Paradife. 
Such  allowances  muft  often  be  made  for  Geographi¬ 
cal  miftakes,  in  examining  and  underftanding  the 
writings  of  the  Ancients.  The  reft  of  the  Syrian  Fa¬ 
thers,  as  well  as  Efhrem  and  Bar  Cepha?  incline  all  to 
the  fame  doCtrine  of  Paradife ,  and  feem  to  have  re¬ 
tain’d  more  of  the  ancient  Notions  concerning  it, 
than  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  have  5  and  yet  there 
is  in  all  fome  fragments  of  this  doctrine,  and  but  frag¬ 
ments  in  the  bcfE 

We  might  add  in  the  laft  place,  that  as  the  moft 
ancient  Treatifes  concerning  Paradife  are  loft,  foalfo 
the  ancient  Glo/fes  and  Catena  upon  Scripture,  where 
we  (night  have  found  the  Traditions  and  Opinions  of 
the  Ancients  upon  this  fubjedt,  are  many  of  them  ei¬ 
ther  loft  or  unpublifht  5  And  upon  this  confederation 
we  did  not  think  it  improper  to  cite  fome  Authors 
of  fmall  Antiquity,  but  fuch  as  have  tranferib’d  feve- 
ral  things  out  of  ancient  Manufcript-gloftes  into  their 
Commentaries  :  They  living  however  before  Prin¬ 
ting  was  invented,  or  Learning  well  reftor’d,  and 
before  the  Reformation.  I  add  that  alfo  before  the 
Reformat ion,  for  fince  that  time  the  Proteftant  Authors 
having  lelfen’d  the  authority  of  Traditions,  the  P011- 
tificial  Doctors  content  themfelves  to  infift  only  up¬ 
on  fuch  as  they  thought  were  ufeful  or  neceftary, 
left  by  multiplying  others  that  were  but  matter  of 
curiofity,  they  fhould  bring  the  firft  into  queftion, 
and  render  the  whole  doCtrine  of  Traditions  more 
dubious  and  exceptionable  3  And  upon  this  account 
there  are  fome.  Authors  that  writ  an  Age  or  two  be¬ 
fore  the  Reformation,  that  have  with  more  freedom 
told  us  the  Tenets  and  Traditions  of  the  Ancients  in 
thefe  Speculations,  that  are  but  collateral  to  Religion, 
than  any  have  done  fince.  And  I  muft  confefs,  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  what  remains  concerning  the  do¬ 
ctrine  of  Paradife ,  and  the  Primaeval  Earth,  is  in  a 
good  meafure  Traditional  3  *for  one  may  obferve, 
that  thofe  that  treat  upon  thefe  fubjeCfs,  quote  the 
true  Opinions,  and  te]l  you  fome  of  the  Ancients  held 
fo  and  fo,  as  That  Paradife  was  in  another  Earth,  or 
higher  than  this  Earth,  That  there  were  no  Moun¬ 
tains 
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tains  before  the  Flood,  nor  any  Rain,  and  fuch  like  : 
yet  they  do  not  name  thofe  ancient  Authors  that  held 
thefe  .Opinions  5  which  makes  me  apt  to  believe,  ei¬ 
ther  that  they  were  convey'd  by  a  Traditional  com¬ 
munication  from  one  to  another,  or  that  there  were 
other  Books  extant  upon  thofe  lubjedts,  or  other 
Gloffes  than  what  are  now  known. 

Finallv,  to  conclude  this  Difcourfe  concerning  the 
Seat  of  Paracfife ,  we  muft  mind  you  again  upon  what 
Bafis  it  Rands.  We  declar'd  freely,  that  \yc  could 
not  by  our  Theory  alone  determine  the  particular 
place  of  it,  only  by  that  we  are  allur'd  that  it  was  in 
the  Primaeval  Earth,  and  not  in  the  prefent  3  but  in 
what  Region,  or  in  whether  Hemifphere  of  that  Earth 
it  was  feated,  we  cannot  define  from  Speculation  on¬ 
ly.  'Tis  true,  if  we  hold  fa  ft  to  that  Scripture-con- 
clufion,  That  all  Mankind  rife  from  one  Head,  and 
from  one  and  the  fame  Stock  and  Lineage,  ( which 
doth  not  feem  to  be  according  to  the  fentiments  of 
the  Heathens  )  we  muft  fuppofe  they  were  born  in 
one  Hemifp here,  and  after  fome  time  tranflated  into 
the  other,  or  a  Colony  of  them :  But  this  (till  doth 
not  determine,  in  whether  of  the  two  they  begun, 
and  were  firft  feated  before  their  translation  5  and  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  depended  rather,  as  we  noted  be¬ 
fore,  upon  the  Divine  pleafure,  and  the  train  of  affairs 
that  was  to  Succeed,  than  upon  Natural  caufes  and 
differences.  Some  of  the  Ancients,  I  know,  made 
both  the  Soil  and  the  Stars  more  noble  in  the 
Southern  Hemifphere,  than  in  ours,  but  I  do  not  fee 
any  proof  or  warrant  for  it  5  wherefore  laying  afide 
all  natural  Topicks,  we  are  willing  in  this  particular 
to  refer  our  felves  wholly  to  the  report  and  majority 
of  Votes  amongft  the  Ancients,  whether  Chriftiansor 
others,  who  feem  generally  to  incline  to  the  South  or 
South-Eaft  Land  3  from  whence  therefore,  according 
to  Antiquity,  we  may  expect  the  beft  tidings  con¬ 
cerning  Paradife ,  or  the  remains  of  it. 
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WE  have  now  difpatch’d  the  Theory  of  the  Pri¬ 
meval  Earth,  and  reviv’d  a  forgotten  World  3 
"Tis  pity  the  firft  and  faireft  works  of  Nature  fliould 
be  loft  out  of  the  memory  of  Man,  and  that  we 
fhould  fo  much  dote  upon  the  Ruines,  as  never  to 
think  upon  the  Original  Structure.  As  the  modern 
Artifts  from  fome  broken  pieces  of  an  ancient  Statue, 
make  out  all  the  other  parts  and  proportions  5  fo 
from  the  broken  and  fcatter’d  limbs  of  the  firft  World 
we  have  fhown  you  how  to  raife  the  whole  Fabrick 
again  5  and  renew  the  profped  of  thofe  pleafant 
Scenes  that  firft  fee  the  light,  and  firft  entertain’d 
Man,  when  he  came  to  ad:  upon  this  new-ereded 
Stage. 

We  have  drawn  this  Theory  chiefly  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Univerfal  Deluge,  and  of  Faradife  3  but 
as  wjien  one  lights  a  Candle  to  look  for  one  or  two 
things  which  they  want,  the  light  will  not  confine  it 
felf  to  thofe  two  objeds,  but  (hows  all  the  other  in 
the  room  3  fo,  methinks,  we  have  unexpededly  caft  a 
light  upon  all  Antiquity,  in  feekmg  after  thefe  two 
things,  or  in  retrieving  the  Notion  and  Dodrine  of 
the  Primaeval  Earth,  upon  which  they  depended.  For 
in  ancient  Learning  there  are  many  Difcourfes,  and 
many  Conclufions  deliver’d  to  us,  that  are  fo  obfeure 
and  confus’d,  and  fo  remote  from  the  prefent  (late  of 

things. 
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things,  that  one  cannot  well  diftinguifh,  whether  they 
are  fictions  or*realities  3  and  there  is  no  way  to  di- 
ftinguifh  with  certainty,  but  by  a  clear  Theory  upon 
the  fame  fubjeds  3  which  fhowing  us  the  truth  dired:- 
ly,  and  independently  upon  them,  lhows  us  alfo  by 
reflection,  how  far  they  are  true  or  falfe,  and  in  what 
fence  they  are  to  be  interpreted  and  undcrftood.  And 
the  prefent  Theory  being  of  great  extent,  we  fhall 
find  it  ferviceable  in  many  things,  for  the  ill  uft  ration 
of  fuch  dubious  andobfcure  dodtrines  in  Antiquity. 

To  begin  with  their  Ancient  CHAO  S,  what  a 
dark  (lory  have  they  made  of  it,  both  their  Philofo- 
phers  and  Poets  3  and  how  fabulous  in  appearance  ? 
'Tis  deliver'd  as  confus’dly  as  the  Mafs  it  felf  could  be, 
and  hath  not  been  reduc  d  to  order,  nor  indeed  made 
intelligible  by  any.  They  tell  us  of  moral  principles 
in  the  Chaos  inftead  of  natural,  of ftrife,  and  difeord,  and 
divifion  on  the  one  hand,  and  Zoz/c,  Friendjhig ,  and 
Venws  on  the  other  3  and  after  a  long  conteft  Love  got 
the  better  ofDifcord,  and  united  the  difagreeing  prin¬ 
ciples  :  This  is  one  part  of  their  ftory.  Then  they 
make  the  forming  of  the  World  out  of  the  Chaos  a 
kind  of  Genealogie  or  Pedigree  3  Chaos  was  the  com¬ 
mon  Parent  of  all,  and  from  Chaos  fprung,  firft, 
Night ,  and  Tartarus ,  or  Oceanus  3  Night  was  a  teeming 
Mother,  and  of  her  were  born  /Ether  and  the  Earth. ,5 
The  Earth  conceiv'd  by  the  influences  of  iEther,  and 
brought  forth  Man  and  all  Animals. 

This  feems  to  be  a  Poetical  fiftion  rather  than  Phi- 
lofophy  3  yet  when  'tis  fet  in  a  true  light,  and  com¬ 
par’d  with  our  Theory  of  the  Chaos,  'twill  appear  a 
pretty  regular  account,  how  the  World  was  form'd 
at  firft,  or  how  the  Chaos  divided  it  felf  fucceftively 
into  leveral  Regions,  rifingone  after  another,  anfl  pro¬ 
pagated  one  from  another,  as  Children  and  pofterity 
from  a  common  Parent.  We  fhow'd  in  the  firft  Book, 
Chap.  5.  how  the  Chaos,  from  an  uniform  mafs, 
wrought  it  felf  into  leveral  Regions  or  Elements  3  the 
groffeft  part  finking  to  the  Center,  upon  this  lay  the 
mafs  of  Water,  and  over  the  Water  was  a  Region  of 
dark,  impure,  caliginous  Air  3  This  impure  caliginous 
Air  is  that  which  the  Ancients  call  Night?  and  the  mafs 
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of  Water  Oceanus  or  Tartarus,  for  thofe  two  terms 
with  them  are  often  of  the  like  force,  Tartarus  being 
Oceanut  inclos'd  and  lock'd  up  :  Thus  we  have  the 
firft  off-lpring  of  the  Chaos,  or  its  firft-born  twins, 
Nox  and  Oceariws.  Now  this  turbid  Air  purifying  it 
felf  by  degrees,  as  the  more  fubtle  parts  flew  upwards, 
and  compos’d  the  ./Ether  $  fo  the  earthy  parts  that 
were  rnixt  with  it  dropt  down  upon  the  furface  of  the 
Water,  or  the  liquid  mafs  5  and  that  mafs  on  the 
other  hand  fending  up  its  lighter  and  more  oily  parts 
towards  its  furface,  thefe  two  incorporate  there,  and 
by  their  mixture  and  union  compofe  a  Body  of  Earth 
quite  round  the  mafs  of  Waters:  And  this  was  the  firft 
habitable  Earth,  which  as  it  was,  you  fc£,  the  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nox  and  Oceariws,  fo  it  was  the  Mother  of  all 
other  things,  and  all  living  Creatures,  which  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  World  fprung  out  of  its  fruitful 
womb. 

This  doctrine  of  the  Chaos,  for  the  greater  pomp 
of  the  bufinefs,  the  Ancients  call'd  their  Theogonia ,  or 
the  Genealogy  of  the  Gods  3  for  they  gave  their  Gods, 
at  lead  their  Terreftrial  Gods,  an  original  and  begin¬ 
ning  3  and  all  the  Elements  and  greater  portions  of 
Nature  they  made  Gods  and  Goddefles,  or  their  Dei¬ 
ties  prefided  over  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
names  .were  us'd  promifcuoufly  for  one  another.  Wq 
alfo  mention'd  before  fome  moral  principles, 'which 
they  plac'd  in  the  Chaos,  Em  and  Eros  5  Strife,  difeord, 
and  difaffehtion  wrhich  prevail’d  at  firft,  and  afterward 
Love ,  kindnefs  and  union  got  the  upper  hand,  and  in 
fpite  ofthofe  fadtious  and  dividing  principles  gather'd 
together  the  feparated  Elements,  and  united  them  in¬ 
to  an  habitable  World.  This  is  all  eafily  underftood, 
if  wre  do  but  look  upon  the  Schemes  of  the  rifing 
World,  as  we  have  fetthem  dowmin  that  Fifth  Chap¬ 
ter  5  for  in  the  firft  commotion  of  the  Chaos,  after 
an  inteftine  ftruggle  of  all  the  parts,  the  Elements  fe¬ 
parated  from  one  another  into  fo  many  diftindt  bo¬ 
dies  or  maftes,  and  in  this  ftate  and  pollute  things 
continued  a  good  while,  which  the  Ancients,  after 
their  Poetick  or  Moral  way,  call’d  the  Reign  of  Em 
or  Contention,  of  hatred,  flight  and  dilaffedtion  5 
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and  if  things  had  always  continued  in  that  Syftcm, 
we  fhould  never  have  had  an  habitable  World.  But 
Love  and  good  Nature  conquer'd  at  length,  Venus 
rife  out  of  the  Sea,  and  receiv'd  into  her  bofom,  and 
intangled  in  her  imbraces  the  falling  iEther.  viz^  The  « 
parts  of  lighter  earth,  which  -were  rnixt  with  the  Air 
in  that  firil  feparation,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Nighty 
fell  down  upon  the  oily  parts  of  the  Sea-mafs,  which 
lay  floating  upon  the  furface  of  it,  and  by  that  union 
and  conjunction,  a  new  Body,  and  a  new  World  was 
produc'd,  which  was  the  firft  habitable  Earth.  This 
is  the  interpretation  of  their  myftical  Philofophy  of 
the  Chaos,  and  the  refolution  of  it  into  plain  natural 
Hiflory  :  Which  you  may  fee  more  fully  difcufl  in 
Lib.  2.  c.  7.  tjie  Latin  Treatife. 

We  have  already  explain'd,  in  feveral  places,  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  Ancients,  and  laid  down  fuch 
grounds  as  will  enable  us  to  difcern  what  is  real,  and 
what  Poetical,  in  the  reports  and  characters  that  An¬ 
tiquity  hath  given  ot  thofe  firft  Ages  of  the  World. 
And  if  there  be  any  thing  amongit  the  Ancients  that 
refers  to  another  Earth,  as  Plato  s  Atlantis ,  which  he 
lavs,  was  abforpt  by  an  Earthquake,  and  an  inunda¬ 
tion,  as  the  Primaeval  Earth  was  3  or  his  A Ethereal 
Earth  mention'd  in  his  Phaedo,  which  he  oppofeth  to 
this  broken  hollow  Earth  3  makes  it  to  have  long- 
liv'd  inhabitants,  and  to  be  without  Rains  and  Storms, 
as  that  firft  Earth  was  alfo  3  or  the  pendulous  Gardens 
of  Alcinous ,  or  fuch  like,  to  which  nothing  anfwersin 
prefent  Nature,  by  reflecting  upon  the  Hate  of  the 
v  firft  Earth',  we  find  an  eafie  explication  of  them.  We 
have  alfo  explain'd  what  the  Antichthon  and  Antich- 
thones  of  the  Ancients  were,  and  what  the  true  ground 
of  that  diltinCtion  was.  But  nothing  feems  more  re- 
markable  than  the,  inhabitability  of  the  Torrid  Zone  ,if  we 
confider  what  a  general  fame  and  belief  if  hadamongft 
the  Ancients,  and  yet  in  the  prefent  form  of  the 
Earth  we  find  no  fuch  thing,  nor  any  foundation  for 
it.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  was  fo  univerfally  re¬ 
ceiv'd  upon  a  flight  prefumption  only,  bccaufe  it  lay 
under  the  courfe  of  the  Sun,  if  th£  Sun  had  then  the 
fame  latitude  from  the  ^Equator  in  his  courfe  and  mo¬ 
tion 
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tion  that  he  hath  now,  and  made  the  fame  variety  of 
feafons  5  whereby  even  the  hotted:  parts  of  the  Earth 
have  a  Winter,  or  fomething  equivalent  to  it.'  But 
if  we  apply  this  to  the  Primaeval  Earth,  whofe  poBure 
was  direct  to  the  Sun,  Banding  always  fixtin  its  Equi- 
nodtial,  we  fhall  eafily  believe  that  the  Torrid  Zone 
was  then  uninhabitable  by  extremity  of  heat,  there 
being  no  difference  of  feafons,  nor  any  change  of  wea¬ 
ther,  the  Sun  hanging  always  over  head  at  the  fame 
difiance,  and  in  the  fame  direction.  Befides  this,  the 
defcent  of  the  Rivers  in  that  firfi  Earth  was  fuch,  that 
they  could  never  reach  the  Equinodtial  parts,  as  we 
have  fhown  before  5  by  which  means,  and  the  want 
of  Rain,  that  Region  mufl  neceffarily  be  turn’d  into 
a  dry  Defart.  Now  this  being  really  the  Bate  of  the 
firB  Earth,  the  fame  and  general  belief  that  the  Tor¬ 
rid  Zone  was  uninhabitable  had  this  true  Original, 
and  continued  Bill  with  poBerity  after  the  Deluge, 
though  the  caufes  then  were  taken  away  5  for  they 
being  ignorant  of  the  change  that  was  made  in  Na¬ 
ture  at  that  time,  kept  up  Bill  the  fame  Tradition  and 
opinion  currant,  till  obfervation  and  experience 
taught  later  Ages  to  corredt  it.  As  the  tfue  miracles 
that  were  in  the  Chriflian  Church  at  firB,  occafion’d 
a  fame  and  belief  of  their  continuance  long  after  they 
had  really  ceaB. 

This  gives  an  eafie  account,  and,  I  think,  the  true 
caufe  of  that  opinion  amongB  the  Ancients  generally 
receiv’d,  that  the  Torrid  Zone  was  uninhabitable.  I 
fay  generally  receiv’d  5  for  not  only  the  Poets,  both 
Greeks  and  Latin,  but  their  Philofophers,  ABronomers 
and  Geographers  had  the  fame  notion,  and  deliver’d 
the  fame  dodtrine  3  as  Ariflotle ,  Cleomedes ,  Achilles  La¬ 
tins,  Ptolomy ,  Cicero ,  Strabo ,  Mela ,  Pliny ,  Macrobius , 

And  to  fpeak  truth,  the  whole  dodtrine  of  the  Zones 
is  calculated  more  properly  for  the  firB  Earth,  than 
for  the  prefent  3  for  the  divifions  and  bounds  of  them 
now  are  but  arbitrary,  being  habitable  all  over,  and 
having  no  vifible  diflindfion  3  whereas  they  were  then 
determin’d  by  Nature,  and  the  Globe  of  the  Earth 
was  really  divided  into  fo  many  Regions  of  a  very 
different  afpect  and  quality**  which  would  have  ap~ 
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pear’d  at  a  diflance,  it  they  had  been  lookt  upon  from 
the  Clouds,  or  from  the  Moon,  as  Jupiter  s  Belts,  or 
as  fo  many  Girdles  or  Swath ing-bands  about  the  body 
of  the  Earth :  And  fo  the  word  imports,  and  fo  the 
Ancients  us’d  to  call  them  Cinguli  and  Fafeice.  But 
in  the  prefent  form  of  the  Earth,  if  it  was  feen  at  a 
diflance,  no  fuch  diftindtion  would  appear  in  the 
parts  of  it,  nor  fcarce  any  other  but  that  of  Land  and 
Water,  and  of  Mountains  and  Valleys,  which  are 
nothing  to  the  purpofe  of  Zones.  And  to  add  this 
note  further,  When  the  Earth  lay  in  this  regular 
form,  divided  into  Regions  or  Walks,  if  I  may  fo 
call  them,  as  this  gave  occafion  of  its  diftineffion  by 
Zones  3  fo  if  we  might  confider  all  that  Earth  as  a 
Paradife ,  and  Paradife  as  a  Garden,  (  for  it  is  always 
call’d  fo  in  Scripture,  and  in  Jewijh  Authors  )  as  this 
Torrid  Zone,  bare  of  Grafs  and  Trees,  made  a  kind 
of  Gravel-walk  in  the  middle  5  fo  there  was  a  green 
Walk  on  either  hand  of  it,  made  by  the  temperate 
Zones  3  and  beyond  thofe  lay  a  Canal,  which  water’d 
the  Garden  from  either  fide. 

But  to  return  to  Antiquity  3  We  may  add  under 
this  Head  another  obfervation  or  dodlnne  amongtt 
the  Ancients,  ftrange  enough  in  appearance,  which 
yet  receives  an  eafie  explication  from  the  preceding 
Theory  3  They  fay,  The  Poles  of  the  World  did  once 
change  their  fituation,  and  were  at  firft  in  another  po¬ 
ll  u  re  from  what  they  are  in  now,  till  that  inclination 
happen’d  3  This  the  ancient  Philofophers  often  make 
•  mention  of,  as  Anaxagoras ,  Empedocles ,  Diogenes,  Leu - 
cippus ,  Democritus  3  as  may  be  feen  in  Laertius ,  and  in 
Vlutarch  3  and  the  Stars,  they  fay,  at  firft  were  carried 
about  the  Earth  in  a  more  uniform  manner.  This 
i.sno  more  than  what  we  have  obferv’d  and  told  you 
in  other  words,  namely,  that  the  Earth  chang’d  its 
pollute  at  the  Deluge,  and  thereby  made  thefe  feem- 
mg  changes  in  the  Heavens  3  its  Poles  before  pointed 
to  the  Polesof  the  Ecliptick,  which  now  point  to  the 
Poles  of  the  ./Equator,  and  its  Axis  is  become  parallel 
with  that  Axis  3  and  this  is  the  myflery  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  what  they  fav  in  other  terms  3  this  makes 
the  different  afpect  of  the  Eleavens,  and  of  its  Poles  : 

And 
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And  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  thofe  changes  in  the 
courfe  of  the  Stars,  which  the  Ancients  fometimes 
fpeakof,  and  efpecially  the  ^Egyptians,  if  they  did  not 
proceed  from  defedts  in  their  Calendar,  had  no  other 

Phvfical  account  than  this. 

✓ 

And  as  they  fay  the  Poles  of  the  World  were  in  ano¬ 
ther  fituation  at  firft,  fo  at  firft  they  fay,  there  was 
no  variety  of  feafons  in  the  Year,  as  in  their  Golden 
Age.  Which  is  very  coherent  with  all  the  reft,  and 
ftill  runs  along  with  the  Theory.  And  you  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  all  thefe  things  we  have  inftanc  d  in  hither¬ 
to,  are  but  links  of  the  lame  chain,  in  connexion  and 
dependance  upon  one  another.  When  the  Primeval 
Earth  was  made  out  of  the  Chaos,  its  form  and  po- 
fture  was  fuch  as  of  courfe  brought  on  all  thofe  x 
Scenes  which  Antiquity  hath  kept  the  remembrance 
of,  though  now  in  another  ft  ate  of  Nature  they  feem 
very  ftrange  5  efpecially  being  difguis’d,  as  fome  of 
them  are,  by  their  manner  of  reprefenting  them. 
That  the  Poles  of  the  World  flood  once  in  another 
pofture  5  That  the  Year  had  no  diverfity  of  Seafons  3 
That  the  Torrid  Zone  was  uninhabitable  3  That  the 
two  Hemifpheres  had  no  poflibility  of  intercourfe, 
and  fuch  like  :  Thefe  all  hang  upon  the  fame  ftring  3 
or  lean  upon  one  another  as  Stones  in  the  fame  Build¬ 
ing  3  whereof  we  have,  by  this  Theory,  laid  the  very 
foundation  bare,  that  you  may  fee  what  they  all  ftand 
upon,  and  in  what  order. 

There  is  ftill  one  remarkable  Notion  or  Dodtrine 
amongft  the  Ancients,  which  we  have  not  fpoken  to, 
Yis  partly  Symbolical,  and  the  propriety  of  the  Sym¬ 
bol,  or  of  the  Application  of  it,  hath  been  little  un- 
derftood  3  Tis  their  dodtrine  of  the  Mundane  Egg. ,  or 
their  comparing  the  World  to  an  Egg,  and  efpecial¬ 
ly  in  the  original  compofition  of  it.  This  feems  to 
be  a  mean  comparifon,  the  World  and  an  Egg,  what 
proportion,  or  what  refemblance  betwixt  thefe  two 
things  ?  And  yet  I  do  not  know  any  Symbolical  do¬ 
dtrine  or  co.nciufion  that  hath  been  fo  univerfally  en¬ 
tertain’d  by  the  Myftte,  or  Wife  .and  Learned  of  all 
Nations  3  as  hath  been  noted  before  in  the  fifth  Chap-  . 
ter  of  the  Firft  Book,  and  at  large  in  the  Latin  Trea-  Lr 
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tife.  ’Tis  certain,  that  by  the  World  in  this  fimilitiidc, 
they  do  not  mean  the  Great  Univerfe,  for  that  hath 
neither  Figure,  nor  any  determinate  form  of  compo- 
fition,  and  it  would  be  a  great  vanity  and  rafhnels  in 
any  one  to  compare  this  to  an  Egg  3  The  works  of 
God  are  immenfe,  as  his  nature  is  infinite,  and  we 
cannot  make  any  image  or  refemblance  of  cither  of 
them  3  but  this  comparifon  is  to  be  underftood  of  the 
Sublunary  World ,  or  of  the  Earth  3  And  for  a  general 
key  to  Antiquity  upon  this  Argument,  we  may  lay 
this  down  as  a  Maxim  or  Canon,  That  what  the  Anci¬ 
ents  have  [aid  concerning  the  form  and  figure  of  the  Worlds 
or  concerning  the  Original  of  it  from  a  Chaos ,  or  about  its 
-periods  and  dijfolution ,  are  never  to  be  under flood  of  the 
Great  Vniverfe ,  but  of  oilr  Earth ,  or  of  this  Sublunary  and 
Terreftrial  World.  And  this  obfervation  being  made, 
do  but  reflect  upon  our  Theory  of  the  Earth,  the 
manner  of  its  compofition  at  firfl,  and  the  figure  of 
it,  being  compleated,  and  you  will  need  no  other  in¬ 
terpreter  to  underhand  this  my  fiery.  W  e  have  fhow’d 
there,  that  the  Figure  of  it,  when  finilht,  was  Oval, 
and  the  inward  form  of  it  was  a  frame  of  four  Regi¬ 
ons  incompaffing  one  another,  where  that  of  Fire  lay 
111  the  middle  like  the  Yolk,  and  a  fhell  of  earth  in¬ 
clos’d  them  all.  This  gives  a  folution  fo  eafie  and 
natural,  and  fhowsfuch  an  aptnefs  and  elegancy  in  the 
reprefentation,  that  one  cannot  doubt  upon  a  view, 
and  compare  of  circumftances,  but  that  we  have  tru¬ 
ly  found  out  the  Riddle  of  the  Mundane  Egg. 

To  thefe  illuflrations  of  Antiquity  in  things  Natu¬ 
ral  and  Geographical,  give  me  leave  to  add,  and  to 
rcfclve  from  the  fame  Theory,  one  Hiflorical  diffi¬ 
culty  3  and  ’twill  feem,  ’tis  likely,  of  no  lefs  moment 
than  any  we  have  hitherto  infifled  upon,  and  I  am 
fure  hath  exercis’d  the  Pens  of  many  Learned  men 
with  fmall  or  no  fuccefs.  ’Tis  to  give  an  account  of 
the  Original  of  the  people  of  America ,  how  that  Con¬ 
tinent  was  firfl  peopled  and  inhabited,  or  any  other 
Continent  diflindt  from  ours,  wherein  we  fuppofe 
Adamto  have  liv’d,  and  to  have  propagated  his  poflc- 
rity.  ’Tis  certain,  that  all  Mankind  came  from  one 
Head,  or  from  one  common  Parent  3  Certain, ,  I  fay, 

according 
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according  to  the  Hiftory  of  Mofes ,  confirm'd  by  Apo- 
ftolical  authority  •  and  'tisalfo  admitted  on  all  hands,' Aa* 
that  Adam  after  his  expulfion  out  of  Paradife ,  where- 
foever  he  was  before,  liv'd  in  this  Continent,  which 
being  encompafs'd  with  great  Seas,  and  feparate  from 
America  on  either  fide,  how  could  the  children  of 
Adam  pafs  the  wide  Ocean,  to  hunt  out  remote  habi¬ 
tations  in  America  ?  How  cafie  is  the  aniwer  to  this 
great  Queftion,  which  hath  imploy'd  the  time  of  fo 
many  Learned  men  to  refolve  ?  Or  rather  how  fud- 
denly  doth  it  vanifh  at  the  fight  of  truth,  as  a  phan¬ 
tom  at  the  approach  of  light  ?  The  ground  finks  un¬ 
der  it  that  it  feem'd  to  ftand  upon  5  Adam’s  Earth 
was  not  broken  into  Continents  and  Iflands,  as  ours  is* 
nor  the  parts  of  it  feparated  by  Seas  and  Mountains  5 
*twas  one  continued  and  fmooth  furface,  and  gave 
free  and  eafie  paffage  from  the  rifing  to  the  fetting 
Sun :  So  according  as  his  progeny  mcreaft,  and  new 
fwarms  were  ready  to  go  abroad,  they  might  fpread 
themfelves  on  either  hand,  Eaft  and  Weft,  without 
any  interruption  or  impediment,  neither  Sea>  Moun¬ 
tain,  nor  Defart  would  ftand  in  their  way.  Tis  true, 
the  paffage  was  not  fo  free  North  and  South,  they 
could  not  go  out  of  one  Hemifphere  into  another, 
but  Providence  feems  to  have  made  provifion  for  that, 
in  tranfplanting  Adam  into  this  Hemifphere,  after  he 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  World  in  the  Other. 

We  fee  then  the  great  difficulty  concerning  the 
peopling  the  feveral  Continents  and  Iflands  of  the 
Earth,  and  particularly  of  America ,  eafily  remov'd  by 
this  Hypothefis  3  The  propagation  of  Mankind,  and  of 
all  forts  of  Animals  into  the  feveral  quarters  of  the 
World,  may  readily  be  underftood,  if  you  admit  the 
true  form  of  the  firft  Earth  :  But  without  that  'tis  an 
cndlefs  controverfie,  as  thofe  commonly  are  that  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  a  falfe  fuppofition.  I  will  not  examine 
here  the  feveral  projects  and  methods  that  have  been 
propos’d,  feme  by  one  Author,  and  fome  by  another, 
for  getting  people  into  America  3  They  confute  one 
another,  methinks,  very  well  5  and  to  (how,  as  we  have 
done,  that  the  ground  they  go  upon  is  imaginary,  is  a 
compendious  way  of  confuting  them  all  together. 

However 
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However,  thofe  that  will  not  admit  our  Hypothecs, 
concerning  the  continuity  and  uniformity  of  the  firft 
Earth,  Hand  oblig’d  Hill  to  give  us  an  account  of  the 
propagation  of  Mankind  from  one  Head,  ’and  how  the 
poflerity  of  Adam  got  into  America. 

’Twill  be  faid,  poflibly,  that  this  doth  not  intirely 
remove  the  difficulty,  becaufe  it  returns  again  after 
the  Flood  3  and  then  we  fuppofe  the  Earth  broken  in¬ 
to  Continents  and  Iflands,  in  the  fame  manner,  that 
it  is  now  5  How  then  did  the  poHerity  of  Noah  get 
into  A??ierica ,  to  people  it  after  the  Flood?  I  do  not 
know ‘that  ever  they  got  into  America ,  till  Columbus 
went  thither  in  the  laH  Age,  who,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  was  the  firft  of  Noah’s  progeny  that  ever  fet 
foot  in  that  Continent.  Scripture  tells  us,  that  all 
Mankind  rife  from  one  Head,  namely,  from  Adam, 
and  his  fault  was  imputed  to  all  poflerity,  but  no 
where  that  Noah  was  the  common  Head  of  Mankind 
that  hath  been  fince  his  time,  nor  does  any  dodtrine 
of  faith,  that  I  know  of,  depend  upon  that  fuppofiti- 
on.  When  the  great  frame  of  the  Earth  broke  at 
the  Deluge,  Providence  fore-fee  into  how  many  Con¬ 
tinents  it  would  be  divided  alter  the  ceafing  of  the 
Flood,  and  accordingly,  as  we  may  reafonably  fup¬ 
pofe,  madeprovifion  to  fave  a  remnant  in  every  Con¬ 
tinent,  that  the  race  of  Mankind  might  not  be  quite 
extindf  in  any  of  them.  What  provifion  he  made  in 
our  Continent  we  know  from  Sacred  Hiftory,  but  as 
that  takes  notice  of  no  other  Continent  but  ours,  fo 
neither  could  it  take  notice  of  any  method  that  was 
us’d  there  for  faving  of  a  remnant  of  men  5  but 
’twere  great  prefumption,  methinks,  to  imagine  that 
Providence  had  a  care  of  none  but  us,  or  could  not 
find  out  ways  of  prelervation  in  other  places,  as  well 
as  in  that  where  our  habitations  were  to  be.  Afia, 
Africk^  and  Europe  were  repeopled  by  the  Sons  of  No¬ 
ah ,  Shem ,  Ham ,  and  Japhet ,  but  we  read  nothing  of 
their  going  over  into  America ,  or  fending  any  Colo¬ 
nies  thither  5  and  that  World  which  is  near  as  big  as 
ours,  mufl  have  flood  long  without  people,  or  any 
thing  of  Humane  race  in  it  after  the  Flood,  if  it  flood 
fo  till  this  was  full,  or  till  men  navigated  the  Ocean, 
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and  by  chance  difcovered  it :  It  feems  more  reafom 
able  to  fuppofe,  that  there  was  a  dock  providentially 
referv'd  there,  as  well  as  here^  out  of  which  they 
fprung  again  3  but  we  do  not  pretend  in  an  Argu¬ 
ment  of  this  nature  to  define  or  determine  any  thing 
pofitively.  To  conclude,  as  this  is  but  a  fecondary 
difficulty,  and  of  no  great  force,  fo  neither  is  it  any 
thing  peculiar  to  us,  or  to  our  Hypothecs ,  but  alike 
common  to  both  3  and  if  they  can  propofe  any  rea- 
fonable  way,  whereby  the  foils  of  Noah  might  be 
tranfplanted  into  America ,  with  all  my  heart  3  but  all 
the  ways  that  I  have  met  with  hitherto,  have  feem’d 
to  me  meer  fictions,  or  meer  preemptions. 

Thus  much  for  the  illuftration  of  Antiquity  in 
fome  points  of  Humane  literature,  by  our  Theory  of 
the  Primaeval  Earrh  3  There  is  alfo  in  Chriftian  Anti¬ 
quity  a  Tradition  or  Dodtrine,  that  appears  asobfcure 
and  as  much  a  Paradox  as  any  of  thefe,  and  better 
deferves  an  illuftration,  becaufe  it  relates  more  clofely 
and  exprelly  to  our  prefent  fubjedt:  'Tis  that  Notion 
or  Opinion  amongft  the  Ancients  concerning  Para- 
dife ,  that  it  was  feated  as  high  as  the  Sphere  of  the 
Moon,  or  within  the  Lunar  Circle .  This  looks  very 
ftrange,  and  indeed  extravagantly  at  firft  fight,  but 
the  wonder  will  ceafe,  if  we  underftand  this  not  of 
Paradife  taken  apart  from  the  reft  of  the  Earth,  but 
of  the  whole  Primaeval  Earth,  wherein  the  Seat  of  Pa¬ 
radife  was  3  That  was  really  feated  much  higher  than 
the  prefent  Earth,  and  may  be  reafonably  fuppos  d  to 
have  been  as  much  elevated  as  the  tops  of  our  Moun¬ 
tains  are  now.  And  that  phrafe  of  reaching  to  the 
Sphere  of  the  Moon ,  fignifies  no  more  than  thole  other 
expreffions  of  reaching  to  Heaven ,  or  reaching  above  the 
Clouds ,  which  are  phrafes  commonly  us'd  to  exprefs 
the  height  of  Buildings,  or  of  Mountains,  and  fuch 
like  things  :  So  the  Builders  of  Babel  faid,  they  would 
make  a  Tower  fhould  reach  to  Heaven  3  Olympics  and 
Pamajfus  are  faid  by  the  Poets  to  reach  to  Heaven,  or 
to  rife  above  the  Clouds  3  And  Pliny  and  Solinus  ufe 
this  very  expreffion  of  the  Lunar  Circle ,  when  they  de- 
fcribe  the  height  of  Mount  Atlas,  Edudus  in  vie  ini  am  ' 
Lunaris  Circuit.  The  Ancients,  I  believe,  aim’d  parti- 
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cularly  by  this  phrafe,  to  exprefs  an  height  above  the 
middle  Region,  or  above  our  Atmofphere,  that  Para- 
dife  might  beferene5  and  where  our  Atmofphere  end¬ 
ed,  they  reckon’d  the  Sphere  of  the  Moon  begun,  and 
therefore  faid  it  reach’d  to  the  Sphere  of  the  Moon. 
Many  of  the  Chriftian  Fathers  expreft  their  opinion 
concerning  the  high  fituation  of  Paradife  in  plain  and 
formal  terms,  as  S.  Bafd,  Damafcen ,  Mofes  Bar  Cep  ha,  tsrc. 
but  this  phrafe  of  reaching  to  the  Lunar  Circle  is  re¬ 
peated  by  feveral  of  them,  and  faid  to  be  of  great 
Antiquity.  Aquinas ,  Albertos ,  and  others,  afcnbe  it  to 
•  Bede ,  but  many  to  S.  Auftin  3  and  therefore  Ambrofius 
Catharinus  is  angry  with  their  great  Schoolman,  that 
he  fhould  derive  it  from  Bede,  feeing  S.  Auftin  writing 
to  Orofius ,  deliver’d  this  dodtrine,  which  furely,  fays 
He,  S.  Auftin  neither  feign  d  nor  dream  d  only ,  but  had 
receiv'd  it  from  Antiquity :  And  from  fo  great  Antiqui¬ 
ty,  that  it  was  no  lefs  than  Apoftolical,  if  we  credit 
'  Albertus  Magnus ,  and  the  ancient  Books  lie  appeals  to, 
for  He  fays  this  Tradition  was  deriv’d  as  high  as  from 
S.  Thomas  the  Apoflle.  His  words  are  thefe,  after  he 
had  deliver’d  his  own  opinion,  Hoc  tamen  dico ,  &c. 
But  this  I  fay,  without  prejudice. to  the  better  opinion,  for 
I  have  found  it  in  fome  mofl  ancient  Books,  that  Thomas 
the  Apoftle  was  the  Author  of  that  opinion ,  winch  is  ufu- 
ally  attributed  to  Bede  arid  Strabus,  namely,  that  Para¬ 
dife  was  f  o  high  as  to  reach  to  the  Lunar  Circle.  But  thus 
much  concerning  this  Opinion,  and  concerning  Anti¬ 
quity. 

To  conclude  all,  we  fee  this  Theory  which  was 
drawn  only  by  a  thred  of  Reafon,  and  the  Laws  of 
Nature,  abftractly  from  all  Antiquity,  notwithflanding 
calls  a  light  upon  many  paffages  there,  which  were 
otherwife  accounted  fictions,  or  unintelligible  truths  3 
and  though  we  do  not  alledge  thefe  as  proofs  of  the 
Theory,  for  it  carries  its  own  light  and  proof  with  it, 
yet  whether  we  will  or  no,  they  do  mutually  confirm, 
as  well  as  llluftrate  one  another  3  And  ’tis  a  pleafure 
alfo,  when  one  hath  wrought  out  truth  by  meer  dint 
of  thinking,  and  examination  of  caufes,  and  propos’d 
it  plainly  and  openly,  to  meet  with  it  again  amongft 
the  Ancients,  difguis’d,  and  in  an  old  fafhion’d  drels, 
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fcarce  to  be  known  or  difcover'd,  but  by  thofe  that 
before-hand  knew  it  very  well.  And  it  would  be  a 
further  pleafure  and  fatisfaCtion,  to  have  render'd 
thofe  Doctrines  and  Notions,  for  the.  future,  intelli¬ 
gible  andufeful  toothers,  as  well  as  delightful  to  our 
felves. 


CHAP.  IX. 

<tA general  objection  againjl  this  Theory,  viz.  That 
if  there  had  been  fuch  a  Primitive  Earth,  as  we 
pretend ,  the  fame  of  it  would  haye  founded 
throughout  all  <iA ntiquity.  T he  Eaflern  and 

Wejlern  Learning  confdefd ,  the  mojl  confide* 
rable  Records  of  both  are  loft  •  whatfootfleps  re~ 
main  relating  to  this  SubjeB .  The  Jewifh  and 

Chriftian  Learning  confdefd  •  how  far  lo/las 
to  this  Argument ,  and  what  3\otes  or  TraditL 
ons  remain.  Lafly ,  how  far  the  Sacred  Wri - 
tings  bear  witnef  to  it.  TheTroyidential  con^ 
duB  of  Knowledge  in  the  ]V or  Id.  recapitu > 

lation  and  fate  of  the  Theory . 

HAving  gone  through  the  two  firft  Parts,  and  the 
•two  hr  ft  Books  of  this  Theory,  that  concern 
the  Primitive  World,  the  Univerfal  Deluge,  and.  the 
ftate  of  Paradife ,  We  have  leizure  now  to  reflect  a 
little,  and  confider  what  may>*probably  be  objected 
againft  a  Theory  of  this  nature.  I  do  not  mean 
fingle  objections  againft  fingle  parts,  for  thofe  may 
be  many,  and  fuch  as  I  cannot  fore-fee  5  but  what  may 
be  faid  againft  the  body  andfubftance  of  the  Theory, 
and  the  credibility  of  it,  appearing  new  and  furpri- 
fing,  and  yet  of  great  extent  and  importance.  This, 
I  fancy,  will  induce  many  to  fay,  lurely  this  cannot 
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be  a  reality  5  for  if  there  had  been  fuch  a  Primitive 
Earth,  and  fuch  a  Primitive  World  as  is  here  repre- 
fented,  and  fo  remarkably  different  from  the  prefent, 
it  could  not  have  been  fo  utterly  forgotten,  of  lain 
hid  for  fo  many  Ages  5  all  Antiquity  would  have  rung 
of  it  5  the  memory  of  it  would  have  been  kept  frelh 
by  Books  or  Traditions.  Can  we  imagine,  that  it 
fhould  lie  buried  for  fome  thoufands  of  years  in  deep 
filence  and  oblivion  3  and  now  only  when  the  fecond 
World  is  drawing  to  an  end,  we.  begin  to  difeover 
that  there  was  a  firft,  and  that  of  another  make  and 
order  from  this. 

To  fatisfie  this  objection,  or  furmife  rather,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  take  a  good  large  fcope  and  compafs 
in  our  Difcourfe  3  We  muff  not  fuppofe,  that  this 
Primitive  World  hath  been  wholly  loft  out  of  the 
memory  of  man,  or  out  ofHiftory,  for  we  have  fome 
Hiftory  and  Chronology  of  it  preserv'd  by  Mofes ,  and 
likewife  in  the  Monuments  of  the  Ancients,  more  or 
lefs  5  for  they  all  fuppos'da  World  before  the  Deluge. 
But 'tis  die  Philofophy  of  this  Primitive  World  that 
hath  been  loft  in  a  great  meafure,  what  the  ftate  of 
Nature  was  then,  and  wherein  it  'differ'd  from  the 
prefent  or  Poft-diluvian  order  of  things.  This,  I  con- 
fefs,  hath  been  little  taken  notice  of  3  it  hath  been  ge¬ 
nerally  thought  or  prefum'd,  that  the  World  before 
the  Flood  was  of  the  fame  form  and  conftitution  with 
the  prefent  World  :  This  we  do  not  deny,  but  rather 
think  it  delign'd  and  Providential,  that  there  ihould 
not  remain  a  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  that  firft 
ftate  of  things  3  and  we  may  eafilv  fuppofe  how  it 
might  decay  and  perifh,  if  we  coilfider  how  little  of 
the  remote  Antiquities  of  the  World  have  ever  been 
brought  down  to  our  knowledge. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  divided  the  Ages  of  the 
World  into  three  periods  or  intervals,  whereof  they 
call’d  the  firft  the  Obfcure  Period,  the  fecond  the  Fabu¬ 
lous ,  and  the  third  Hiftorical.  The  dark  and  obfcure 
Period  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to  the 
Deluge  5  what  pafs'd  then,  either  in  Nature  or 
amongft  Men,  they  have  no  Records,  no  account,  by 
their  own  confeffion  3  all  that  fpace  of  time  was  co¬ 
ver’d 


ver’d  with  darknefs  and  oblivion  3  fo  that  we  ought 
rather  to  wonder  at  thole  remains  they  have,  and 
thofe  broken  notions  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  the  con-  \ 
ditions  of  it,  how  they  were  fav’d  out  of  the  common 
(hipwrack,  than  to  expert  from  them  the  Fhilofophy 
of  that  World,  and  all  its  differences  from  the  pre- 
fent.  And  as  for  the  other  Nations  that  pretend  to 
greater  Antiquities,  to  more  ancient  Hiftory  and  Chro¬ 
nology,  from  what  is  left  of  their  Monuments  many 
will  allow  only  this  difference,  that  their  fabulous  Age 
begun  more  high,  or  that  .they  had  more  ancient 
Fables. 

But  befides  that  our  expectations  cannot  be  great 
from  the  learning  of  the  Gentiles ,  we  have  not  the 
means  or  opportunity  to  inform  our  felves  well  what 
Notions  they  did  leave  us  concerning  the  Primitive 
World  5  for  their  Books  and  Monuments  are  gene¬ 
rally  loft  or  lie  hid  unknown  to  us.  The  Learning 
of  the  World  may  be  divided  into  the  Eaftern  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  Weftern  3  and  I  look  upon  the  Eaftern 
as  far  more  confiderable  for  Philofophical  Antiquities, 
and  Philofophical  Conclufions  3  I  fay  Conclufio?is ,  for  I 
do  not  believe  either  of  them  had  *  any  confiderable 
Theory,  or  Contexture  of  Principles  and  Conclufions 
together  <  But  Ms  certain,  that  in  theEaft,  from  what 
Source  foever  it  came,  Humane  or  Divine,  they  had 
fome  extraordinary  DoCtrines  and  Notions  difperft 
amongft  them.  Now  as  by  the  Weftern  learning  we 
underftand  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  3  fo  by  the 
Eaftern,  that  which  was  amongft  the  /Egyptians ,  Phoe¬ 
nicians ,  C bald #ans ,  Affyrians ,  and  Perfians  3  and  of  the 
Learning  of  thefe  Nations,  how  little  have  we  now 
left  ?  except  fome  fragments  and  Citations  in  Greek, 
Authors,  what  do  we.  know  of  them  ?  But  if  we  had, 
not  only  thofe  Books  intire,  whereof  we  have  now 
the  gleanings  and  reverfions  only,  but  3.11  that  have 
perifht  befides,  efpecially  in  that  famous  Library  at 
Alexandria  3  if  thefe,  I  fay,  were  all  reftof d  to  the 
World  again,  we  might  promife  our  felves  the  fans- 
faction  of  feeing  more  of  the  Antiquities,  and  Natural 
Hiftory  of  the  firft  World,  than  we  have  now  left, 
or  can  reafonably  expeCt  That  Library  we  fpeak  of, 
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at  Alexandria ,  was  a  Collection,  befides  Greeks  Books, 
of  i Egyptian ,  Chaldean ,  and  all  the  Eaftern  Learning  5 
and  Cedrenus  makes  it  to  confift  of  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  Volumes  :  But  Jofephus  faith,  when  the  Tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Bible  by  the  Septuagint  was  to  be  added  to 
it,  Demetrius  Phalereus  ( who  was  keeper  or  Gover- 
nour  of  it  )  told  the  King  then,  that  he  had  already 
two  hundred  thoufand  Volumes,  and  that  he  hop'd 
to  make  them  up  five  hundred  thoufand  5.  And  he  was 
better  than  his  word,  or  his  SuccelTors  for  him,  for 
Ammianus  Marcellinus ,  and  other  Authors  report  them 
to  have  increas’d  to  feven  hundred  thoufand.  This 
Library  was  unfortunately  burnt  in  the  hacking  of 
Alexandria  by  Cafar,  and  confidering  that  all  thefe 
were  ancient  Books,  and  generally  of  the  Eaftern  wif- 
dem,  ’twas  an  ineftimable  and  irreparable  lofs  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Learning. 

As  for  the  Weftern  Learning,  we  mav  remember 
what  the  / Egyptian  Prieft  fays  to  Solon  in  Plato's  Tinideus, 
Ton  Greeks  are  always  Children ,  and  know  nothing  of 
Antiquity  5  And  it  the  Greeks  were  fo,  much  more  the 
Romans ,  who  came  after  them  in  time,  and  for  fo 
great  a  people,  and  fo  much  civiliz’d,  never  any  had 
lefs  Plulofophy,  and  lefsof  the  Sciences  amongft  them 
than  the  Romans  had  ;  They  tludied  only  the  Art  of 
Speaking,  of  Governing,  and  of  Fighting,  and  left 
the  reft  to  the  Greeks  and  Eaftern  Nations  as  unprofi¬ 
table.  Yet  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  bed 
Philofophical  Antiquities  that  the  Romans  had,  perilht 
with  the  Books  of  Varro ,  of  Numa  Pompilius ,  and  of 
De  civ. Dei  the  ancient  Sibyls.  Varro  writ,  as  S.  Auftin  tells  us,  a 
;  ‘  6‘  multitude  of  Volumes,  and  of  various  forts,  and  I  h^d 
rather  retrieve  his  works,  than  the  works  of  any  other 
Roman  Author  3  not  his  Etymologies  and  Criticifms, 
where  we  fee  nothing  admirable,  but  his  Theologia 
Pbyfica ,  and  his  Antiquitates  3  which  in  all  probability 
would  have  given  us  more  light  into  remote  times, 
and  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  paft  World,  than  all 
the  Latin  Authors  befides  have  done.  He  has  left  the 
foremention  d  diftinCtion  of  three  Periods  of  time  3 
He  had  the  doClrine  of  the  Mundane  Egg ,  as  we  fee 
in  Probus  Grammaticus  3  and  he  gave  us  that  obferva.- 
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tion  of  the  Star  Venus ,  concerning  the  great  change 
ihe  fuffer’  d  about  the  time  of  our  Deluge. 

Numa  Pomplius  was  doubtlefs  a  contemplative  man, 
and  'tis  thought  that  he  underftood  the  true  Syftem 
of  the  World,  and  reprefented  the  Sun  by  his  Veftal 
Fire  $  though,  methinks,  Vefta  docs  not  fo  properly 
refer  to  the  Sun,  as  to  the  Earth,  which  hath  a  Sa¬ 
cred  fire  too,  that  is  not  to  be  extinguifht.  He  or¬ 
der'd  his  Books  to  be  buried  with  him,  which  were 
found  in  a  Stone- Cheft  by  him  four  hundred  years 
after  hisdeath  3  They  were  in  all  twenty  four,  where¬ 
of  twelve  contain  d  Sacred  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  and 
the  other  twelve  the  Philofophy  and  Wifdom  of  the 
Greeks  3  The  Romans  gave  them  to  the  Proctor  Petilim 
to  perufe  3  and  to  make  his  report  to  the  Senate, 
whether  they  were  fit  to  be  pubhfht  or  no  :  The  Proc¬ 
tor  made  a  wife  politick  report,  that  the  Contents  of 
them  might  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  efta- 
blifht  Laws  and  Religion  3  and  thereupon  they  were 
condemn'd  to  be  burnt,  and  port erity  was  depriv’d  of 
that  ancient  treafure  whatfoever  it  was.  What  the 
nine  Books  of  the  Sibyl  contain'd,  that  were  offer'd 
to  King  Tar  quin ,  we  little  know  3  She  valued  them 
high,  and  the  higher  Hill  the  more  they  feem’d  to 
flight  or  negledt  them  5  which  is  a  piece  of  very  na¬ 
tural  indignation  or  contempt,  when  one  is  fatisfied  of 
the  worth  of  what  they  offer.  'Tis  likely  they  re- 
fpeTted  befides  the  fate  of  Rome ,  the  fate  and  feveral 
periods  of  the  World,  both  pafl  and  to  come,  and  the 
mod  myftical  paffages  of  them.  And  in  thefe  Au¬ 
thors  and  Monuments  are  loft  the  greateft  hopes  of 
Natural  and  Philofophick  Antiquities,  that  we  could 
have  had  from  the  Romans. 

And  as  to  the  Greeks ,  their  belt  and  Sacred  Learn¬ 
ing  was  not  originally  their  own  3  they  ennchtthem- 
felves  with  the  fpoils  of  the  Eaft,  and  the  belt  remains 
we  have  of  that  Eaftern  Learning,  is  what  we  pick 
out  of  the  Greeks  3  whofe  works,  I  believe,  if  they 
were  intirely  extant,  we  fhould  not  need  to  go  any 
further  for  witneffes  to  confirm  all  the  principal  parts 
of  this  Theory.  With  what  regret  does  one  read  in 
Laertius ,  Saidas,  and  others,  the  promifing  titles  of 
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Books  writ  by  the  Greeks  Philofophers,  hundreds  or 
thoufands,  whereof  there  is  not  one  now  extant  3  and 
thofe  that  are  extant  are  generally  but  fragments  : 
Thofe  Authors  alfo  that  have  writ  their  Lives,  or 
collected  their  Opinions,  have  done  it  confusedly  and 
injudicioufly.  I  fhould  hope  for  as  much  light  and 
inftrudtion,  as  to  the  Original  of  the  World,  from 
Orpheus  alone,  if  his  works  had  been  preferv'd,  as  from 
all  that  is  extant  now  of  the  other  Greeks  Philofophers. 
We  may  fee  from  what  remains  of  him,  that  he  un- 
derftood  in  a  good  meafure,  how  the  Earth  rife  from 
a  Chaos,  what  was  its  external  Figure,  and  what  the 
form  of  its  inward  ftrudture  3  The  opinion  of  the  Oval 
Figure  of  the  Earth  is  aferib  cT  to  Orpheus  and  his  Dif- 
ciples  3  and  the  do£f  rine  of  the  Mundane  Egg  is  fo  pecu¬ 
liarly  his,  that  ?tis  call’d  by  Proclus ,  The  Orphic 4  Egg  3 
not  that  he  was  the  firft  Author  of  that  dodtrine,  but 
the  firft  that  brought  it  into  Greece. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Heathen  Learning, 
Eaftern  and  Weftern,  and  the  fmall  remains  of  it  in 
things  Philofophical  3  ’tis  no  wonder  then  if  the  ac¬ 
count  we  have  left  us  from  them  of  the  Primitive 
Earth,  and  the  Antiquities  of  the  natural  World  be 
very  imperfedh  And  yet  we  have  trac’d  (_  in  the  pre¬ 
cedent  Chapter,  and  more  largely  in  our  Latin  Trea- 
tife  )  the  footfteps  of  feveral  parts  of  this  Theory 
amongft  the  writings  and  Traditions  of  the  Ancients, 
and  even  of  thofe  parts  that  feem  the  moft  ftrange 
and  fingular,  and  that  are  the  Bafis  upon  which  the 
reft  ftand.  We  haveihown  there,  that  their  account 
of  the  Chaos,  though  it  feenf  d  to  many  but  a  Poeti¬ 
cal  Rhapfody,  contain'd  the  true  myfterv  of  the  forma- 
Teii.  Thcor.  tion  of  the  Primitive  Earth.  We  have  alfo  fhown 
ni\  2 .  c .  7.  Up0n  the  fame  occafion,  that  both  the  external  Figure 
and  internal  form  of  that  Earth  was  compriz’d  and 
jbid.cnf.  Egnified  in  their  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Mundane 
Egg,  which  hath  been  propagated  through  all  the 
Learned  Nations.  And  laftly,  as  to  the  fituation  of 
that  Earth,  and  the  change  of  its  pofture  fincc,  that 
the  memory  of  that  has  been  kept  up,  we  have  brought 
ibid,  feveral  teftimonies  and  indications  from  the  Greets 
Philofophers.  And  thefe  were  the  three  great  and 
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fundamental  properties  of  the  Primitive  Earth,  upon 
which  all  the  other  depend,  and  all  its  differences 
from  the  prefent  Order  of  Nature.  You  fee  then; 
though  Providence  hath  fuffer'd  the  Heathen  Learn¬ 
ing  and  their  Monuments  in  a  great  part  to  periflv 
yet  we  are  not  left  wholly  without  witneffes  amongft 
them  in  a  fpeculation  of  this  great  importance. 

You  will  fay,  it  may  be,  though  this  account,  as  to 
the  Books  and  Learning  of  the  Heathen;  may  be  lookt 
upon  as  reafonable,  yet  we  might  expedt  however, 
from  the  Jewijh  and  Chriflian  Authors,  a  more  full  and 
fatisfa&ory  account  of  that  Primitive  Earth,  and  of 
the  Old  World.  Firft,  as  to  the  Jews ,  Yis  well 
known  that  they  have  no  ancient  Learning,  unlefs  by 
way  of  Tradition,  amongft  them*  There  is  not  a 
Book  extant  in  their  Language,  excepting  the  Canon 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  that  hath  not  been  writ  fince 
our  Saviour’s  time.  They  are  very  bad  Mafters  of 
Antiquity,  and  they  may  in  fome  meafure  be  excus'd,; 
becaufe  of  their  feveral  captivities,  difperfions,  and 
defolations.  In  the  Babylonifh  captivity  their  Temple 
was  ranfack’d,  and  they  did  not  preferve,  as  is 
thought,  fo  much  as  the  Autograph  or  original  Ma- 
nufcript  of  the  Law,  nor  the  Books  of  thofe  of  their 
Prophets  that  were  then  extant,  and  kept  in  the 
Temple  5  And  at  their  return  from  the  Captivitv  af¬ 
ter  feventy  years,  they  feem  to  have  had  forgot  their 
Native  Language  fo  much,  that  the  Law  was  to  be 
interpreted  to  them  in  Chaldee ,  after  it  was  read  in 
Hebrew  5  for  fo  I  underftand  that  interpretation  in 
Nehemiah.  ’Twas  a  great  Providence,  methinks,  that  c.  8.  7, 8, 
they  fhould  any  way  preferve  their  Law,  and  other 
Books  of  Scripture  in  the  Captivity  for  fo  long  a  time  5 
for  Yis  likely  they  had  not  the  liberty  of  uling  them 
in  any  publick  worfhip,  feeing  they  return’d  fo  igno¬ 
rant  of  their  own  Language,  and  as  Yis  thought,  of 
their  Alphabet  and  Character  too.  .And  if  their  Sa¬ 
cred  Books  were  hardly  preferv'd,  we  may  eafily  be¬ 
lieve  all  others  perifbt  in  that  publick  defolation. 

Yet  there  was  another  deftru6tion  of  that  Nation, 
and  their  Temple,  greater  than  this,  by  the  Romans  , 
and  if  there  were  any  remains  of  Learning  preferv’d 
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in  the  former  ruinc,  or  any  recruits  made  fincc  that 
time,  this  iecond  defolation  would  fweep  them  all 
away.  And  accordingly  we  fee  they  have  nothing  ' 
left  in  their  Tongue,  befides  the  Bible,  fo  ancient  as 
the  deft  ruction  of  Jerusalem.  Thefe,  and  other  pub- 
lick  calamities  of  the  Jewifh  Nation,  may  reafonably 
be  thought  to  have  wafted  their  Records  of  ancient 
Learning,  if  they  had  any  5  for,  to  fpcak  truth,  the 
Jews  are  a  people  of  little  curiofity,  as  to  Sciences  and 
Philofophical  enquiries  :  They  were  very  tenacious  of 
their  own  Cuftoms,  and  careful  of  thofe  Traditions 
that  did  refpedt  them,  but  were  not  remarkable,  that 
I  know  of,  or  thought  great  Proficients  in  any  other 
fort  of  Learning.  There  has  been  a  great  fame,  ’tis 
true,  of  the  JewiJh  Cabala ,  and  of  great  myfteries 
contain’d  in  it  5  and,  I  believe,  there  was  once  a  Tra¬ 
ditional  dodtrine  amongft  fome  of  them,  that  had  ex¬ 
traordinary  Notions  and  Conclufions  :  But  where  is 
this  now  to  be  found  ?  The  Ejfenes  were  the  likelieft 
Sedt  amongft  them  to  retain  inch  dodtrincs,  but  ’tis 
probable  they  are  now  fo  mixt  with  things  fabulous 
and  fantaftical,  that  what  one  fhould  aliedge  from 
thence  would  be  of  little  or  no  authority.  One  Head 
in  this  Cabala  was  the  dodtrine  of  the  Sephiroth ,  and 
though  the  explication  of  them  be  uncertain,  the  I11- 
feriour  Sephiroth  in  the  Corporeal  World  cannot  fo 
well  be  appli’d  to  any  thing,  as  to  thofe  feveral  Orbs 
and  Regions,  infolding  one  another,  whereof  the  Pri- 
migenial  Earth  was  compos’d.  Yet  fuch  conjectures, 

I  know,  are  of  no  validity,  but  in  confort  with  better 
Arguments.  I  have  often  thought  alfo,  that  their 
firft  and  fecond  Temple  reprefented  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  Earth  or  World  5  a  lid  that  of  Ezekiel's ,  which 
is  the  third-,  is  ftill  to  be  e redded,  the  moft  beautiful 
of  all,  when  this  fccond  Temple  of  the  World  (hall  be 
burnt  down.  If  the  Prophecies  of  Enoch  had  been  pre- 
krv’d,  and  taken,  into  the  Canon  by  Ezra ,  after  their 
return  from  Babylon ,  when  the  Collcddion  of  their  Sa¬ 
cred  Books  is  fuppos’d  to  have  been  made,  we  might 
probablyhave  had  a  confidcrable  account  there,  both 
of  times  paft  and  to  come,  of  Antiquities  and  Futuri- 
nons$  for  thofe  Prophecies  arc  generally  luppos’d  to 
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have  contain’d  both  the  firft  and  fecond  fate  of  this 
Earth,  and  all  the  Periods  of  it.  But  as  this  Book  is 
loft  to  us,  fo  I  look  upon  all  others  that  pretend  to  be 
Ante-Mofaical  or  Patriarchal,  as  Spurious  and  Fabu¬ 
lous. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Jews.  As  for  Chriftian 
Authors,  their  knowledge  muft  be  from  fome  of  thefe 
fore-mention’d,  Jews  or  Heathens 3  or  elfe  by  Apoftc- 
lical  Tradition:  For  the  Chriftian  Fathers  were  not  ve¬ 
ry  fpeculative,  fo  as  to  raife  a  Theory  from  their  own 
thoughts  and  contemplations,  concerning  the  Origin 
of  the  Earth.  We  have  inftanc’d,  in  the  laft  Chap¬ 
ter,  in  a  Chriftian  Tradition,  concerning  Paradife,  and 
the  high  fituation  of  it,  which  is  fully  conforiant  to 
the  fite  of  the  Primitive  Earth,  where  Paradife  flood, 
and  doth  feem  plainly  to  refer  to  it,  being  unintelli¬ 
gible  upon  any  other  fuppofition.  And  ’twas,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  this  elevation  of  Paradife ,  and  the  penfile  ftru- 
Cture  of  that  Paradifiacal  Earth,  that  gave  occafion 
to  Celfm,  as  we  fee  by  Origeri s  anfwer,  to  fay,  that  the 
Chriftian  Paradife  was  taken  from  the  penfile  Gardens 
of  Alcinous :  But  we  may  fee  now  what  was  the 
ground  of  fuch  expreflions  or  Traditions  amongft  the 
Ancients,  which  Providence  left  to  keep  mens  minds 
awake  3  not  fully  to  inftruCt  them,  but  to  confirm 
them  in  the  truth,  when  it  ftiould  come  to  be  made 
known  in  other  methods.  We  have  noted  alfo  above, 
that  the  ancient  Books  and  Authors  amongft  the 
Chriftians ,  that  wrere  moft  likely  to  inform  us  in  this 
Argument,  have  perifht,  and  are  loft  out  of  the 
World,  fuch  as  Ephrem  S'yrus  de  ortu  rerum,  and  Ter- 
tuUian  de  Paradifo  3  and  that  piece  which  is  extant,  of 
Mofes  Bar  Cephas  upon  this  fubjeCt,  receives  more 
light  from  our  Hypothefts ,  than  from  any  other  I 
know  3  for  correcting  fome  miftakes  about  the  Figure 
of  the  Earth,  which  the  Ancients  were  often  guilty  of, 
the  obfeurity  or  confufion  of  that  Difcourfe  in  other 
things,  may  be  eafily  rectified,  if  compar’d  with  this 
Theory. 

Of  this  nature  alfo  is  that  Tradition  that  is  com¬ 
mon  both  to  Jews  and  Chriftians ,  and  which  we  have 
often  mention’d  before,  that  there  was  a  perpetual  fe- 
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renity,  and  perpetual  Equinox  in  Paradife  3  which 
cannot  be  upon  this  Earth,  not  fo  much  as  under  the 
Equinodtial  5  for  they  have  a  fort  of  Winter  and 
Summer  there,  a  courfe  of  Rains  at  certain  times  of 
the  Year,  and  great  inequalities  of  the  Air,  as  to  heat 
and  cold,  moifture  and  drought.  They  had  alfo 
Lat.  Treat.  Traditions  amongft  them,  That  there  was  no  Rain 'from 
.ib.i.c.  10.  ]jeginning  0f  World  till  the  Deluge ,  and  that  there 

were  no  Mountains  till  the  Flood,  and  luch  like  5  Thefe, 
you  fee,  point  directly  at  fuch  an  Earth  as  we  have 
defcrib'd.  And  I  call  thefe  Traditions ,  becaufe  we  can¬ 
not  find  the  Original  Authors  of  them  5  The  ancient 
ordinary  Glofs  (  upon  Genefis )  which  feme  make  Eight 
hundred  years  old,  mentions  both  thefe  Opinions,  fo 
does  Hiftoria  Sc  ho  l a  flic  a,  Alcuinus ,  Rah  anus  Maurus ,  Ly- 
ranus ,  and  fuch  Collectors  of  Antiquity.  Bede  alfo 
relates  that  of  the  plainnefs  or  fmoothnefs  of  the  Ante¬ 
diluvian  Earth.  Yet  thefe  are  reported  Traditionally, 
as  it  were,  naming  no  Authors  or  Books  from  whence 
they  were  taken  3  Nor  can  it  be  imagin'd  that  they 
feign'd  them  themfelves  3  to  what  end  or  purpofe  ? 
it  ferv'd  no  intereft  3  or  upon  what  ground  ?  feeing 
they  had  no  Theory  that  could  lead  them  to  fuch  No¬ 
tions  as  thefe,  or  that  could  be  ftrengthen'd  and  con¬ 
firm'd  by  them.  Thofe  opinions  alio  of  the  Fathers, 
which  we  recited  in  the  feventh  Chapter,  placing  Pa¬ 
radife  beyond  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  making  it  there¬ 
by  inacceffible,  fuit  very  well  to  the  form,  qualities, 
and  bipartition  of  the  Primaeval  Earth,  and  leem  to 
be  grounded  upon  them. 

Thus,  much  may  ferve  for  a  fhort  Survey  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Learning,  to  give  us  a  reafonable  account,  why 
the  memory  and  knowledge  of  the  Primitive  Earth 
ihould  be  fo  much  loft  out  of  the  World  3  and  what 
we  retain  of  it  (fill  3  which  would  be  far  more,  I  do 
not  doubt,  if  all  Manufcnpts  were  brought  to  light, 
that  are  yet  extant  in  publick  or  private  Libraries. 
The  truth  is,  one  cannot  judge  with  certainty,  nei¬ 
ther  what  things  have  been  recorded  and  preferv'd 
in  the  monuments  of  Learning,  nor  what  are  ftill  3 
not  what  have  been,  becaufe  fo  many  of  thofe  Mo¬ 
numents  are  loft  :  The  Alexandrian  Library,  which 
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we  fpoke  of  before,  feems  to  have  been  the  greated 
Collection  that  ever  was  made  before  Chridianity* 
and  the  Confiantinopolitan  (  begun  by  Conftantine ,  and 
dedroy'd  in  the  Fifth  Century,  when  it  was  rais'd  to 
the  number,  as  is  faid,  of  one  hundred  twenty  thou- 
fand  Volumes  )  the  mod  valuable  that  was  ever  fince, 
and  both  thefe  have  been  permitted  by  Providence 
toperifh  in  the  mercilefs  Flames.  Befides  thofe  deva- 
dations  of  Books  and  Libraries  that  have  been  made 
in  Chridendom,  by  the  Northern  barbarous  Nations 
overflowing  Europe *  and  the  Saracens  and  Turks  great 
parts  of  Afia  and  Africk.  It  is  hard  therefore  to  pro¬ 
nounce  what  knowledge  hath  been  in  the  W orld,  or 
what  accounts  of  Antiquity  3  Neither  can  we  well 
judge  what  remain,  or  of  what  things  the  memory 
may  be  dill  latently  conferv'd!  3  for  befides  thofe  Ma - 
nuferipts  that  are  yet  unexamin  d  in  thefe  parts  of 
Chridendom,  and  thofe  that  have  been  fcarce  view'd 
in  the  great  Abyjfine  or  JEthiopicf^  Library,  there  are 
many,  doubtlefs,  of  good  value  in  other  parts  3  and 
we  know  particularly  of  two  noble  Libraries,  that  of 
Buda ,  and  that  of  Fez^ ,  both  in  the  hands  of  Maho¬ 
metans  3  who  keep  them  as  the  Dragon  did  the  Gol¬ 
den  Apples,  will  neither  make  ufeof  them  themfelves, 
nor  differ  others  to  perufe  them.  The  Library  of  Fez^ 
is  faid  to  contain  thirty  two  thoufand  Volumes  in 
Arabic 4 ,  and  though  the  Arabic 4  Learning  was  mod- 
what  Weftern ,  and  therefore  of  lefs  account,  yet  they 
did  deal  in  Eaftem  Learning  too  3  for  Averroes  writ  a 
Book  with  that  Title,  Philofophia  Orientals.  There 
may  be  alfo  in  the  Ead  thoufands  of  Manufcripts  un¬ 
known  to  us,  of  greater  value  than  mod  Books  we 
have :  And  as  to  thofe  fubjeCts  we  are  treating  of,  I 
Ihould  promife  my  felf  more  light  and  confirmation 
from  the  Syriac 4  Authors  than  from  any  others. 
Thefe  things  being  confider'd,  we  can  make  but  a  ve¬ 
ry  imperfeCt  edimate,  what  evidences  are  left  us,  and 
what  accounts  of  the  Primitive  Earth  3  and  if  thefe 
deductions  and  defalcations  be  made,  both  for  what 
Books  are  wholly  lod,  and  for  what  lie  afleep  or  dead 
in  Libraries,  we  have  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  in  a  Theory 
of  this  nature,  to  find  fo  good  atteflations  as  we  have 
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produc'd  for  the  feveral  parts  of  it  3  which  we  pur- 
pofe  to  mlarge  upon  confiderably  at  another  time  and 
occafion. 

But  to  carry  this  Objection  as  far  as  may  be,  let  us 
fuppofe  it  to  be  urg'd  Bill  in  the  lad:  place,  that 
though  thefe  Humane  writings  have  perifht,  or  be 
imperfebf,  yet  in  the  Divine  writings  at  lead:,  we 
might  expect,  that  the  memory  of  the  Old  World, 
and  of  the  Primitive  Earth  lhould  have  been  pre¬ 
fer  v’d.  To  this  I  anfwer  in  fhort,  That  we  could  not 
expedt  in  the  Scriptures  any  Natural  Theory  of  that 
Earth,  nor  any  account  of  it,  but  what  was  general  5 
and  this  we  have,  both  by  the  Tehom-Rabba  of  Mofes , 
and  the  defcription  of  the  fame  Abyffe  in  other  places 
of  Scripture,  -as  we  have  fhown  at  large  in  the  Firft 
Book,  Chap.  7.  And  alfo  by  the  defcription  which 
S.  Peter  hath  given  of  the  Ante-diluvian  Heavens  and 
Earth,  and  their  different  conftitution  from  the  pre- 
fent.  You  will  fay,  it  may  be,  that  that  place  of 
S.  Peter  is  capable  of  another  interpretation  5  fo  arc 
mod:  places  of  Scripture,  if  you  fpeak  of  a  bare  capa¬ 
city,  they  are  capable  of  more  than  one  interpretati¬ 
on  5  but  that  which  is  mod:  natural,  proper  and  con¬ 
gruous,  fuitable  to  the  words,  fuitable  to  the  Argu¬ 
ment,  and  fuitable  to  the  Context,  wherein  is  nothing 
fupcrfluous  or  impertinent,  that  we  prefer  and  accept 
of  as  the  mod:  reafonable  interpretation.  Befides,  in 
fuch  Texts  as  relate  to  the  Natural  World,  if  of  two 
interpretations  propos'd,  one  agrees  better  with  the 
Theory  of  Nature  than  the  other,  extern  paribus ,  that 
ought  to  be  prefer’d.  And  by  thefe  two  rules  we  are 
willing  to  be  tri'd,  in  the  expolition  of  that  remark¬ 
able  Difcourfe  of  S.  Peters ,  and  to  ft  and  to  that  fence 
which  is  found  moft  agreeable  to  them. 

Give  me  leave  to  conclude  the  whole  Difcourfe 
with  this  general  Confideration  3  'Tis  reafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  there  is  a  Providence  in  the  condubt  of 
Knowledge ,  as  well  as  of  other  affairs  on  the  Earth  3 
and  that  it  was  not  defign'd  that  all  the  myfteries  of 
Nature  and  Providence  lhould  be  plainly  and  clearly 
underftood  throughout  all  the  Ages  of  the  World, 
but  that  there  is  an  Order  eftablifht  for  this  as 
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for  other  things,  and  certain  Periods  and  Seafons  3 
And  what  was  made  known  to  the  Ancients  only  by 
broken  Conciulions  and  Traditions,  will  be  known 
(  in  the  later  Ages  of  the  World  )  in  a  more  perfect 
way,  by  Principles  and  Theories.  The  increafe  of 
Knowledge  being  that  which  changeth  fo  much  the 
face  of  the  World,  and  the  date  of  Humane  affairs, 
I  do  not  doubt  but  there  is  a  particular  care  and  fu» 
perintendency  for  the  conduct  of  it,  by  what  Heps 
and  degrees  it  (hould  come  to  light,  at  what  Seafons, 
and  in  what  Ages  5  what  evidence  fhould  be  left,  ei¬ 
ther  inScripture,  Reafon,  or  Tradition  for  the  grounds 
of  it,  ho'w  clear  or  obfcure,.  how  difperd  or  united  3 
all  thefe  things  were  weigh'd  and  confider’d,  and  fuch 
meafures  taken  as  bed  fuit  the  defigns  of  Providence, 
and  the  general  projeCt  and  method  propos'd  in  the 
government  of  the  World.  And  I  make  no  quedion 
but  the  date  both  of  the  Old  World,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come,  is  exhibited  to  us  in  Scripture  in 
fuch  a  meafure  and  proportion,  as  is  fit  for  this  fore- 
mention'd  purpofe  3  not  as  the  Articles  of  our  Faith, 
or  the  precepts  of  a  good  Life,  which  he  that  runs 
may  read,  but  to  the  attentive  and  redexive,  to  thofe 
that  are  unprejudic'd,  and  to  thofe  that  are  inquifitive, 
and  have  their  minds  open  and  prepar'd  for  the  dif- 
cernment  of  mydenes  of  fuch  a  nature. 

Thus  much  in  anfv/er  to  that  general  Objection 
which  might  be  made  againd  this  Theory,  That  it  is 
not  founded  in  Antiquity.  I  do  not  doubt  but  there* 
may  be  many  particular  Objections  againd  Parts  and 
Sections  of  it,  and  the  expofing  it  thus  in  our  own 
Tongue  may  excite  feme  or  other,  it  may  be,  to  make 
them  3  but  if  any  be  fo  minded,  I  defire  (  if  they  be 
Scholars  )  that  it  may  rather  be  in  Lathi ,  as  being 
more  proper  for  a  fubjeCt  of  this  nature  3  and  alio 
that  they  would  keep  themfelves  dole  to  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  Theory,  and  wound  that  as  much  as 
they  can  3  but  to  make  exenrfions  upon  things  acci¬ 
dental  or  collateral,  that  do  not  dedroy  the  Hypothe¬ 
cs ,  is  but  to  trouble  the  World  with  impertrnencies. 
Now  the  fubdance  of  the  Theory  is  this,  THAT 
there  was  a  Primitive  Earth  of  another  form  from  the 
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prefent,  and  inhabited  by  Mankind  till  the  Deluge  y 
That  it  had  thofe  properties  and  conditions  that  wc 
have  afcrib’d  to  it,  namely,  a  perpetual  Equinox  or 
Spring,  by  reafon  of  its  right  fituation  to  the  Sun  5 
Was  of  an  Oval  Figure,  and  the  exteriour  face  of  it 
fmooth  and  uniform,  without  Mountains  or  a  Sea. 
That  in  this  Earth  flood  Paradife  3  the  dodtrine 
whereof  cannot  be  underftood  but  upon  fuppofition 
of  this  Primitive  Earth,  and  its  properties.  Then  that 
the  difruption  and  fall  of  this  Earth  into  the  Abylfe, 
which  lay  under  it,  was  that  which  made  the  Univer- 
fal  Deluge,  and  the  deftrudtion  of  the  Old  World  3 
And  that  neither  Noah's  Flood,  nor  the  prefent  form 
of  the  Earth  can  be  explain’d  in  any  other  method 
that  is  rational,  nor  by  any  other  Caufes  that  are  in¬ 
telligible.  Thefe  are  the  Vitals  of  the  Theory,  and 
the  primary  Aflfertions  whereof  I  do  freely  profefs  my 
full  belief,  and  whofoever  by  folid  reafons  will  fhow 
me  in  an  Errour,  and  undeceive  me,  I  fhall  be  very 
much  oblig’d  to  him.  There  are  other  leffer  Con- 
clufions  which  flow  from  thefe,  and  may  be  call’d  Se¬ 
condary,  As  that  the  Longevity  of  the  Antc-diluvi- 
ans  depended  upon  their  perpetual  Equinox,  and  the 
perpetual  equality  and  ferenity  of  the  Air  3  That  the 
Torrid  Zone  in  the  Primitive  Earth  was  uninhabi¬ 
table  3  And  that  all  their  Rivers  flow’d  from  the. ex¬ 
treme  parts  of  the  Earth  towards  the  Equinoctial  3 
there  being  neither  Rain  nor  Rainbow  in  the  tempe¬ 
rate  and  habitable  Regions  of  it  3  And  laftly,  that 
the  place  of  Paradife ,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Antiquity,  was  in  the  Southern  Hemifpherc.  Thefe, 
1  think,  arc  all  truly  deduc’d  and  prov’d  in  their  feve- 
ral  ways,  though  they  be  not  fuch  effential  parts  of 
the  Theory  as  the  former.  There  are  alfo  befides, 
many  particular  Explications  that  are  to  be  confider’d 
with  more  liberty  and  latitude,  and  may  be  perhaps 
upon  better  thoughts,  or  better  obfervations,  correct¬ 
ed,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  general  Theory. 
Thofe  places  of  Scripture  which  we  have  cited,  I 
think,  are  all  truly  appli’d  3  and  I  have  not  mention’d 
Mofes  s  Cofmo^ceia ,  becaule  I  thought  it  deliver’d  by 
him  as  a  Lawgiver,  not  as  a  Philofopher  3  which  I  in¬ 
tend 
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tend  to  (how  at  large  in  another  Treatife,  not  think¬ 
ing  that  difcuflion  proper  for  the  Vulgar  Tongue. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  are  to  remember,  that  feme  al¬ 
lowances  are  to  be  made  for  every  Hypthefis  that  is 
new-propos7d  and  untrfd,  and  that  we  ought  not  out 
of  levity  of  wit,  or  any  private  defign,  difcountenance 
free  and  fair  Elfays,  nor  from  any  other  motive,  but 
the  only  love  and  concern  of  Truth. 


CHAP.  X. 


Concerning  the  ^Author  of  ^ future . 

{ 


SEeing  the  Theory  which  we  have  propos’d  in  this 
Work  is  of  that  extent  and  comprehenfion,  that 
it  begins  with  the  firft  foundation  of  this  World,  and 
is  to  reach  to  the  laft  Period  of  it,  in  one  continued 
Series  or  chain  of  Nature  ;  It  will  not  be  improper, 
before  we  conclude,  to  make  fome  reflexions  and  re¬ 
marks  what  Nature  is,  and  upon  whatSuperiour  Cau- 
fes  (he  depends  in  all  her  Motions  and  operations  : 
And  this  will  lead  us  to  the  difcovery  of  the  Author  of 
Nature,  and  to  the  true  Notion  and  flare  of  Natural 
Providence ,  which  feems  to  have  been  hitherto  very 
much  negleXed,  or  little  underftood  in  the  World. 
And  flis  the  more  reafonable  and  fitting,  that  we 
(hould  explain  thefe  Notions  before  we  (hut  up  this 
Treatife,  left  thofe  Natural  Explications  which  we 
have  given  of  the  Deluge,  and  other  things,  (houldbe 
miftakgn  or  mifapplfd  $  Seeing  fome  are  apt  to  run 
away  with  pieces  of  a  Difcourfe,  which  they  think  ap¬ 
plicable  to  their  purpofe,  or  which  they  can  malici- 
oufly  reprefent,  without  attending  to  the  lcope  or  juft 
'  limitations  of  what  is  fpoken. 

By  Nature  in  general  is  underftood  All  the  Powers 
of  Finite  Beings,  with  the  Laws  eftabhfht  for  their 
aXion  and  conduX,  according  to  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  things.  And  this  extends  both  to  IntelleXual  Be- 
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ings  and  Corporeal  3  but  feeing  tis  only  the  Material 
World  that  hath  been  the  fubject  of  our  Difcourfc, 
Nature,  as  to  that,  may  be  defin’d,  The  Powers  of 
Matter ,  with  the  Laws  eftablilht  for  their  action  and 
condudt  Seeing  alfo  Matter  hath  no  action,  whe¬ 
ther  from  it.  felf,  or  impreft  upon  it,  but  Motion,  as 
to  the  Corporeal  World  Nature  is  no  more  than  The 
powers  and  capacities  of  Matter,  with  the  Laws  that 
govern  the  Motions  of  it.  And  this  definition  is  fo 
plain  and  eafie,  that,  I  believe,  all  parties  will  agree 
in  it  5  There  will  alfo  be  no  great  controverfie  what 
thefe  Laws  are.  As  that  one  part  of  Matter  cannot 
penetrate  another,  nor  be  in  leveral  places  at  once  5 
That  the  greater  Body  overcomes  the  lefs,  and  the 
fwifter  the  flower  3  That  all  Motion  is  in  a  right  line, 
till  fomething  obftrud:  it  or  divert  it  3  which  are 
points  little  difputed  as  to  the  matter  of  fact  3  but  the 
points  concerning  which  the  controverfie  arifeth,  and 
which  are  to  lead  us  to  the  Author  of  Nature,  are 
thefe,  Who  or  what  is  the  Author  of  thefe  Laws  ?  of 
this  Motion  ?  and  even  of  Matter  it  felf  3  and  of  all 
thofe  modes  and  forms  of  it  which  we  fee  in  Na¬ 
ture  ? 

The  Queftion  ufeth  chiefly  to  be  put  concerning 
Motion ,  how  it  came  into  the  World  3  what  the  firft 
Source  of  it  is,  or  how  Matter  came  at  firft  to  be 
mov’d  ?  For  the  Ample  notion  of  Matter,  not  divided 
into  parts,  nor  diverfified,  doth  not  imply  Motion, 
but  Extenfion  only  3  ’Tis  true,  from  Extenfion  there 
neceflarily  follows  mobility ,  or  a  capacity  of  being 
mov’d  by  an  External  power,  but  not  actual  or  necefi 
fary  Motion  fpringing  from  it  felf.  For  dimenfions, 
or  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  which  is  the  Idea  of 
Matter,  or  of  a  Body,  do  no  way  include  local  Moti¬ 
on,  or  tranflation  of  parts  3  on  the  contrary,  we  do 
more  eafily  and  naturally  conceive  Ample  ExtenAon 
as  a  thing  fteddy  and  fixt,  and  if  we  conceive  Motion 
in  it,  or  in  its  parts,  we  muft  fuperadd  fomething  to  ■ 
our  firft  thought,  and  fomething  that  does  not  flow 
from  Extenfion.  As  when  we  conceive  a  Figure,  a 
Triangle,  Square,  or  any  other,  we  naturally  .con¬ 
ceive  it  fixt  or  quiefcent,  and  if  afterwards  we  ima- 
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gine  it  in  Motion,  that  is  purely  accidental  to  the  Fft 
v  gure  5  in  like  manner  it  is  accidental  to  Matter,  that 
there  (hould  be  Motion  in  it,  it  hath  no  inward  prin¬ 
ciple  from  whence  that  can  flow,  and  its  Nature  is 
compleat  without  it  5  Wherefore  if  we  find  Motion 
and  Action  in  Matter,  which  is  of  it  felf  a  dead  in¬ 
active  mafs,  this  fhould  lead  us  immediately  to  the 
Author  of  Nature,  or  to  fome  External  pow  er  di- 
ftinCt  from  Matter,  which  is  the  Caufe  of  all  Motion 
in  the  World. 

In  fingle  Bodies,  and  Angle  parts  of  Matter,  wre 
readily  believe  and  conclude,  that  they  do  not  move, 
unlefs  fomething  move  them,  and  why  fhould  we  not 
conclude  the  fame  thing  of  the  whole  mafs  ?  If  a 
Rock  or  Mountain  cannot  move  it  felf,  nor  divide  it 
felf,  either  into  great  gobbets,  or  into  fmall  powder, 
why  fhould  it  not  be  as  impofliblefor  the  whole  mafs 
of  Matter  to  dofo  ?  'Tistrue,  Matter  is  capable  both 
of  motion  and  reft,  yet  to  conceive  it  undivided,  un- 
diverfified  and  unmov'd,  is  certainly  a  more  Ample 
Notion,  than  to  conceive  it  divided  and  mov'd  5  and 
this  being  firft  in  order  of  Nature,  and  an  adequate 
conception  too,  we  ought  to  inquire  and  give  our 
felves  an  account  how  it  came  out  of  this  ftate,  and* 
by  what  Caufes,  or,  as  we  faid  before,  how  Motion 
came  fir  ft  into  the  World . 

In  the  fecond  place,  That  diverfity  which  we  fee 
in  Nature,  both  as  to  the  qualities  of  Matter,  and  the 
compofitions  of  it,  being  one  ftep  further  than  bare 
Mo*tion,  ought  alfo  to  be  a  further  indication  of  the 
Author  of  Nature,  and  to  put  us  upon  inquiry  into 
the  Caufes  of  this  diverfity.  There  is  nothing  more 
uniform  than  Ample  Extenfion,  nothing  more  the 
fame  throughout,  all  of  a  piece,  and  all  of  a  fort,  fi- 
milar,  and  like  to  it  felf  every  where,  yet  we  find  the 
matter  of  the  Umverfe  diverfified  a  thoufand  ways, 
into  Eleavens  and  Earth,  Air  and  Water,  Stars,  Me¬ 
teors,  Light,  Darknefs,  Stones,  Wood,  Animals,  and 
all  Terreftrial  Bodies  5  Thefe  diverfifications  are  ftill 
further  removes  from  the  natural  unity  and  identity  of 
Matter,  and  a  further  argument  of  fome  external  and 
fuperiour  powxr  that  hath  given  thefe  different  forms 
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to  the.feveral  portions  ot  Matter  by  the  intervention 
of  Motion.  For  if  you  exclude  the  Author  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  fuppofe  nothing  but  Matter  in  the  World, 
take  whether  Hypothefis  you  will,  either  that  Matter 
is  without  Motion  or  it  felf,  or  that  it  is  of  it  felf  in 
Motion,  there  could  not  anfe  this  diverfity,  and  thefe 
compofitions  in  it.  If  it  was  without  Motion,  then 
the  cafe  is  plain,  for  it  would  be  nothing  but  an  hard 
inflexible  lump  of  impenetrable  extenllon,  without 
any  diverfity  at  all.  And  if  you  fuppofe  it  mov’d  of 
it  felf,  or  to  have  an  innate  Motion,  that  would  cer¬ 
tainly  hinder  all  fort  of  natural  concretions  and  com¬ 
pofitions,  and  in  effedt  deftroy  all  Continuity.  For 
Motion,  if  it  be  eflential  to  Matter,  it  is  eflential  to 
every  Atomeofit,  and  equally  diffus’d  throughout  all 
its  parts  5  and  all  thofe  parts  or  Atomes  would  be 
equal  to  one  another,  and  as  little  as  poflible  5  For  if 
Matter  was  divided  into  parts  by  its  own  innate  Mo¬ 
tion,  that  would  melt  it  down  into  parts  as  little  as 
poflible,  and  confequentlv  all  equal  to  one  another, 
there  being  no  reafon  why  you  Should  flop  thofe  di¬ 
visions,  or  the  effedl  of  this  innate  impetus  in  any  one 
part  fooner  than  in  another,  or  in  any  part  indeed 
till  it  was  divided  as  much  as  was  poflible  5  Wherefore 
upon  this  principle,  or  in  this  method  all  the  Matter 
of  the  Univerfe  would  be  one  liquid  or  volatile  mafs, 
fmaller  than  pin-duff,  nay,  than  Air  or  iEther  :  And 
there  would  be  no  diverfity  of  forms,  only  another 
fort  of  identity  from  the  former.  And  fo,  upon  the 
whole,  you  fee,  that  Matter,  whether  we  allow  it 
Motion,  or  no  Motion,  could  not  come  into  that  va¬ 
riety  of  tempers  and  compofitions  in  which  we  find  it 
in  the  World,  without  the  influence  and  direction  of 
a  Superior  external  Caufe,  which  we  call  the  Author 
of  Nature. 

But  there  is  ftill  a  further  and  Stronger  Argument 
from  this  Head,  if  we  confider  not  only  the  diverfity 
of  Bodies,  that  the  mafs  of  Matter  is  cut  into,  but  al- 
fo  that  that  diverfity  is  regular ,  and  in  fome  parts  of  it 
admirably  artful  and  ingenious.  This  will  not  only 
lead  us  to  an  Author  of  Nature,  but  to  Such  an  Au¬ 
thor  as  hath  Wifdom  as  well  as  Power.  Matter  is  a 
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brute  Being,  ftupid  and  fenfelefs,  and  though  we 
lhould  fuppofe  it  to  have  a  force  to  move  it  felf,  yet 
that  it  (hould  be  able  to  meditate  and  confult,  and 
take  its  meafures  how  to  frame  a  World,  a  regular 
and  beautiful  ftrudture,  confiding  of  fuch  and  luch 
parts  and  Regions,  and  adapted  to  fuch  and  fuch  pur- 
pofes,  this  would  be  too  extravagant  to  imagine  5  to 
allow  it  not  only  Motion  from  it  felf,  but  Wit  and 
Judgment  too  5  and  that  before  it  caitie  into  any  Or- 
ganical  or  Animate  compofition. 

Youl  fay,  it  may  be,  The  Frame  of  the  World  was 
not  the  refult  of  counfel  and  confultation,  but  of  ne- 
cejfity  3  Matter  being  once  in  Motion  under  the  con- 
dud:  of  thofe  Laws  that  are  effential  to  it,  it  wrought 
it  felf  by  degrees  from  one  ftate  into  another,  till  at 
length  it  came  into  the  prefent  form  which  we  call 
the  World.  Thefe  are  words  thrown  out  at  random, 
without  any  pretence  of  ground,  only  to  fee  if  they 
can  be  confuted  3  And  fo  they  may  eafily  be,  for  we 
have  fhown  already,  that  if  Matter  had  innate  Moti¬ 
on,  it  would  be  fo  far  from  running  into  the  orderly 
and  well  difpos’d  frame  of  the  World,  that  it  would 
run  into  no  frame  at  all,  into  no  forms,  or  compofiti- 
ons,  or  diverfity  of  Bodies  3  but  would  either  be  all 
fluid,  or  all  folid  3  either  every  Angle  particle  in  a  fe- 
parate  Motion,  or  all  in  one  continued  mafs  with  an 
univerfal  tremor,  or  inclination  to  move  without 
adual  feparation  3  And  either  of  thefe  two  dates  is  far 
from  the  form  of  a  World.  Secondlv,  as  to  the  Laws 
ofMotion,  as  fome  of  them  are  effential  to  Matter,  fo 
others  are  not  demonftrable,  but  upon  fnppofition  of 
an  Author  of  Nature.  And  thirdly,  though  all  the 
Laws  of  Motion  be  admitted,  they  cannot  bring  Mat¬ 
ter  into  the  form  of  a  World,  unlefs  fome  meafures 
be  taken  at  firft  by  an  intelligent  Being  3  I  fay  fome 
meafures  be  taken  to  determine  the  primary  Motions 
upon  which  the  reft  depend,  and  to  put  them  in  a 
way  that  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  World.  The 
mafs  muft  be  divided  into  Regions,  and  Centers  fixe, 
and  Motions  appropriated  to  them  3  and  it  muft  be 
confider’d  of  what  magnitude  the  firft  Bodies,  or  the 
firft  diviftons  of  Matter  fhould  be,  and  how  mov’d  :■ 
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Befides,  there  muft  be  a  determinate  proportion,  and 
certain  degree  of  motion  impreft  upon  the  univerfal 
Matter  to  qualifie  it  for  the  production  of  a  World  5 
if  the  dofe  was  either  too  ftrong  or  too  weak,  the 
work  would  mifcarry  3  And  nothing  but  infinite  Wifi 
dom  could  fee  thorough  the  effects  of  every  propor¬ 
tion,  or  every  new  degree  of  Alotion,  and  difcern 
which  was  bell:  for  the  beginning,  progrefs,  and  per¬ 
fection  of  a  World. .  So  you  fee  the  Author  of  Na¬ 
ture  is  no  way  excluded,  or  made  ufelefs  by  the  Laws 
of  Motion,  nor  if  Matter  was  promifcuouily  mov’d 
would  thefebe  fufhcient  caufes  of  themfelves  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  World,  or  that  regular  diverlity  of  Bodies  that 
compofe  it. 

But  ’tis  hard  to  fatisfie  men  againft  their  inclinati¬ 
ons,  or  their  intereft:  And  as  the  regularity  of  the 
Univerfe  was  always  a  great  ftumbling-ftone  to  the 
Epicureans  3  fo  they  have  endeavour’d  to  make  fliifts 
of  all  forts  to  give  an  account  and  anfwer  to  it,  with¬ 
out  recourfe  to  an  intelligent  Principle  3  And  for  their 
laft  refuge,  they  fay,  that  Chance  might  bring  that 
to  pafs,  which  Nature  and  Neccfiitv  could  not  do  3 
The  Atoms  might  hit  upon  a  lucky  fett  ol  Motions, 
which  though  it  were  cafual  and  fortuitous,  might, 
happily  lead  them  to  the  forming  of  a  World.  A 
lucky  hit  indeed,  for  Chance  to  frame  a  World  :  But 
this  is  a  meer  fhuffle  and  collufion  3  for  if  there  was 
nothing  in  Nature  but  Matter,  there  could  be  no 
fuch  thing  as  Chance,  all  would  be  pure  mechanical 
neceflity  3  and  fo  this  anfwer,  though  it  feem  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  is  the  fame  in  efFeCt  with  the  former,  and  EpE 
currn  with  his  Atomifts  are  oblig’d  to  give  a  juft  me¬ 
chanical  account,  how  all  the  parts  of  Nature,  the 
molt  compound  and  elaborate  parts  not  excepted, 
rife  from  their  Atoms  by  pure  necdfity  :  There  could 
be  no  accidental  concourfe  or  coalition  of  them,  eve¬ 
ry  ftep,  every  motion,  every  compofition  was  fatal  and 
neceffary.  And  therefore  Tis  non-fence  for  an  Epi¬ 
curean  to  talk  of  Chance,  as  Chance  is  oppos’d  to  Nc- 
cefiity  3  And  if  they  oppofe  it  to  Cou?ifel  and  Wisdom ,  ’tis 
little  better  than  non-fence,  to  fay  the  World  and  all 
us  furniture  rife  by  .Chance,  in  that  notion  of  it.  But 
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it  will  deferve  our  patience  a  little  to  give  a  more  full 
and  diftinCt  anfwer  to  this,  feeing  it  reacheth  all  their 
pleas  and  evafions  at  once. 

What  proof  or  demonft  ration  of  Wifdom  and 
Counfel  can  be  given,  or  can  be  defir’d,  that  is  not 
found  in  fome  part  of  the  World,  Animate  or  Inani¬ 
mate  >  We  know  but  a  little  portion  of  the  Univerfe, 
a  meer  point  in  comparifon,  and  a  broken  point  too, 
and  yet  in  this  broken  point,  or  fome  fmall  parcels  of 
it,  there  is  more  of  Art,  Counfel  and  Wifdom  Ihewn, 
than  in  all  the  works  of  men  taken  together,  or  than 
in  all  our  Artificial  World.  In  the  conftruCtion  of 
the  Body  of  an  Animal,  there  is  more  of  thought  and 
contrivance,  more  of  exquifite  invention,  and  fit  dif- 
pofition  of  parts,  than  is  in  all  the  Temples,  Palaces, 
Ships,  Theaters,  or  any  other  pieces  of  Architecture 
the  World  ever  yet  fee  :  And  not  Architecture  only, 
but  all  other  Mechanifm  whatfoever,  Engines,  Clock¬ 
work,  .or  any  other  is  not  comparable  to  the  Body  of 
a  living  Creature.  Seeing  then  we  acknowledge  thefe 
artificial  works,  wherefoever  we  meet  with  them,  to 
be  the  effects  of  Wit,  Underftanding  and  Reafon,  is 
it  not  manifeft  partiality,  or  flupidity  rather,  to  deny 
the  works  of  Nature,  which  excel  thefe  in  all  degrees, 
to  proceed  from  an  intelligent  Principle  ?  Let  them 
take  any  piece  of  Humane  Art,  or  any  Machine 
fram’d  by  the  wit  of  Man,  and  compare  it  with  the 
body  of  an  Animal,  either  for  diverfity  and  multipli¬ 
city  of  workmanfhip,  or  curiofity  in  the  minute  parts, 
or  juft  connexion  and  dependance  of  one  thing  upon 
another,  or  fit  fubferviency  to  the  ends  propos’d,  of 
life,  motion,  ufe  and  ornament  to  the  Creature,  and 
if  in  all  thefe  refpeCts  they  find  it  fuperiour  to  any 
work  of  Humane  production,  as  they  certainly  muft 
do,  why  fhould  it  be  thought  to  proceed  from  infe- 
riour  and  fenfelefs  Caufes  ?  ought  we  not  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  other  things,  to  proportion  the  Caufes  to 
the  EffeCt  i  and  to  fpeak  truth,  and  bring  in  anhoneft 
YerdiCt  for  Nature  as  well  as  Art. 

In  the  compofition  of  a  perfect  Animal,  there  are 
four  feveral  frames  or  Compages  joyn’d  together, 
The  Natural,  Vital,  Animal,  and  Genital  5  Let  them 
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examine  any  one  of  thefe  apart,  and  try  if  they  can- 
find  any  thing  defective  or  luperfluous,  or  any  way 
inept,  for  matter  or  form.  Let  them  view  the  whole 
Com  pages  of  the  Bones,  and  efpecially  the  admirable 
conftrudtion,  texture  and  difpofition  of  the  Mufcles, 
which  are  joynd  with  them  for  moving  the  Bodv,  or 
its  parts.  Let  them  take  an  account  of  the  little 
Pipes  and  Conduits  for  the  Juices  and  the  Liquors, 
of  their  form  and  diftribution  5  Or  let  them  take  any 
fingle  Organ  to  examine,  as  the  Eye,  or  the  Ear,  the 
Hand  or  the  Heart  3  In  each  of  thefe  they  may  difeo- 
ver  fuch  arguments  of  Wifdom,  and  of  Art,  as  will 
either  convince  them,  or  confound  them  5  though 
{till  they  mud  leave  greater  undifeover'd.  We  know 
little  the  infenfible-form  and  contexture  of  the  parts 
of  the  Body,  nor  the  juft  method  of  their  Action  5 
We  know  not  yet  the  manner,  order,  and  caufes  of 
the  Motion  of  the  Heart,  which  is  the  chief  Spring 
of  the  whole  Machine  5  and  with  how  little  exadtnels 
do  we  underftand  the  Brain,  and  the  parts  belonging 
to  it  ?  why  of  that  temper  and  of  that  form  ?  how 
Motions  are  propagated  there,  and  how  conferv’d  ? 
how  they  anfwer  the  feveral  operations  of  the  Mind  > 
why  fuch  little  difeompofures  of  it  difturb  our  Senfes, 
and  upon  what  little  differences  in  this  the  great  diffe¬ 
rences  of  Wits  and  Genius's  depend.  Yet  feeing  in  all 
thefe  Organs,  whofe  make  and  manner  of  action  we 
cannot  difeover,  we  fee  however  by  the  Effects,  that 
they  are  truly  fitted  for  thofe  offices  to  which  Nature 
hath  defign'd  them,  we  ought  in  reafon  to  admire 
that  Art  which  we  cannot  penetrate  5  At  leaft  we  can¬ 
not  but  judge  it  a  thing  abfurd,  that  what  we  have 
notwit  enough  to  find  out  or  comprehend,  wefhould 
not  allow  to  be  an  argument  of  wit  and  underftan- 
ding  in  the  Author,  or  Inventor  of  it.  This  would 
be  againft  all  Logick,  common  Senfe,  and  common 
Decorum.  Neither  do  I  think  it  poffible  to  the  mind 
of  man/  while  we  attend  to  evidence,  to  believe  that 
thefe,  and  fuch  like  works  of  Nature  came  by  Chance , 
as  they  call  it,  or  without  Providence,  forecaft  and 
wifdom,  either  in  the  firft  Caules,  or  in  the  proxi¬ 
mate  5  in  the  defign,  or  in  the  execution  5  in  the 
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preparation  to  them,  or  in  the  firiilhing  of  them 
Wherefore,  in  my  judgment,  if  any  be  of  this  per- 
fwafion,  it  cannot  be  fo  much  the  efFed  of  their  un- 
derftanding,  as  of  their  difpofition  and  inclination  * 
and  in  moral  things  mens  opinions  do  as  often  fpring 
from  the  one  as  from  the  other.  For  my  part  I  do 
generally  diftinguifh  of  two  forts  of  opinions  in  all 
men,  Inclindtio?i-opinions ,  and  Reafon E-opinions  3  Opini¬ 
ons  that  grow  upon  mens  Complexions,  and  Opini¬ 
ons  that  are  the  reful ts  of  their  Reafon  3  and  I  meet 
with  very  few  that  are  of  a  temperament  fo  equal,  or 
a  conftitution  fo  even  pois'd,  but  that  they  incline  to 
one  fett  of  Opinions  rather  than  another,  antecedent¬ 
ly  to  all  proofs  of  Reafon  :  And  Vhen  they  have  ef- 
pous’d,  their  opinions  from  thatfecret  fympathy,  then 
they  find  out  as  good  Reafons  as  they  can  to  maintain 
them,  and  fay,  nay  think  fometimes,  that  ’twas  for 
the  fake  of  thofe  Reafons  that  they  firft  Embrac'd 
them.  We  may  commonly  diftinguifh  thefe  Inclina¬ 
tion-opinions  from  the  Rational,  becaufe  we  find  them 
accompanied  with  more  Heat  than  Light,  a  great 
deal  of  eagernefs  and  impatience  in  defending  of  them, 
and  butflender  arguments.  .  One  might  give  inftan- 
ces  of  this,  both  in  Seds  of  Religion  and  Philofophy, 
in  Platonifls ,  Stoicks ,  and  Epicureans,  that  are  fo  by 
their  temper  more  than  their  reafon  ,  .but  to  our  pur- 
pofeit  will  be  fufficient  to  inftance  in  one  hearty  Epi¬ 
curean,  Lucr.etim ,  who  is  manifeftly  fuch,  more  from 
his  inclination,  and  the  bent  of  his  Spirit,  than  from 
the  force  of  Argument.  For  though  his  fuppofitions 
be  very  precarious,  and  his  reafonings  all  along  very 
flight,  he  will  many  times  ftrut  and  triumph,  as  if  he 
had  wrefted  the  T^hunder  out  of  Joves  right  hand  3 
and  a  Mathematician  is  not  more  confident  of  his 
demonftration,  than  he  feems  to  be  of  the  truth  of 
his  (hallow  Philofophy.  From  fuch  a  principle  of  na¬ 
tural  Complexion  as  this,  I  allow  a  man  may  be 
Atheiftical,  but  never  from  the  calm  didate  of  his 
Reafon  5  yet  he  may  be  as  confident,  and  as  tenaci¬ 
ous  of  his  Conclufion,  as  if  he  had  a  clear  and  di- 
ftind  evidence  for  it.  For  I  .take  it  to  be  a  true 
Maxim  in  Humane  Nature,  that  A  flrong  inclination , 
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with  a  little  evidence ,  is  equivalent  to  a  ftrong  evidence. 
And  therefore  we  are  not  to  be  furpris'd,  if  we  find 
men  confident  in  their  opinions  many  times  far  be¬ 
yond  the  degree  of  their  evidence,  feeing  there  are 
other  things  befides  evidence  that  incline  the  Will  to 
oneConclufion  rather  than  another.  And  as  I  have 
inftanc’d  in  Natural  Complexion,  fo  Intereft  hath  the 
fame  eftedt  upon  Humane  Nature,  becaufe  it  always 
begets  an  inclination  to  thofe  opinions  that  favour 
our  intereft,  and  a  difinclination  to  the  contrary  5 
And  this  principle  may  be  another  ingredient,  and  fe- 
cret  perfwafive  to  Atheifm  5  for  when  men  have  run 
themfelves  fo  deep  into  Vice  and  Immorality,  that 
they  expecT  no  benefit  from  a  God,  "tis  in  a  manner 
neceflary  to  their  quiet,  and  the  eafe  of  their  mind, 
that  they  fhould  fanfie  there  is  none  5  for  they  are 
afraid,  if  there  be  a  God,  that  he  will  not  ftand  neu¬ 
ter,  and  let  them  alone  in  another  World.  This,  I 
fay,  is  neceflary  to  the  quiet  of  their  mind,  unlefs  they 
can  attain  that  great  Art,  which  many  labour  after, 
of  non-reflettion ,  or  an  unthinking  faculty,  as  to  God 
and  a  World  to  come.  But  to  return  to  our  Argu¬ 
ment,  after  this  fhort  digreflion  — 

As  that  regular  diverfity  which  we  fee  in  the  forms 
of  Nature,  and  efpecially  in  the  Bodies  of  Animals, 
could  not  be  frgm  any  blind  principle,  either  of  Ne- 
ceflity  or  of  Chance  3  So,  in  the  laft  place,  that  Subor¬ 
dination  which  we  fee  in  the  parts  of  Nature,  and  fub- 
ferviency  to  one  another,  the -lets  Noble  to  the  more 
Noble,  the  Inanimate  to  the  Animate,  and  all  things 
upon  Earth  unto  Man,  muft  needs  have  been  the 
effeeft  of  fome  Being  higher  than  Matter,  that  did 
wifely  difpofe  all  things  fo  atfirft,  and  doth  ftill  con- 
ferve  them  in  the  fame  order.  If  Man  had  been 
born  into  the  World,  and  a  numerous  hoft  of  Crea¬ 
tures,  without  any  provifion  or  accommodation  made 
for  their  fubfiftence  and  conveniences,  we  might  have 
luipected  that  they  had  come  by  Chance,  and  there¬ 
fore  were  fo  ill  provided  for  5  but  which  of  them 
can  complain  ?  through  their  various  Kinds  and  Or¬ 
ders,  what  is  their  awanting  ?  They  are  all  fitted  to 
their  feveral  Elements,  and  their  ways  of  living,  Birds, 
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Beads,  and  Fifties,  both  by  the  form  and  fhape  of  their 
Bodies,  the  manner  of  their  coveting,  and  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  their  food.  Befides,  they  are  inftrudted  in  little 
Arts  and  InftinCts  for  their  confervation  5  and  not 
only  for  their  proper  confervation,  but  alfo  to  find  a 
way  to  make  and  bring  up  young-ones,  and  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  a  Polterity  3  And  all  this  in  fo  fit  a  method, 
and  by  fuclr  a  pretty  train  of  actions,  as  is  really  ad¬ 
mirable. 

Man  is  the  Matter  of  all,  and  of  him  a  double 
care  is  taken  3  that  he  fhould  neither  want  what  Na¬ 
ture  can  afford,  nor  what  Art  can  fupply.  He  could 
not  be  provided  of  all  conveniences  by  Nature  only, 
efpecially  to  fecure  him  againft  the  injuries  of  the  Air  3 
but  in  recompence.  Nature  hath  provided  materials 
for  all  thofe  Arts  which  fhe  fee  would  be  needful  in 
Humane  Life  3  as  Building,  Cloathing,  Navigation, 
Agriculture,  isrc.  that  fo  Mankind  might  have  both 
wherewithal  to  anfwer  their  occafions,  and  alfo  to 
imploy  their  time,  and  exercife  their  ingenuity.  Thij 
Oeconomy  of  Nature,  as  I  may  call  it,  or  well  order¬ 
ing  of  the  great  Family  of  living  Creatures,  is  an  ar¬ 
gument  both  of  Goodnefs  and  of  Wifdom,  and  is 
every  way  far  above  the  powers  of  brute  Matter.  All 
regular  admimftration  we  afcribe  to  condud:  and 
judgment  3  If  an  Army  of  men  be  well  provided  for 
in  things  neceffary  both  for  Food,  Cloaths, .  Arms, 
Lodging,  Security  and  Defence,  fo  as  nothing  is 
awanting  in  fo  great  a  multitude,  we  fuppofe  it  the 
effed:  of  care  and  forecafl  in  thofe  perfons  that  had 
the  charge  of  it  3  they  took  their  meafures  at  firlf, 
computed  and  proportion’d  one  thing  to  another, 
made  good  regulations,  and  gave  orders  for  conveni¬ 
ent  fupplies.  And  can  we  fuppofe  the  great  Army  of 
Creatures  upon  Earth  manag’d  and  provided  for  with 
lefs  fore-thought  and  Providence,  nay,  with  none  at 
all,,  by  meer Chance?  This  is  to  recede  from  all  rules 
and  analogy  of  Reafon,  only  to  ferve  a  turn,  and 
gratifie  an  unreafonable  humour. 

To  conclude  this  Argument  3  There  are  two  gene¬ 
ral  Heads  of  things,  ^f  I  recollect  aright,  which  we 
make  the  marks  and  characters  of  Wifdom  and  Rea- 

Q_q  2  ton, 
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Ion,  Works  of  Art,  and  the  Conduct  ot  affairs  or  di¬ 
rection  of  means  to  an  end  3  and  wherefoever  we 
meet,  either  with  regular  material  works,  or  a  regu¬ 
lar  ordination  of  affairs,  we  think  we  have  a  good 
title  and  warrant  to  derive  them  from  an  intelligent 
Author  5  Nowthefe  two  being  found  in  the  Natural 
World,  and  that  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  one  in  the 
Frame  of  it,  and  the  other  in  the  Oeconomy  of  it, 
we  have  all  the  evidence  and  ground  that  can  be  in 
arguing  from  things  vifible  to  things  invifible,  that 
there  is  an  Author  of  Nature,  Superiour  both  to  Hu¬ 
mane  Power  and  Humane  Wifdom. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  any  further  proofs  or  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  let  us  refleCt  a  little 
upon  thofe  we  have  already  infilled  upon  5  which 
have  been  taken  wholly  from  the  Material  World, 
and  from  the  common  courfe  of  Nature.  The  very 
exiftence  of  Matter  is  a  proof  of  a  Deity,  for  the  Idea 
of  it  hath  no  connexion  with  exiftence,  as  we  lhall 
Ihow  hereafter  3  however  we  will  take  leave  now  to 
let  it  down  with  the  reft,  in  order  as  they  follow  one 
another. 


1 .  The  exiftence  of  Matter. 

2.  The  Motio?i  of  Matter. 

3.  The  juft  quantity  and  de¬ 
gree  of  that  Motion. 

4.  The  fir [l  Form  of  the  Vni- 
Tjerfe  upon  Motion  im- 
preft  3  both  as  to  the  Di- 
vijions  of  Matter ,  and  the 
Leading  Motions. 


5 .  The  Laws  for  communica- 
tion  and  regulation  of 
that  Motion. 

6.  The  regidar  effects  of  ity 
efpecially  in  the  Animate 
World. 

7.  The  Oeconomy  of  Nature , 
and  fit  Subordination  of 
one  part  of  the  World  to 
another. 


The  live  firft  of  thefe  Heads  are  prerequifites,  and 
preparatives  to  the  formation  of  a  World,  and  the 
two  laft  areas  the  image  and  character  of  its  Maker, 
of  his  Power,  Goodnels  and  Wifdom,  impreft  upon  it. 
Every  one  of  them  might  well  deferve  a  Chapter  to 
it  felf,  if  the  lubjeCl  was  to  be  treated  on  at  large  3 
but  this  is  only  an  occafional  differtation,  to  Hate  the 
Powers  of  Matter,  left  they  fhoulcl  bethought  bound- 

lefs 
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lefs,  and  the  Author  of  Nature  unneceflary,  as  the 
Epicureans  pretend  5  But  notwithftanding  their  vain 
confidence  and  credulity,  I  defie  them  or  any  man 
clfe  to  make  fence  of  the  Material  World,  without 
placing  a  God  at  the  Center  of  it. 

To  thele  confiderations  taken  wholly  from  the 
Corporeal  World,  give  me  leave  to  add  one  of  a 
mixt  nature,  concerning  the  Union  of  our  Soul  and  Bo¬ 
dy.  This  ftrange  effect,  if  rightly  underftood,  doth 
as  truly  difcover  the  Author  of  Nature,  as  many  Ef¬ 
fects  that  are  accounted  more  Supernatural.  The  In¬ 
carnation,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  of  a  Spiritual  fubftance,  is 
to  me  a  kind  of  Handing  miracle  5  That  there  fhould 
be  fuch  an  union  and  connexion  reciprocally  betwixt 
the  motions  of  the  Body,  and  the  actions  and  paffi- 
ons  of  the  Soul,  betwixt  a  fubftance  Intellectual,  and 
a  parcel  of  organiz'd  Matter,  can  be  no  effed  of  ei¬ 
ther  of  thofe  fubftances  3  being  wholly  diftigd  in 
themfelves,  and  remote  in  their  natures  from  one  ano¬ 
ther.  For  inftance,  when  my  Finger  is  cut,  or  when 
'tis  burnt,  that  my  Soul  thereupon  fhould  feel  fuch  a 
fmart  and  violent  pain,  is  no  confequence  of  Nature, 
or  does  not  follow  from  any  connexion  there  is  be¬ 
twixt  the  Motion  or  Divifion  of  that  piece  of  Matter, 
I  call  my  Finger,  and  the  paftion  of  that  Spirit  I  call 
my  Soul  3  for  thefe  are  two  diftind  Eflences,  and  in 
themfelves  independent  upon  one  another,  as  much  as 
the  Sun  and  my  Body  are  independent  5  and  there  is 
no  more  reafon  in  ftrid  Nature,  or  in  the  eflentiai 
chain  of  Caufes  and  Effeds,  that  my  Soul  fhould  fuf- 
fer,  or  be  affeded  with  this  Motion  in  the  Finger,  than 
that  the  Sun  fhould  be  affeded  with  it  3  nay,  there  lslefs 
reafon,  if  lefs  can  be,  for  the  Sun  being  Corporeal,  as  the 
finger  is, there  is  fome  remote  poffibility  that  there  might 
be  communication  of  Motion  betwixt  them  3  but 
Motion  cannot  beget  a  thought,  or  a  paffion  by  its 
own  force  3  Motion  can  beget  nothing  but  Motion, 
and  if  it  fhould  produce  a  thought,  the  Effed  would 
be  more  noble  than  the  Caufe.  Wherefore  this  Uni¬ 
on  is  not  by  any  necefiity  of  Nature,  but  only  from  a 
pofitive  Inftitution,  or  Decree  eftablifht  by  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  Nature,  that  there  fnould  be  fuch  a  communi¬ 
cation 
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cation  betwixt  thefe  two  fubftances  for  a  time,  vi%. 
during  the  Vitality  of  the  Body. 

'Tis  true  indeed,  if  Thought,  Apprehenfion,  and 
Reafon,  was  nothing  but  Corporeal  Motion,  this  Ar¬ 
gument  would  be  of  no  force  5  but  to  fuppofe  this, 
is  to  admit  an  abfurdity  to  cure  a  difficulty  3  to  make 
a  Thought  out  of  a  local  Motion,  is  like  making  a 
God  out  of  a  Stock,  or  a  Stone  3  for  thefe  two  are  as 
remote  in  their  Nature,  and  have  as  different  Idea  s 
in  the  Mind,  as  any  two  difparate  things  we  can  pro- 
pofe  or  conceive  3  Number  and  Colour,  a  Triangle 
and  Vertue,  Free-will  and  a  Pyramid  are  not  more 
unlike,  more  diftant,  or  of  more  different  forms  than 
Thought  and  local  Adotion.  Motion  is  nothing  but 
a  Bodies  changing  its  place  and  fituation  amongft 
other  Bodies,  and  what  affinity  or  refemblance  hath 
that  to  a  Thought  ?  how  is  that  like  to  Pain,  or  to  a 
doubt,  of  the  Mind  ?  to  Hope  or  to  Defire  ?  to  the 
Idea  of  God  ?  to  any  act  of  the  Will  or  Undeman¬ 
ding,  as  judging,  contenting,  reafoning,  remembring, 
or  any  other  ?  Thefe  are  things  of  leveral  orders,  that 
have  no  fimilitude,  nor  any  mixture  of  one  another. 
And  as  this  is  the  nature  of  Motion,  fo  on  the  other 
hand  in  a  Thought  there  are  two  things,  Confcioufnefs , 
and  a  Reprefent&tion  3  Confcioufnefs  is  mail  Thoughts 
indifferently,  whether  diftind  or  confus’d,  for  no  man 
thinks  but  he  is  confcious  that  he  thinks,  nor  per¬ 
ceives  any  thing  but  he  is  confcious  that  he  perceives 
it  3  there  is  alfo  in  a  Thought,  efpecially  if  it  be  di- 
ftind,  a  reprefentation  3  Tis  the  image  of  that  we 
think  upon,  and  makes  its  Objed  prefent  to  the  Mind. 
Now  what  hath  local  Motion  to  do  with  either  of 
thefe  two,  Confcioufnefs,  or  Reprefentativenefs  ?  how 
doth  it  include  either  of  them,  or  hold  them  any 
wav  affixt  to  its  Nature  ?  I  think  one  may  with  as 
good  fence  and  reafon  ask  of  what  colour  a  Thought 
is,  green  or  fcarlet,  as  what  fort  of  Motion  it  is  3  for 
Motion  of  what  fort  foever,  can  never  be  confcious, 
nor  reprefent  things  as  our  Thoughts  do.  1  have  no¬ 
ted  thus  much  in  genera],  only  to  fhow  the  different 
nature  ol  Motion  and  Cogitation,  that  we  may  be  the 
more  fenfible  that  they  have  no  mutual  connexion  in 
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us,  nor  in  any  other  Creature  from  their  e (fence  or 
effential  properties,  but  by  a  fupervenient  power  from 
die  Author  of  Nature,  who  hath  thus  united  the 
Soul  and  the  Body  in  their  operations. 

We  have  hitherto  only  confider  d  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  Nature,  and  what  indications  and  proofs 
of  its  Author,  that  affords  us  3  There  is  another  re¬ 
markable  Head  of  Arguments  from  effects  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  fupernatural,  fuch  as  Miracles,  Prophecies, 
Infpirations,  Prodigies,  Apparitions,  Witchcraft,  Sor¬ 
ceries,  i&c.  Thefe  at  one  dep  lead  us  to  fomething 
above  Nature,  and  this  is  the  fhorted  way,  and  the 
mod  popular  3  feveral  Arguments  are  fuited  to  feveral 
tempers,  and  God  hath  not  left  himfelf  without  a  pro¬ 
per  witnefs  to  every  temper  that  is  not  wilfully  blind. 
Of  thefe  witneffes,  we  now  fpeak  of,  the  mod  confi- 
derable  are  Miracles,  and  the  mod  confiderable  Re¬ 
cords  of  them  are  the  Books  of  Scripture  3  which  if 
we  confider  only  as  an  Hidory,  and  as  having  no¬ 
thing  Sacred  in  them  more  than  other  good  Hido- 
ries,  that  is,  truth  in  matter  of  fadt,  we  cannot  doubt 
but  there  have  been  miracles  in  the  World  3  That 
Mofes  and  the  Prophets,  our  Saviour  and  his  Apodles 
wrought  Miracles,  I  can  no  more  quedion,  than  that 
Ccffar  and  Alexander  fought  Battles,  and  took  Cities. 
So  alfo  that  there  were  true  Prophecies  and  Infpirati¬ 
ons  we  know  from  Scripture,  only  confider'd  as  a  true 
Hidory.  But  as  for  other  fupernatural  effedts  that 
are  not  recorded  there,  we  have  reafon  to  examine 
them  more  dridtly  before  we  receive  them,  at  lead  as 
to  particular  indances  3  for  I  am  apt  to  think  they 
are  like  Lotteries,  where  there  are  ten  or  twenty 
Blanks  for  one  Prize  3  but  yet  if  there  were  no  Pri- 
.zes  at  all,  the  Lottery  would  not  have  credit  to  fub- 
fid,  and  would  be  erf d  down  as  a  perfedb  Cheat  3  So 
if  amongd  thofe  many  dories  of  Prodigies,  Appariti¬ 
ons,  and  Witchcrafts,  there  were  not  feme  true,  the 
very  fame  and  thought  of  them  would  die  from 
amongd  men,  and  the  fird  broachers  of  them  would 
be  hooted  at  as  Cheats.  As  a  falfe  Religion  that  hath 
nothing  true  and  folid  mixt  with  it,  can  fcarce  be  fixt 
upon  Mankind  3  but  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  true 
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and  falfe,  the  ftrength  of  the  one  fupports  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  other.  As  for  Sorcery,  the  infhnces  and 
examples  of  it  are  undeniable  5  not  lo  much  thofe  few 
fcatter'd  inlfances  that  happen  now  and  then  amongft 
us,  but  fuch  as  are  more  conftant,  arid  in  a  manner 
National  in  fome  Countries,  and  amongft  barbarous 
people.  Befides,  the  Oracles,  and  the  Magick  that  was 
lo  frequent  amongft  the  Ancients,  fhow  us  that  there 
have  been  always  fome  Powers  more  than  Humane 
tampering  with  the  affairs  of  Mankind.  But  this  To- 
pick  from  effects  Extraordinary  and  Supernatural,  be¬ 
ing  in  a  great  meafure  Hiftorical,  and  refpebting  evil 
Spirits  as  well  as  the  Author  of  Nature,  is  not  fo  pro¬ 
per  for  this  place. 

There  is  a  third  Sett  or  Head  of  Arguments,  that 
to  fome  tempers  are  more  cogent  and  convuTive 
than  any  of  thefe,  namely,  Arguments  ab/lra£l  and 
Metapbyfical  3  And  thefe  do  not  only  lead  us  to  an 
Author  of  Nature  in  general,  but  fhow  us  more  of  his 
properties  and  perfections  3  reprefent  him  to  us  as  a 
fupream  Deity,  infinitely  perfect,  the  fountain  of  all 
Being,  and  the  fteddy  Center  of  all  things.  But  rea- 
fons  of  this  order,  being  of  a  finer  thred,  require 
more  attention,  and  fome  preparation  of  Mind  to 
make  us  difeern  them  well,  and  be  duly  fenlible  of 
them.  When  a  man  hath  withdrawn  himfelf  from 
thenoife  of  this  bufie  World,  lock'd  up  his  Senfesand 
his  Paftions,  and  every  thing  that  would  unite  him  with 
it,  commanded  a  general  filence  in  the  Soul,  and  dif¬ 
fers  not  a  Thought  to  ftir,  but  what  looks  inwards  3 
Let  him  then  reflebt  ferioufly,  and  ask  himfelf,  What 
am  7,  and  How  came  I  into  Being  ?  If  I  was  Author  and 
Original  to  my  felf,  furely  I  ought  to  feci  that  mighty 
Power,  and  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  it  5  but,  alas,  I  am 
confcious  of  no  fuch  force  or  Yertue,  nor  of  anv  thing 
in  my  Nature,  that  fhould  give  me  neceftary  exiftencej 
It  hath  no  connexion  with  any  part  of  me,  nor  any 
faculty  in  me,  that  I  can  difeern.  And  now  that  I  do 
exift,  from  what  Caufes  foever,  Can  I  fee  tire  my  felf  in 
Being  ?  now  that  I  am  in  pofteftlon,  am  I  lure  to  keep 
it?  ami  certain  that  three  minutes  hence  1  ball  (fill 
exift?  I  may  or  I  may  not,  for  ought  I  fee;  Either 

feems 
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feems  potfible  in  it  felf,  and  either  is  contingent  as  to 
me  5  I  find  nothing  in  my  Nature  that  can  warrant 
my  fubfiftence  for  one  day,  for  one  hour,  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  longer.  I  am  nothing  but  Thoughts,  fleeting 
Thoughts,  that  chafe  and  extinguifh  one  another  5 
and  my  Being,  for  ought  I  know,  is  fucceflivc,  and  as 
dying  as  they  are,  and  renew'd  to  me  every,  moment. 
This  I  am  fure  of,  that  fo  far  as  I  know  my  felf,  and 
am  confcious  what  I  am,  there  is  no  principle  of  im¬ 
mutability,  or  of  neceflary  and  indefectible  exigence 

4  *  * 

in  my  Nature  5  and  therefore  I  ought  in  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Iftand  or  fall  at  the  mercy  of  other  Caufes, 
and  not  by  my  own  will,  or  my  own  fufficiency. 

Befides,  I  am  very  fenfible,  and  in  this  I  cannot  be 
miftaken,  that  my  Nature  is,  in  feveral  refpeCts,  weak 
and  imperfeCt  5  both  as  to  Will  and  Underllanding, 

I  will  many  things  in  vain,  and  without  effeCt,  and  I 
with  often  what  I  have  no  ability  to  execute  or  ob¬ 
tain.  And  as  to  my  Undemanding,  how  defective  is 
it  ?  how  little  or  nothing  do  I  know  in  comparifon  of 
what  lam  ignorant  of  ?  Almoft  all  the  Intellectual 
World  is  Ihut  up  to  me,  and  the  far  greateft  part  of 
the  Corporeal  3  And  in  thofe  things  that  fall  under 
my  cognizance,  how  often  am  I  miftaken  ?  I  am  con¬ 
fin'd  to  a  narrow  fphere,  and  yet  within  that  fphere  I 
often  erre  5  my  conceptions  of  things  are  obfeure  and 
confus’d,  my  reafon  fhort-fighted  3  I  am  forc’d  often 
to  correCt  my  felf,  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  judg’d 
falfe,  and  confentcd  to  an  errour.  In  fumm,  all  my 
powers  I  find  are  limited,  and  I  can  eafily  conceive 
the  fame  kind  of  perfections  in  higher  degrees  than  I 
poflefs  them,  and  confequentlv  there  are  Beings,  or 
may  be,  greater  and  more  excellent  than  my  felf,  and 
more  able  to  fubfift  by  their  own  power.  Why 
fhould  I  not  therefore  believe  that  my  Original  is 
from  thofe  Beings  rather  than  from  my  felf  ?  For  eve¬ 
ry  Nature,  the  more  great  and  perfect  it  is,  the  nearer 
it  approachcth  to  neceflity  of  existence,  and  to  a  pow¬ 
er  of  producing  other  things.  Yet,  the  truth  is,  it 
muft  be  acknowledg'd,  that  fo  long  as  the  perfections 
of  thefe  other  Beings  are  limited  and  finite,  though 
they  be  far  fuperiour  to  us,  there  is  no  neceffity  arifeth 

R  r  from 
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from  their  Nature  that  they  fhould  exift  5  and  the 
fame  Arguments  that  we  have  us'd  againft  our  felves, 
they  may,  in  proportion,  ufe  againft  themfelves  3  and 
therefore  we  muft  ftill  advance  higher  to  find  a  felf- 
originated Being, whole  exiftence  muft  flow  immediately 
from  his  eflence,  or  have  a  neceffary  connexion  with  it. 

And  indeed  all  thefe  different  degrees  of  higher 
and  higher  perfections  lead  us  dircdtly  to  an  higheft, 
or  Supream  degree,  which  is  Infinite  and  unlimited  • 
PeffcCtion.  As  fubordinate  caufes  lead  to  the  firft,  fo 
Natures  more  perfed:  one  than  another  lead  us  to  a 
Nature  infinitely  perfect,  which  is  the  Fountain  of 
them  all.  Thither  we  muft  go,  if  we  will  follow  the 
courfe  of  Reafon,  which  cannot  flop  at  one  more  than 
another,  till  it  arrive  there  3  And  being  arriv'd 
there,  at  that  Soveraign  and  Original  Perfection, 
it  finds  a  firm  and  immoveable  ground  to  ftand  up¬ 
on  3  the  fteddy  Center  of  all  Being,  wherein  the  Mind 
refts  and  is  fatisfied.  All  the  Icruples  or  objections 
that  we  mov'd  againft  our  felves,  or  other  Creatures, 
take  no  place  here  3  This  Being  is  confcious  of  an  All- 
fufiicicncy  in  it  felf,  and  of  immutability  as  to  any 
thing  elfe,  including  in  it  all  the  caufes  of  exiftence, 
or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  all  neceffity  of  exiftence. 
Befides,  that  we  exift  our  felves,  notwithftanding  the 
imperfection  and  inefficiency  of  our  Nature,  is  a  juft 
collateral  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  this  Supream  Be¬ 
ing  3  for  fuch  an  effeCt  as  this  cannot  be  without  its 
caufe,  and  it  can  have  no  other  competent  caufc  but 
that.  And  as  this  Being  is  its  own  Origin,  fo  it  muft 
needs  be  capable  of  producing  all  Creatures  3  for 
whatfoever  is  pofllble,  muft  be  poflible  to  it  3  and 
that  Creatures  or  finite  Beings  are  poflible,  we  both 
fee  by  experience,  and  may  alfo  difeern  bv  Reafon  3 
for  thofe  feveral  degrees  of  perfection,  or  limitations 
of  it,  which  we  mention’d  before,  are  all  confiftent 
Notions,  and  confequently  make  confiftent  Natures, 
and  fuch  as  may  exift  3  but  contingently  indeed,  and 
in  dependance  upon  the  firft  Caufe. 

Thus  we  are  come  at  length  to  a  fair  refolution  of 
that  great  Queftion,  Whence  we  are ,  and  how  we  con¬ 
tinue  in  Being  >  And  this  hath  led  us  by  an  eafie  afeent 
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to  the  Supream  Author  of  Nature,  and  the  firft  Caufe 
of  all  things  3  and  prefents  us  alfo  with  fuch  a  Scheme 
and  Draught  of  the  Univerfe,  as  is  clear  and  ratio¬ 
nal  3  every  thing  in  its  order,  and  in  its  place,  -accor¬ 
ding  to  the  dignity  of  its  Nature,  and  the  ftrength  of 
its  principles.  When  the  Mind  hath  rais’d  it  felf  into 
this  view  of  a  Being  infinitely  perfect,  ’tis  in  a  Region 
of  Light,  hath  a  free  profpeCt  every  way,  and  fees  all 
things  from  top  to  bottom,  as  pervious  and  transpa¬ 
rent.  Whereas  without  God  and  a  Firft  Caufe,  there 
is  nothing  but  darknefs  and  confufion  in  the  Mind, 
and  in  Nature  3  broken  views  of  things,  fhort  inter¬ 
rupted  glimpfes  of  Light,  nothing  certain  or  demon- 
ftrative,  no  Bafis  of  Truth,  no  extent  of  Thought,  no 
Science,  no  Contemplation. 

You  will  fay,  it  may  be,  ’Tis  true,  fomething  muftr 
be  Eternal ,  and  of  necejfary  exiflence ,  but  why  may  not 
Matter  be  this  Eternal  neceflary  Being  ?  Then  our . 
Souls  and  all  other  Intellectual  things  muft  be  parts 
and  parcels  of  Matter  3  and  what  pretenfions  can 
Matter  have  to  thofe  properties  and  perfections  that 
we  find  in  our  Souls,  how  limited  foever  ?  much  lefs 
to  necejfary  exifte?ice ,  and  thofe  perfections  that  are  the 
foundation  of  it  ?  What  exifts  Eternally,  and  from  it 
felf,  its  exiftence  muft  flow  immediately  from  its  ef- 
fence,  as  its  caufe,  reafon  or  ground  3  for  as  Exiftence 
hath  always  fomething  antecedent  to  it  in-  order  of 
Nature, fo  that  which  is  antecedent  to  it  muft  infer  it  by 
aneceflary  connexion,  and  fo  may  be  call’d  the.  caufe, 
ground,  or  reafon  of  it.  And  nothing  can  be  fuch  a 
ground,  but  what  is  a  perfection  3  nor  every  perfecti¬ 
on  neither,  it  muft  be  Sovereign  and  Infinite  perfecti¬ 
on  3  for  from  what  elfe  can  neceftary  exiftence  flow, 
or  be  inferred  ?  Befides,  if  that  Being  was  not  infinite¬ 
ly  perfect,  there  might  be  another  Being  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  it,  and  confequently  able  to  oppofe  and 
hinder  its  exiftence  3  and  what  may  be  hinder’d  is 
contingent  and  arbitrary.  Now  Matter  is  fo  far  from 
being  a  Nature  infinitely  perfect,  that  it  hath  no  per¬ 
fection  at  all,  but  that  of  bare  fubftance  3  neither  Life, 
Senfe,  Will  or  Underftanding  3  nor  fo  much  as  Mo¬ 
tion,  from  it  felf  3  as  we  have  fhow’d  before.  And 
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therefore  this  brute  inactive  mafs,  which  is  but,  as  it 
were,  the  Drudge  of  Nature,  can  have  no  right  or 
title  to  that  Sovereign  prerogative  of  Self-exiftence. 

Thus  we  have  made  a  fhort  Survey,  fo  far  as  the 
bounds  of  a  Chapter  would  permit,  of  thofe  eviden¬ 
ces  and  afilirances  which  we  have,  from  abftrad:  Rea- 
fon,  and  the  external  World,  that  there  is  an  Author 
of  Nature  j  and  That,  a  Being  infinitely  perfect, 
which  .we  call  God.  We  may  add  to  thefe,  in  thelaft 
place,  that  univerfal  confent  of  Mankind,  or  natural 
mftindt  of  Religion,  which  we  fee,  more  or  lefs, 
throughout  all  Nations,  Barbarous  or  Civil.  For 
though  this  Argument,  'tis  true,  be  more  difputable 
than  the  reft,  yet  having  fet  down  juft  grounds  al¬ 
ready  from  whence  this  Natural  judgment  or  per- 
fwafion  might  fpring,  we  have  inore  reafon  to  im¬ 
pute  it  to  fome  of  thofe,  and  their  infenfible  influence 

•upon  the  Mind,  than  to  theartifices  of  Men,  or  to  make 
it  a  weaknefs,  prejudice,  or  errour  of  our  Nature. 
That  there  is  fuch  a  propenfion  in  Humane  Nature, 
feemstobe  very  plain  5  at  leaft  fo  far  as  to  move  us 
to  implore,  and  have  recourfe  to  invifible  Powers  in 
our  extremities.  Prayer  is  natural  in  certain  cafes, 
and  we  do  at  the  meer  motion  of  our  natural  Spirit, 
and  indeliberately,  invoke  God  and  Heaven,  either  in 
cafe  of  extream  danger,  to  help  and  aflift  us  5  or  in 
cafe  of  injuftice  and  oppreflion,  to  relieve  or  avenge 
us  5  or  in  cafe  of  falfe  accufation,  to  vindicate  our 
innocency  5  and  generally  in  all  cafes  defperate  and 
remedilefs  as  to  Humane  power,  we  feem  to  appeal, 
and  addrefs  our  felves  to  fomething  higher.  And  this 
we  do  by  a  fudden  impulfe  of  Nature,  without  re¬ 
flexion  or  deliberation.  Befides,  as  witnefles  of  our 
Faith  and  Veracity,  we  ufe  to  invoke  the  Gods,  or  Su- 
periour  Powers,  by  way  of  imprecation  upon  our  felves, 
if  we  be  falfe  and  perjur'd  5  And  this  hath  been  us'd 
in  moft  Nations  and  Ages,  if  not  in  all.  Thefe  things 
alfo  argue,  that  there  is  a  Natural  Confcience  in  Man, 
and  a  diftindtion  of  moral  Good  and  Evil  5  and  that 
we  look  upon  thole  invifible  Powers  as  the  Guardians 
ofVertueand  Honefty.  There  are  alfo  few  or  no 
people  upon  the  Earth  but  have  fomething  of  Exter¬ 
nal 
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nal  Religion,  true  or  falfe  5  and  either  of  them  is  an 
argument  of  this  natural  anticipation,  or  that  they 
have  an  opinion  that  there  is  fomething.  above  them, 
and  above  Vifible  Nature  5  though  what  that  fame- 
• thing  was  they  feldom  were  able  to  make  a  good 
judgment.  Bui:  to  purfue  this  Argument  particular¬ 
ly,  would  require  an  Hiftorical  deduction  of  Times 
and  Places,  which  is  not  fuitable  to  our  prefent  de¬ 
sign- 

To  conclude  this  Chapter  and  this  Subject  5  If  we 
fet  Religion  apart,  and  confider  the  Deift  and  Atheift 
only  as  two  Sedts  in  Philofophy,  or  their  dodtrine  as 
two  different  Hypothefes  propos’d  for  the  explication 
of  Nature,  and  in  competition  with  one  another, 
whether  lhould  give  the  more  rational  account  of  the 
Univerfe,  of  its  Origin  and  Phenomena  3  I  fay,  if  we 
confider  them  only  thus,  and  make  an  impartial  efti- 
mate,  whether  Syftem  is  more  reafonable,  more 
clear,  and  more  fatisfadtory,  to  me  there  feems  to  be 
no  more  comparifon,  than  betwixt  light  and  darknefs. 

The  Hypothefis  of  the  Deift  reacheth  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  both  thorough  the  Intellectual  and  Material 
World,  with  a  clear  and  diftindt  light  every  where  3 
is  genuine,  comprehenfive,  and  fatisfadtory  3  hath 
nothing  forc’d,  nothing  confus’d,  nothing  precari¬ 
ous  •,  whereas  the  Hypothefis  of  the  Atheift  is  ftrain’d 
and  broken,  dark  and  uneafie  to  the  Mind,  common¬ 
ly  precarious,  often  incongruous  and  irrational,  and 
fometimes  plainly  ridiculous.  And  this  judgment  I 
fhould  make  of  them  abftradtly  from  the  intereft  of 
Religion,  confidering  them  only  as  matter  of  Reafon 
and  Philofophy  3  yWIdare  affirm  with  affurance,  if 
the  faculties  of  our  Souls  be  true,  that  no  Man  can 
have  a  Syftem  of  Thoughts  reaching  thorough  Na« 
ture,  coherent  and  confident  in  every  part,  without  a 
Deity  for  the  Bafis  of  it* 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Concerning 

NATURAL  PROVIDENCE. 

Several  incroachnients  upon  Natural  Troyidence> 
or  mfreprcfentations  of  it,  and  falfe  methods  of 
Contemplation  •  ajf  true  method  propos'd ,  and  a 
truereprefentationofthe'Vniyerfe.  The  Mun¬ 
dane  Idea,  and  the  Vniyerfal  Syfem  of  Troy  i- 
dence  •  Seyeral  fub  ordinate  Sy ferns.  That  of 
our  Earth  and  Sublunary  IVorld  •  The  courfe  and 
Teriods  of  it  •  How  much  of  this  is  already  treat¬ 
ed  of  and  what  remains.  The  Conclusion. 

WE  havefet  bounds  to  Nature  in  the  foregoing 
Chapter,  and  plac'd  her  Author  and  Gover- 
nour  upon  his  Throne,  to  give  Laws  to  her  Motions, 
and  to  diredt  and  limit  her  Power  in  fuch  ways  and 
methods  as  are  moft  for  his  honour.  Let  us  now 
confider  Nature  under  the  conduct  of  Providence, 
or  confider  Natural  Providence ,  and  the  extent  of  it  5 
And  as  we  were  cautious  before  not  to  give  too  much 
power  or  greatnefs  to  Nature,  confider'd  apart  from 
Providence,  fo  we*  muft  be  careful  now,  under  this 
fecond  confideration,  not  to  contract  her  bounds  too 
much  5  left  we  fhould  by  too  mean  and  narrow 
thoughts  of  the  Creation,  Eclipfe  the  glory  of  its  Au¬ 
thor,  whom  we  have  fo  lately  own'd  as  a  Being  infi¬ 
nitely  perfect. 

And  to  ufe  no  further  Introduction,-  In  the  firfl 
-place,  we  muft  not  by  any  means  admit  or  imagine, 
that  all  Nature,  and  this  great  Univerfe  was  made  on¬ 
ly  for  the  fake  of  Man,  the  meaneft  of  all  Intelligent 
Creatures  that  we  know  of  3  Nor  that  this  little  Pla¬ 
net 
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net  where  we  fojourn  for  a  few  days,  is  the  only  ha¬ 
bitable  part  of  the  Univerfe  5  Thefe  are  Thoughts  fo 
groundlefs  and  unreafonable  in  themfelves,  and  alfo 
fo  derogatory  to  the  infinite  Power,  Wifdom,  and 
•  Goodnefs  of  the  Firft  Caufe,  that  as  they  are  abfurd 
in  Reafon,  fo  they  deferve  far  better  to  be  mark'd 
and  cenfur’d  for  Herefies  in  Religion,  than  many  Opi¬ 
nions  that  have  been  cenfur'd  for  fuch,  in  former 
Ages.  How  is  it  poffible  that  itlhould  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  vain  Man,  to  believe  himfelf  the  principal 
part  of  God's  Creation,  or  that  all  the  reft  was  or¬ 
dain'd  for  him,  for  his  fervice  or  pleafure  ?  Man, 
whofe  follies  we  laugh  at  every  day,  or  elfe  complain 
of  them  5  whofe  pleafures  are  vanity,  and  his  Paffions 
ftronger  than  his  Reafon  5  Who  fees  himfelf  every 
way  weak  and  impotent,  hath  no  power  over  exter¬ 
nal  Nature,  little  over  himfelf  5  cannot  execute  fo 
much  as  his  own  good  refolutions  3  mutable,  irregu¬ 
lar,  prone  to  evil.  Surely  if  we  made  the  leaft  refledti- 
on  upon  our  felves  with  impartiality,  we  fhould  be 
afham’d  of  fuch  an  arrogant  Thought.  How  few  of 
thefe  Sons  of  Men,  for  whom,  they  fay,  all  things  were 
made,  are  the  Sons  of  Wifdom  ?  how  few  find  the 
paths  of  Life  ?  They  fpend  a  few  days  in  folly  and  fin, 
and  then  go  down  to  the  Regions  of  death  and  mife- 
—xy.  And  is  it  poftible  to  believe,  that  all  Nature,  and 
all  Providence  are  only,  or  principally  for  their  fake  ? 
Is  it  not  a  more  reafonable  character  or  conclufion 
which  the  Prophet  hath  mad  ^Surely  every  Man  is  vanity  ? 
Man  that  comes  into  the  World  at  the  pleafure  of 
another,  and  goes  out  by  an  hundred  accidents  3  His 
Birth  and  Education  generally  determine  his  fate  here, 
and  neither  of  thofe  are  in  his  own  power  3  His  wit 
alfo  is  as  uncertain  as  his  fortune  3  He  hath  not  the 
moulding  of  his  own  Brain,  however  a  knock  on  the 
Head  makes  him  a  Fool,  ftupid  as  the  Beafts  of  the 
Field  3  and  a  little  excefs  of  paftion  or  melancholy 
makes  him  worfe,  mad  and  frantick.  In  his  beft 
Senfes  he  is  lhallow,  and  of  little  underftanding,  and 
in  nothing  more  blind  and  ignorant  than  in  things 
Sacred  and  Divine  3  He  falls  down  before  a  ftock  or 
a  ftone,  and  fays,  Thou  art  my  God  3  He  can  believe 

non- 
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non-fence  and  contradictions,  and  make  it  his  Religi¬ 
on  to  do  fo.  And  is  this  the  great  Creature  which 
God  hath  made  by  the  might  of  his  Power ,  and  for  the 
honour  of  his  Majefty  ?  upon  whom  all  things  mult 
wait,  to  whom  all  things  mult  be  fubfervient  ?  Me- 
thinks  we  have  noted  weaknefles  and  vanities  enough 
in  the  Nature  of  Man,  this  need  not  be  added  as  the 
top  of  all,  that  with  allthefehe  is  fo  Vain,  as  to  think 
that  all  the  reltof  the  World  was  made  for  his  lake. 

And  as  due  humility  and  the  corifideration  of  our 
own  meannefs,  ought  to  fecure  us  from  any  fuch  vain 
opinion  of  our  felves,  fo  the  perfection  of  other  Beings 
ought  to  give  us  more  refpeCt  and  honour  for  them. 
With  what  face  can  we  pretend,  that  Creatures  far 
fuperiour  to  us,  and  more  excellent  both  in  Nature 
and  condition,  Ihould  be  made  for  our  lake  and  fer- 
vice  ?  How  prepolterous  would  it  be  to  aferibe  fuch  a 
thing  to  our  Maker,  and  how  intolerable  a  vanity  in 
us  to  affeCt  it  ?  We  that  are  next  to  the  Brutes  that 
perilh,  by  a  facrilegious  attempt,  would  make  our 
felves  more  confiderable  than  the  higheft  Dignities. 
It  is  thought  to  have  been  the  crime  of  Lucifer ,  who 
was  thrown  down  from  Heaven  to  Hell,  that  he  af¬ 
fected  an  equality  with  the  Almighty  5  and  to  affeCt 
.  to  be  next  to  the  Almighty  is  a  crime  next  to  that. 
We  have  no  reafon  to  believe,  but  that  there  are,  at 
leaft,  as  many  orders  of  Beings  above  us,  as  there  are 
ranks  of  Creatures  below  us  3  there  is  a  greater  di- 
ftance  lure  betwixt  us  and  God  Almighty,  than  there 
is  betwixt  us  and  the  meanneft  Worm,  and  yet  we 

Ihould  take  it  very  ill,  if  the  Worms  of  the  Earth 

*  • 

ihould  pretend  that  we  were  made  for  them.  But  to 
pal's  from  the  invifiblc  World  to  the  vifiblc  and  Cor¬ 
poreal,  - — 

Was  that  made  only  for  our  ufe?  Tis  not  the  mil- 
lioneth  part  of  theUniverfe  that  is  known  to  us,  much 
lefs  ufeful  3  We  can  neither  reach  with  our  Eye,  nor 
our  imagination  thole  Armies  of  Stars  that  lie  far  and 
deep  in  the  boundlefs  Heavens.  If  we  take  a  good 
Glafs,  we  difeover  innumerably  more  Stars  in  the 
Firmament  than  we  can  with  our  Engle  Eye  3  And 
yet  it  you  take  a  fecond  Glafs,  better  than  the  firlf, 
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that  carries  the  fight  to  a  greater  diftance,  you  fee 
more  ftill  lying  beyond  the  other  5  And  a  third  Glafs 
that  pierceth  further  ftill  makes  new*  difeovenes  of 
Stars  3  and  fo  forwards,  indefinitely  and  mexhaufted- 
ly  for  any  thing  we  know,  according  to  the  immen- 
fity  of  the  Divine  Nature  and  Power:  Who  can 
reckon  up  the  Stars  of  the  Galaxy,  or  direct  us  in  the 
ufe  of  them  ?  And  can  we  believe  that  thofe  and  all 
the  reft  were  made  for  us  ?  Of  thofe  few  Stars  that  we 
enjoy,  or  that  are  vifible  to  the  Eye,  there  is  not  a 
tenth  part  that  is  really  ufeful  to  Man  3  And  no  doubt 
if  the  principal  end  of  them  had  been  our  pleafure  or 
conveniency,  they  would  have  been  put  in  feme  bet¬ 
ter  order  in  refped:  of  the  Earth  3  They  lie  carelefiy 
fcatter’d,  as  if  they  had  been  fown  in  the  Heaven, 
like  Seed,  by  handfuls  3  and  not  by  a  skilful  hand 
neither.  What  a  beautiful  Elemifphere  they  would 
have  made,  if  they  had  been  plac'd  in  rank  and  order, 
if  they  had  been  all  difpos'd  into  regular  figures,  and 
the  little  ones  fet  with  due  regard  to  the  greater, 

Then  all  finifht  and  made  up  into  one  fair  piece  or 
great  Compofition,  according  to  the  rules  of  Art  and 
Symmetry.  What  a  furprizing  beauty  this  would 
have  been  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  ?  what  a 
lovely  Roof  to  our  little  World  ?  This  indeed  might 
have  given  one  fome  temptation  to  have  thought 
that  they  had  been  all  made  for  us  5  but  left  any  fuch 
vain  imagination  fhould  now  enter  into  our  thoughts, 
Providence  (  befides  more  important  Reafons )  feems 
on  purpofe  to  have  left  them  under  that  negligence 
or  diforder  which  they  appear  into  us. 

The  fecond  part  of  this  opinion  fuppofeth  this  Pla¬ 
net,  where  we  live,  to  be  the  only  habitable  part  of 
the  Univerfe  3  And  this  is  a  natural  corilequence  of 
the  former  3  If  all  things  were  made  to  ferve  us,  why 
fhould  any  more  be  made  than  what  is  ufeful  to  us. 

But  \\s  only  our  ignorance  of  the  Syftem  of  the 
World,  and  of  the  grandeur  of  the  works  of  God, 
that  betrays  us  to  fuch  narrow  thoughts.  If  we  do 
but  confider  what  this  Earth  is,  both  for  littlenefs  and  Seethe  Lat « 
deformity,' and  what  its  Inhabitants  are,  we  lhall  not 
be  apt  to  think  it  the  Monopoly  of  all  the  Divine  fa- 
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vours,  of  his  goodnefs,  and  of  his  Providence.  But 
we  will  not  mlarge  upon  this  part  of  the  opinion,  left 
it  fhould  carry  us  too  far  from  the  fubjecft,  and  it  will 
fall,  of  its  own  accord,  with  the  former.  Upon  the 
whole  we  may  conclude,  that  it  was  only  the  Sublu¬ 
nary  World*  that  was  made  for  the  fake  of  Man,  and 
not  the  Great  Creation,  either  Material  or  Intellectu¬ 
al  3  and  we  cannot  admit  or  affirm  any  more  with¬ 
out  a  manifeft  injury,  deprefllon,  and  mifreprefenta- 
tion  of  Providence,  as  we  may  be  eafily  convinc'd 
from  thefe  four  Heads  3  The  meannefs  of  Man  and 
of  this  Earth,  The  excellency  of  other  Beings,  The 
immenfity  of  the  Univerfe,  And  The  infinite  perfecti¬ 
on  of  the  Firft  Caufe.  Which  I  leave  to  your  fur¬ 
ther  meditation,  and  pafs  on  to  the  fecond  rule,  con¬ 
cerning  Natural  Providence. 

In  the  fecond  place  then,  if  we  Would  have  a  fair 
view  and  right  apprehenlions  of  Natural  Providence, 
we  muft  not  cut  the  chains  of  it  too  fhort,  by  having 
recourfe,  without  neceflity,  either  to  the  Firft  Caufe, 
in  explaining  the  Origins  of:  things,  or  to  Miracles, 
in  explaining  particular  effects.  This,  I  fay,  breaks  the 
chains  of  Natural  Providence,  when  it  is  done  with¬ 
out  neceflity,  that  is,  when  things  are  otherwife  in¬ 
telligible  from  fecond  Caufes.  Neither  is  any  thing 
gain'd  by  it  to  God  Almighty  3  for  'tis  but,  as  the 
Proverb  fays,  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paid,  to  take  fo 
much  from  his  ordinary  Providence,  and  place  it  to 
his  extraordinary.  When  a  new  Religion  is  brought 
into  the  World,  'tis  very  reafonable  and  decorous 
that  it  fhould  be  ufher'd  in  with  Miracles,  as  both  the 
Jewifh  and  Chriftian  were  5  but  afterwards  things  re¬ 
turn  into  their  Chanel,  and  do  not  change  or  over¬ 
flow  again,  but  upon  extraordinary  occafions  or  revo¬ 
lutions.  The  power  Extraordinary  of  God  is  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  very  Sacred,  not  to  be  touch’d  or  expos'd  for 
our  pleafure  or  conveniency  3  but  I  am  afraid  we  of¬ 
ten  make  ufeof  it  only  to  conceal  our  own  ignorance, 
or  to  fave  us  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  Natural 
Caufes.  Men  are  generally  unwilling  to  appear  igno¬ 
rant,  efpecially  thofe  that  make  profeflion  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  when  they  have  not  skill  enough  to  ex¬ 
plain 
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plain  Tome  particular  effect  in  a  way  of  Rcafon,  they 
throw  it  upon  the  Firft  Caufe,  as  able  to  bear  all  .* 
and  fo  placing  it  to  that  account,  they  excufe  them- 
felves,  and  fave  their  credit  5  for  all  men  are  equally 
wife,  if  you  take  away  Second  Caules,  as  we  are  all  of 
the  fame  colour,  if  you  take  away  the  Light. 

But  to  date  this  matter,  and  fee  the  ground  of  this 
rule  more  diftinftly,  we  muff  obferve  and  confideivf^ . 
that  The  Courfe  of  Nature  is  truly  the  Will  of  God $  and  end. 
as  I  may  fo  lay,  his  firft  Will  5  from  which  we  arc 
not  to  recede,  but  upon  clear  evidence  and  neceffity. 
And  as  in  matter  of  Religion  we  are  to  follow  the 
known  reveal'd  wall  of  God,  and  not  to  truft  to  every 
impulfe  or  motion  of  Enthufiafm,  as  coming  from 
the  Divine  Spirit,  unlefs  there  be  evident  marks  that 
it  is  Supernatural,  and  cannot  come  from  our  own  5 
So  neither  are  we,  without  neceffity,  to  quit  the 
known  and  ordinary  Will  and  Powrer  of  God  eftablifht 
in  the  courfe  of  Nature,  and  fly  to  Supernatural 
Caufes,  or  his  extraordinary  Will  5  for  this  is  a  kind 
of  Enthufiafm  or  Fanaticifm  as  well  as  the  other  : 
And  no  doubt  that  great  prodigality  and  vrafte  of 
Miracles  which  fome  make,  is  no  way  to  the  honour 
of  God  or  Religion.  Tis  true,  the  other  extream  is 
worfe  than  this,  for  to  deny  all  Miracles,  is  in  eft  eft 
to  deny  all  reveal'd  Religion  5  therefore  due  meafures 
are  to  be  taken  betwixt  thefe  two,  fo  as  neither  to 
make  the  Divine  Powder  too  mean  and  cheap,  nor  the 
Power  of  Nature  illimitedandall-fufficient. 

In  the  Third  place ,  To  make  the  Scenes  of  Natural 
Providence  confiderable,  and  the  knowledge  of  them 
fatisfaftorv  to  the  Mind,  wre  muft  take  a  true  Philofo- 
phy,  or  the  true  principles  that  govern  Nature,  which 
are  Geometrical  and  Mechanical.  By  thefe  you  dif- 
cover  the  fbotfteps  of  the  Divine  Art  and  Wifdotn, 
and  trace  the  progrefs  of  Nature  ftep  by  ftep,  as  di~ 
ftinftly  as  in  Artificial  things,  where  we  fee  how  the 
Motions  depend  upon  one  another,  in  what  order, 
and  by  what  neceffity.  God  made  all  things  in  Num¬ 
ber,  Weight  and  Me  a  jure,  which  arc  Geometrical  and 
Mechanical  Principles  5  He  is  not  laid  to  have  made 
things  bv  Forms  and  Qualities ,  or  any  combination 
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of  qualities,  but  by  thcfe  three  principles,  which 
may  be  conceiv'd  to  exprefs  the  fubjedl  of  three  Ma¬ 
thematical  Sciences,  Number,  of  Arithmetic 4$  Weight, 
of  Staticks  5  and  Meafure  and  Proportion,  of  Geome¬ 
try  5  If  then  all  things  were  made  according  to  thefe 
principles,  to  underhand  the  manner  of  their  con- 
ftrudtion  and  compofition,  we  muff  proceed  in  the 
fearch  of  them  by  the  fame  principles,  and  refolve 
them  into  thefe  again.  Befides,  the  nature  of  the 
fubjedt  does  diredt  us  fufficiently  5  for  when  we 
contemplate  or  treat  of  Bodies,  and  the  Material 
World,  we  mull  proceed  by  the  modes  of  Bodies, 
and  their  real  properties,  fuch  as  can  be  reprefented, 
either  to  Senfe  or  Imagination,  for  thefe  faculties  are 
made  for  Corporeal  things  3  but  Logical  Notions, 
when  appli’d  to  particular  Bodies,  are  meet  fhadows 
of  them,  without  light  or  fubftance.  No  man  can 
raile  a  Theory  upon  fuch  grounds,  nor  calculate  an y 
revolutions  of  Nature  5  nor  render  any  fervice,  or 
invent  any  thing  ufeful  in  Humane  Life:  And  accor¬ 
dingly  we  fee,  that  for  thefe  many  Ages,  that  this  dry 
Philofophy  hath  govern’d  Chriftendom,  it  hath 
brought  forth  no  fruit,  produc’d  nothing  good,  to 
Cod  or  Man,  to  Religion  or  Humane  Society. 

To  thefe  true  principles  of  Philofophy,  we  muff 
joyn  alfo  the  trueSyftem  of  the  World.  That  gives 
icope  to  our  thoughts,  and  rational  grounds  to  wrork 
upon  3  but  the  vulgar  Syftem,  or  that  which  Ariftotle 
and  others  have  propos’d,  affords  no  matter  of  con¬ 
templation.  All  above  the  Moon,  according  to  him, 
is  firm  as  Adamant,  and  as  immutable  3  no  change  or 
variation  in  the  Univerfe,  but  in  thofe  little  re¬ 
moves  that  happen  here  below,  one  quality  or  form 
ihifting  into  another  3  there  would  therefore  be  no 
great  exercife  of  Reafon  or  Meditation  in  fuch  a 
World,  no  long  Series’s  of  Providence  3  The  Regions 
above  being  made  of  a  kind  of  immutable  Matter, 
they  would  always  remain  in  the  fame  form,  ftruchire, 
and  qualities,  fo  as  wre  might  lock  up  that  part  of  the 
Univerfe  as  to  any  further  Inquiries,  and  we  fhould 
find  it  ten  thoufand  years  hence  in  the  fame  form  and 
Rate  wherein  we  left  it.  Then  in  this  Sublunary 
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World  there  would  be  but  very  fmall  doings  neither, 
things  would  lie  in  a  narrow  compafs,  no  great  revo¬ 
lution  of  Nature,  no  new  Form  of  the  Earth,  but  a 
few  anniverfary  Corruptions  and  Generations ,  and 
that  would  be  the  fhort  and  the  long  of  Nature,  and 
of  Providence,  according  to  Ariftotle.  But  if  we  con- 
fider  the  Earth,  as  one  of  thofe  many  Planets  that 
move  about  the  Sun,  and  the  Sun  as  one  of  thofe  in¬ 
numerable  fixt  Stars  that  adorn  the  Univerfe,  and  are 
the  Centers  of  its  greatefl  Motions  5  and  all  this  fub- 
je<5l  to  fate  and  change,  to  corruptions  and  renovati¬ 
ons  5  This  opens  a  large  Field  for  our  Thoughts,  and 
gives  a  large  fubjedt  for  the  exercife  and  cxpanfion  of 
the  Divine  Wifdom  and  Power,  and  for  the  glory  of 
his  Providence. 

In  the  lajl  place ,  Having  thus  prepar'd  your  Mind, 
and  the  fubjedt,  for  the  Contemplation  of  Natural 
Providence ,  do  not  content  your  felt  to  confider  only 
the  prefent  face  of  Nature,  but  look  back  into  the 
firft  Sources  of  things,  into  their  morefimple  and  ori¬ 
ginal  lfates  5  and  obferve  the  progrefs  of  Nature  from 
one  form  to  another,  through  various  modes  and 
compofitions.  For  there  is  no  fingle  Effect,  nor  any 
fingle  Bate  of  Nature,  how  perfect  foever,  that  can 
be  fuch  an  argument  and  demonBration  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  as  a  Period  of  Nature,  or  a  revolution  of  Se¬ 
veral  Bates  consequential  to  one  another  5  and  in  fuch 
an  order  and  dependance,  that  as  they  flow  and  Suc¬ 
ceed,  they  Shall  Bill  be  adjufled  to  the  periods  of  the 
moral  World  5  fo  as  to  be  ready  always  to  be  the  mi- 
niflers  of  the  Divine  Juflice  or  beneficence  to  Man¬ 
kind.  This  (hows  the  manifold  riches  of  the  Wifdom 
and  Power  of  God  in  Nature.  And  this  may  give 
us  juB  occafion  to  reflect  again  upon  Ariftotle  s  SyBem 
and  method,  which  dcflroys  Natural  Providence  111 
this  refpedt  alfo$  for  he  takes  the  World  as  it  is  now, 
both  for  Matter  and  Form,  and  fuppofeth  it  to  have 
been  in  this  poBure  from  all  Eternity,  and  that  ft 
will  continue  to  Eternity  in  the  fame  5  fo  as  all  the 
great  turns  of  Nature,  and  the  principal  Scenes  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  the  Natural  World  are  quite  Bruck  out  $ 
and  we  have  but  this  one  Scene  for  all,  and  a  pitiful 
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one  too,  if  compar’d  with  the  infinite  Wifdom  of  God, 
and  the  depths  of  Providence.  We  mud  take  things 
in  their  full  extent,  and  from  their  Origins,  to  com¬ 
prehend  them  well,  and  to  difcovcr  the  myderies  of 
Providence,  both  in  the  Caufes  and  in  the  Conduct 
of  them.  That  method  which  David  followed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Little  World,  or  in  the  Body 
of  Man,  wefhould  alfo  follow  in  the  Great  5  take  it 
in  its  firft  mafs,  in  its  tender  principles  and  rudi¬ 
ments,  and  obferve  the  progrefs  of  it  to  a  compleat 
form  $  In  thefe  fird  droaks  of  Nature  are  the  fecrets 
of  her  Art  5  The  Eye  mud  be  plac’d  in  this  point  to 
have  a  right  profpedt,  and  fee  her  works  in  a  true 
light.  David  admires  the  Wifdom  of  God  in  the 
Origin  and  formation  of  his  Body  5  My  Body ,  fays  He, 
was  not  hid  from  thee,  when  I  was  made  in  fecret ,  curioufly 
•  139*  wrought  in  the  lower  farts  of  the  Earth  5  Thine  eyes  did 
fee  my  fubflance  being  yet  unperfett,  and  in  thy  Boo  ft  all 
?ny  members  were  written  3  which  in  continuance  were 
fafhioned,  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them ,  or  being 
at  fird  in  no  form.  How  precious  are  thy  Thoughts  to 
me ,  0  God ,  &c.  This  was  the  fubjetd  oi  David's  Me¬ 
ditations,  how  his  Body  was  wrought  from  a  fhape- 
lefs  mafs  into  that  marvellous  compofition  which  it 
had  when  fully  fram’d  3  and  this,  he  fays,  was  under 
the  Eye  of  God  all  along,  and  the  model  of  it,  as  it 
were,  was  defign’dand  delineated  in  the  Book  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  according  to  which  it  was  by  degrees  fafhi- 
on’d  and  wrought  to  perfection.  Thine  eyes  did  fee 
my  fubflance  yet  being  imperfect,  in  thy  Boo  flail  my  mem¬ 
bers  were  drawn,  &c.  Job  alio  hath  aptly  expred  thofe 
fird  rudiments  of  the  Body,  or  that  little  Chaos  out 
io.  10,  of  which  it  nfeth,  Haft  thou  not  poured  tne  out  as 
Mil  ft,  and  crudled  tne  like  Cbeefe  ?  Thou  haft  c  loathed 
me  with  Sflin  and  Flefh,  and  fenced  tne  with  Bones  and 
Sinews.  Where  he  notes  the  fird  Matter  and  the  lad 
Form  of  his  Body,  its  compleat  and  mod  incompleat 
date.  According  to  thefe  examples  we  mud  hkewife 
confider  the  Greater  Bodies  of  Nature,  The  Earth  and 
the  Sublunary  World  3  we  mu(t  go  to  the  Origin  of 
them,  the  Seminal  Mafs,  the  Chaos  out  of  which  they 
rife  :  Look  upon  the  World  fird  as  an  Embryo-world, 
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without  form  or  lhape,  and  then  confider  how  its 
Members  were  fafhion'd,  how  by  degrees  it  was 
brought  into  that  diverfity  of  parts  and  Regions,  which 
it  confifts  of,  with  all  their  furniture,  and  with  all 
their  ornaments.  The  Idea  of  all  which  Was  before¬ 
hand,  according  to  David's  expreffion,  written  in  the 
Divine  Mind  3  and  we  partake  of  that  wifdom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  capacity,  in  feeing  and  admiring  the 
methods  of  it. 

Thefe  feem  to  be  neceffary  preparatives  or  directi¬ 
ons  to  thofe  that  would  contemplate,  with  profit,  Na¬ 
tural  Providence,  and  the  great  works  of  Godin  the 
vifible  Creation.  We  confider’d  Nature  in  the  pre¬ 
cedent  Chapter  abftraCtly,  and  in  her  felf,  and  now 
we  confider  her  under  the  Conduct  of  Providence, 
which  we  therefore  call  Natural  Providence  5  And  as 
we  have  endeavour'd  to  remove  thofe  falfe  notions 
and  fuppofitions  that  lay  as  Clouds  upon  her  face,  fo 
we  mult  now  endeavour  to  reprefent  her  in  a  better 
light,  and  in  a  fuller  beauty.  By  Natural  Providence 
therefore  we  underftand,  The  Form  or  Courfe  of  VnT 
verfal  Nature ,  as  actuated  by  the  Divine  Power ,  with  all 
the  Changes ,  Periods ,  and  Vicijfitudes  that  attend  it ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  method  and  ejlab/ifhtne?it  made  by  the  Author 
of  it.  I  faid  of  Vniverfal  Nature ,  through  all  the  or¬ 
ders  of  Beings  in  the  Intellectual  World,  and  all  the 
Regions  and  Syftems  of  Matter  in  the  Corporeal. 
For,  having  prov'd  in  the  foregoing  Chapter,  that 
there  is  an  Author  of  Nature,  A  Being  infinitely  Per¬ 
fect,  by  whofe  power  and  influence  alone  all  finite 
Natures  exift  and  adt,  we  have  an  affured  ground  to 
conclude,  that  nothing  can  come  to  pafs,  throughout 
the  whole  Creation,  without  the  prefcience  and  per- 
miflion  of  its  Author  $  And  as  it  is  neceffary  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  there  is  an  Idea  in  the  Divine  Underftand- 
ing  of  all  the  mafs  of  Beings  produc'd  or  Created,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feveral  ranks  and  orders  wherein  they 
ftand  3  fo  there  is  alfo  an  Idea  there,  according  to  7 
which  this  great  Frame  moves,  and  all  the  parts  of  it, 
in  beauty  and  harmony. 

And  thefe  two  things,  the  Efiences  of  all  Beings* 
and  the  Series  of  their  Motions,  compofe  the  MUN- 
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DANE  IDEA,  as  I  may  fo  call  it  5  or  that  great 
All-comprehenfive  Thought  in  the  Divine  Under- 
ftanding,  which  contains  the  Syftemof  Univerfal  Pro¬ 
vidence,  and  the  ftate  of  all  things,  pad,  prefent,  or 
to  come.  This  glorious  Idea  is  the  cxprefs  Image  of 
the  whole  Creation,  of  all  the  works  of  God,  and  the 
difpofition  of  them  5  here  lie  the  myfteries  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  as  in  their  Original  5  The  fucceftive  Forms  of  ail 
Nature  5  and  herein,  as  in  a  Glafs,  may  be  view’d  all 
the  Scenes  of  Time  or  Eternity.  This  is  an  Abyfte  of 
Sacred  Wifdom,  The  inexhaufted  treafure  of  all  Sci¬ 
ence,  The  Root  of  Truth,  and  Fountain  of  Intelle¬ 
ctual  Light  3  And  in  the  clear  and  full  contemplati¬ 
on  of  this  is  perfedf  happinefs,  and  a  truly  beatifick 
Vifion. 

But  what  concerns  the  Intellectual  World  in  this- 
Idea ,  and  the  Orders  or  Natures  that  compofe  it,  is 
not  our  prefent  bufinefs  to  purfue.  5  We  are  to  fpeak 
of  the  Corporeal  Univerfe,  whereof  we  will  make 
now  a  fhort  and  general  Survey,  as  it  lies  under  Pro¬ 
vidence.  The  Corporeal  Univerfe,  how  immenfe  fo- 
ever  it  be,  and  divided  into  innumerable  Regions, 
may  be  confider  d  all  as  one  Syftem,  made  up  of  fe- 
veral  fubordinate  Syftems.  And  there  is  alfo  one  im¬ 
menfe  defign  of  Providence  co-extended  with  it,  that 
contains  all  the  fate,  and  all  the  revolutions  of  this 
great  Mafs.  This,  I  fay,  is  made  up  of  feveral  fubor¬ 
dinate  Syftems,  involving  one  another,  and  compre¬ 
hending  one  another  in  greater  and  greater  Orbs  and 
Compofitions  3  and  the  Aggregate  of  all  thefe  is  that 
which  we  call  the  Vniverfe .  But  what  the  Form  of 
thefe  Compofitions  is,  and  what  the  Defign  of  Provi¬ 
dence  that  runs  thorough  them  all,  and  comprehends 
them  all,  this  is  unfearchable,  not  only  to  Humane 
Underftanding,  but  even  to  Angels  and  Archan- 
gels. 

Wherefore  leaving  thofe  greater  Syftems  and 
Compofitions  of  the  Univerfe,  as  matter  of  our  admi¬ 
ration,  rather  than  of  our  knowledge,  There  are  two 
or  three  kinds  of  lefter  Syftems  that  are  vifible  to  us, 
and  bring  us  nearer  to  our  fubjeCf,  and  nearer  home. 
That  of  a  Fixt  Star,  iinglc  5  That  of  a  Fixt  Star  with 
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its  Planets,  and  That  of  a  Angle  Planet,  Primary  or 
Secondary.  Thefe  three  Syflems  we  fee  and  enjoy 
more  or  left.  No  doubt  there  are  Fixt  Stars  Angle, 
or  that  have  no  Planets  about  them,  as  our  Sun 
hath  3  nay,  'tis  probable,  that  at  Arif  the  whole  Uni- 
verfe  confided  only  of  iiich$  Globes  of  liquid  Fire, 
with  Spheres  about  them  of  pure  Light  and  .Ether  : 
Earths  are  but  the  dirt  andskum  of  the  Creation,  and 
all  things  were  pure  as  they  came  at  Arif  out  of  the 
hands  of  God.  But  becaufe  we  have  nothing  particu¬ 
lar  taught  us,  either  by  the  light  of  Nature  or  Reve¬ 
lation,  concerning  the  Providence  that  governs  thefe, 
of  what  ufe  they  are  to  Intelleftual  Beings,  how  ani¬ 
mated  by  them,  what  diverfity  there  is  amonglf  thefe 
Ethereal  Worlds,  what  Periods  they  have,  what 
Changes  or  Viciflitudes  they  are  capable  to  undergo  5 
becaufe  fuch  Inquiries  would  feem  too  remote,  and 
carry  us  too  far  from  our  fubjedt,  we  leave  thefe  Hea¬ 
venly  Syltems  to  the  enjoyment  and  contemplation 
of  higher  and  more  noble  Creatures. 

1  The  Sun,  with  all  the  Planets  that  move  about 
him,  and  depend  upon  him,  make  a  fecond  lort  of 
Syftem  5  not  confiderable  indeed,  if  compar’d  with 
the  whole  Univerfe,  or  fome  of  the  greater  CompoA- 
tions  in  it,  but  in  refpedt  of  us,  the  Syftemof  the  Sun 
is  of  valt  extent  3  We  cannot  meafure  the  greatnefs 
of  his  Kingdom,  and  his  Dominion  is  without  end. 
The  diftance  from  the  highelt  Planet  to  the  neareft 
Axt  Star  in  the  Firmament  is  unmeafurable,  and  all 
this  belongs  to  the  Empire  of  the  Sun  3  beAdes  the 
feveral  Planets  and  their  Orbs,  which  calf  themfelves 
clofer  about  his  Body,  that  they  may  receive  a  warmer 
and  Ifronger  influence  from  him  5  for  by  him  they 
may  be  faid  to  live  and  move.  But  thofe  valf  fpaces 
that  lie  beyond  thefe  opake  Bodies,  are  Regions  of 
perpetual  light  5  One  Planet  may  eclipfe  the  Sun  to 
another,  and  one  Hemifphere  of  a  Planet  to  the  other 
Hemifphere  makes  night  and  darknefs,  but  nothing 
can  eclipfe  the  Sun,  or  intercept  the  courfe  of  his 
light  to  thefe  remote  Ethereal  Regions  3  They  are 
always  luminous,  and  always  pure  and  ferene.  And 
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if  the  worft  and  Planetary  parts  of  his  Dominions  be 
replenilht  with  Inhabitants,  we  cannot  luppofe  the 
better  to  lie  as  Defarts,  uninjoy ’d  and  uninhabited  3 
his  Subjects  then  mult  be  numerous  as  well  as  his 
Dominions  large  5  And  in  both  refpeds  this  Syftem 
of  a  Eixt  Star,  with  its  Planets  (  of  which  kind  we 
may  imagine  innumerable  in  the  Univerfe,  befides  this 
of  the  Sun,  which  is  near  and  vifible  to  us  )  is  of  a 
noble  Character  and  Order,  being  the  habitation  of 
Angels  and  glorified  Spirits,  as  well  as  of  mortal 
Men. 

A  Planetary  Syftem  is  the  laft  and  loweft  5  And 
of  thefe,  no  doubt,  there  is  great  variety,  and  great 
differences  3  not  only  of  Primary  and  Secondary,  or 
of  the  principal  Planet,  and  its  Moons  or  Attendants, 
but  alfo  amongft  Planets  of  the  fame  rank  3  for  they 
may  differ  both  in  their  original  conftitution,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  form  and  ffate  they  are  under  at  pre- 
fent3  of  which  fort  of  differences  we  have  noted 
*  fomc  amongft  our  Planets,  though  they  feem  to 
be  all  of  much  what  the  fame  original  conftitution. 
Befides,  according  to  external  circumftances,  their 
diftance,  manner  of  motion,  and  pofture  to  the  Sun, 
which  is  the  Heart  of  the  whole  Syftem,  they  become 
different  in  many  things.  And  we  may  obferve,  that 
thole  leading  differences,  though  they  feem  little, 
draw  after  them  innumerable  others,  and  fo  make  a 
diftind  face  of  Nature,  and  a  diftind  World  5  which 
ftill  Ihows  the  riches  and  fecundity  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  gives  new  matter  of  contemplatipn  to 
thofe  that  take  pleafure  in  ftudying  the  works  and 
ways  of  God.  But  leaving  all  other  Planets  or  Plane¬ 
tary  Syftems  to  our  meditations  only,  we  muft  parti¬ 
cularly  confider  our  own. 

Having  therefore  made  this  general  Survey  of  the 
great  Univerfe,  run  thorough  the  boundlefs  Regions 
of  it,  and  with  much  ado  found  our  way  home  to 
that  little  Planet  where  our  concerns  lie,  This  Earth 
or  Sublunary  World,  we  muft  reft  here  as  at  the  end 
ofourcourfe3  And  having  undertaken  to  give  the 
general  Theory  of  this  Earth,  to  conclude  the  prefent 
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Trcatife,  we'l  refled  upon  the  whole  work,  and  ob- 
ferve  what  progrefs  we  have  hitherto  made  in  this 
Theory,  and  what  remains  to  be  treated  of  hereaf¬ 
ter.  This  Earth,  though  it  be  a  finall  part  or  par¬ 
ticle  of  the  Univerfe,  hath  a  diftind  Syftem  of  Provi¬ 
dence  belonging  to  it,  or  an  Order  eftablifht  by  the 
Author  of  Nature  for  all  its  Phenomena  (  Natural  or 
Moral  )  throughout  the  whole  Period  of  its  duration, 
and  every  interval  of  it  5  for  as  there  is  nothing  fo 
great  as  to  be  above  the  Divine  care,  fo  neither  is 
there  anything  fo  little  as  to  be  below  it.  All  the 
Changes  of  our  ¥/orld  are  fixt,  EIow,;  or  how  often 
to  be  deftroy'd,  and  how  renew'd  5  What  different 
faces  of  Nature,  and  what  of  Mankind,  in  every  part 
of  its  Courfe  3  What  new  Scenes  to  adorn  the  Stage, 
and  what  new  parts  to  be  Aded  5  What  the  En¬ 
trance,  and  what  the  Confumrnation  of  all.  Neither 
is  there  any  fort  of  knowledge  more  proper,  or  of 
more  importance  to  us  that  are  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
Earth,  than  to  underftand  this  its  Natural  and  Sa¬ 
cred  Hiftory,  as  I  may  fo  call  it,  both  as  to  what  is 
pad,  and  what  is  to  come.  And  as  thole  greater 
Volumes  and  Compofitions  of  the  Univerfe  are  pro¬ 
portion'd  to  the  underftanding  of  Angels  and  Supe- 
riour  Beings,  fo  thefe  little  Syftems  are  Compendium7  s 
of  the  Divine  Wifdom  more  fitted  to  our  capacity 
and  comprehenfion. 

The  Providence  of  the  Earth,  as  of  all  other  Sy¬ 
ftems,  confffts  of  two  parts,  Natural,  and  Sacred  or 
Theological.  I  call  that  Sacred  or  Theological  that 
refpeds  Religion,  and  the  difpenfations  of  it  3  the 
government  of  the  Rational  World,  or  of  Mankind, 
whether  under  the  light  of  Nature  only,  or  of  a  Re¬ 
velation  3  the  method  and  terms  of  their  happinefs 
and  unhappinefs  in  a  future  life  3  The  State,  ©econo¬ 
my,  and  Condud  of  this,  with  all  the  Myfteries  con¬ 
tain'd  in  it,  we  call  Theological  Providence  5  in  the 
head  whereof  Hands  the  Soul  of  the  Bleffed  Mejjiah, 
who  is  Lord  of  both  Worlds,  Intelledual  and  Mate¬ 
rial.  When  we  call  the  other  part  of  Providence 
Natural,  we  ufe  that  word  in  a  *  reftrain'd  fence,  as 
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refpecting  only  the  Material  World  5  and  according¬ 
ly  this  part  of  Providence  orders  and  fuperintends  the 
date  of  the  Earth,  the  great  Viciflitudes  and  Mutati¬ 
ons  of  it  3  for  we  muft  not  imagine,  but  that  thefe 
are  under  the  eye  of  Providence,  as  well  as  Humane 
affairs,  or  any  revolutions  of  States  and  Empires. 
Now  feeing  both  in  the  Intellectual  and  Corporeal 
World  there  are  certain  Periods,  Fulneffes  of  Time, 
and  fixt  Seafons,  either  forfome  great  Catadrophe,  or 
feme  great  Indauration,  Tis  Providence  that  makes  a 
due  harmony  or  Synchronifm  betwixt  thefe  two,  and 
meafures  out  the  concurrent  fates  of  both  Worlds, 
fo  as  Nature  may  be  always  a  faithful  minider  of  the 
Divine  pleafure,  whether  for  rewards  or  punifhments, 
according  as  the  date  of  Mankind  may  require.  But 
Theological  Providence  not  being  the  fubjedt  of  this 
work,  we  fhall  only  obferve,  as  we  (aid  before,  what 
account  we  have  hitherto  given  of  the  Natural  date  of 
the  Earth,  and  what  remains  to  be  handled  in  ano¬ 
ther  Treatife,  and  fo  conclude. 

I  did  not  think  it  neceflary  to  carry  the  dory  and 
original  of  the  Earth,  higher  than  the  Chaos,  .as  Zo- 
roafter  and  Orfhem  feem  to  have  done  5  but  taking 
That  for  our  Foundation,  which  Antiquity  Sacred 
and  Profane  doth  fuppofe,  and  Natural  Reafon  ap-  . 
prove  and  confirm,  we  have  form’d  the  Earth  from 
it.  But  when  we  fay  the  Earth  rife  from  a  Fluid 
Mafs,  it  is  not  to  be  fo  crudely  underdood,  as  if  a 
rock  of  Marble,  fuppofe,  was  fluid  immediately  be¬ 
fore  it  became  Marble  3  no,  Things  had  a  gradual 
progreflion  from  one  form  to  another,  and  came  at 
length  to  thofe  more  permanent  forms  they  are  now 
ictled  in  :  Stone  was  once  Earth,  and  Earth  was  once 
Mud,  and  Mud  was  once  fluid.  And  fo  other  things 
may  have  another  kind  ot  progrefiion  from  fluidity  3 
but  all  was  once  fluid,  at  lead  all  the  exteriour  Re¬ 
gions  of  this  Earth.  And  even  thofe  Stones  and 
Rocks  of  Marble  which  we  fpeak  of,  feem  to  confefs 
-they  were  once  foft  or  liquid,  by  thofe  mixtures  we 
find  in  them  of  Heterogeneous  Bodies,  and  thofe 
fpots  and  Veins  difperft  thorough  their  fubflance3 
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for  thcfe  things  could  not  happen  to  them  after  they 
were  hard  and  impenetrable,  in  the  form  of  Stone  or 
Marble.  And  if  we  can  foften  Rocks  and  Stones, 
and  ran  them  down  into  their  firft  Liquors,  as  thefe 
obfervations  feem  to  do,  we  may  eafily  believe  that 
other  Bodies  alfo  that  compofe  the  Earth,  were  once 
in  a  fluid  Mafs,  which  is  that  we  call  a  Chaos. 

We  therefore  watch’d  the  motions  of  that  Chaos, 
and  the  feveral  transformations  of  it,  while  it  conti¬ 
nued  Fluid  5  and  we  found  at  length  what  its  firft 
Concretion  would  be,  and  how  it  fetled  into  the 
form  of  an  habitable  Earth.  » But  that  form  was  ve¬ 
ry  different  from  the  prefent  form  of  the  Earth, 
which  is  not  deducible  from  a  Chaos,  by  any  known 
laws  of  Nature,  or  by  any  wit  of  Man  5  as  every  one, 
that  will  have  patience  to  examine  it,  may  eafily  be 
fatisfied.  That  firft  Earth  was  of  a  fmooth  regular 
furface,  as  the.  Concretions  of  Liquors  are,  before 
they  are  difturb’d  or  broken  5  under  that  furface  lay 
the  Great  Abyffe,  which  was  ready  to  fwallow  up  the 
World  that  hung  over  it,  and  about  it,  whenfoever 
God  fhould  give  the  command,  and  the  Vault  fhould 
break  5  And  this  conftitution  of  the  Primaeval  Earth 
gave  occafion  to  the  firft  Cataftrophe  of  this  World, 
when  it  perifht  in  a  Deluge  of  Water.  For  that 
Vault  did  break,  as  we  have  fhown  at  large,  and  by* 
the  diffolution  and  fall  of  it,  the  Great  Deep  was 
thrown  out  of  its  bed,  forc’d  upwards  into  the  Air, 
and  overflow’d  in  that  impetuous  Commotion  the 
higheft  tops  of  the  Fragments  of  the  ruin’d  Earth, 
which  now  we  call  its  Mountains.  And  as  this  was 
the  firft  great  and  fatal  Period  of  Nature  5  fo  upon 
the  ifTue  of  this,  and  the  return  of  the  Waters  into 
their  Chanels,  the  fecond  face  of  Nature  appear’d,  or 
the  prefent  broken  form  of  the  Earth,  as  it  is  Terra¬ 
queous ,  Mountainous ,  and  Cavernous.  Thefe  things  we 
have  explain’d  fully  in  the  firft  Book,  and  have  there¬ 
by  fetled  two  great  Points,  given  a  rational  account 
of  the  ZJniverfal  Deluge ,  And  fhown  the  Caufes  of  the 
irregular  form  of  the  prefent  or  Poft-diluvian  Earth 1 
This  being  done,  we  have  appli’d  our  felves,  in  the 
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Second  Book,  to  the  defeription  of  the  Primeval 
Earth ,  and  the  examination  of  its  properties  5  And 
this  hath  led  us  by  an  eafie  tradt  to  the  difeovery  of 
Paradife ,  and  of  the  true  Notion  and  Myftery  of  it  3 
which  is  not  fo  much  a  fpot  of  ground  where  a  fine 
Carden  flood,  as  a  courfe  of  Nature,  or  a  peculiar 
ftate  of  the  Earth  3  Paradifiacal  in  many  parts,  but 
efpecially  in  one  Region  of  it  3  which  place  or  Region 
we  have  alfo  endeavour'd  to  determine,  though  not  fo 
much  from  the  Theory  as  from  the  fuffrages  of  Anti¬ 
quity. 

$ 

THUS  much  is  finilht,  and  this  contains  the 
Natural  Theory  of  the  Earth  till  this  prefent  time  3 
for  fince  the  Deluge  all  things  have  continued  in  the 
fame  ftate,  or  without  any  remarkable  change.  We 
are  next  to  enter  upon  new  Matter  and  new 
Thoughts,  and  not  only  fo,  but  upon  a  Series  of 
Things  and  Times  to  come ,  which  is  to  make  the  Se¬ 
cond  part  of  this  Theory.  Dividing  the  duration  of 
the  World  into  two  parts,  Baft  and  Future,  we  have 
difpatch’d  the  firft  and  far  greater  part,  and  come 
better  half  of  our  way  3  And  if  we  make  a  ftand 
here,  and  look  both  ways,  backwards  to  the  Chaos, 
and  the  Beginning  of  the  World,  and  forwards  to 
*  the  End  and  confummation  of  all  things,  though  the 
firft  be  a  longer  profpedt,  yet  there  are  as  many  ge¬ 
neral  Changes  and  Revolutions  of  Nature  in  the  re¬ 
maining  part  as  have  already  happen’d  3  and  in  the 
Evening  of  this  long  Day  the  Scenes  will  change  fa- 
fter,  and  be  more  bright  and  illuftrious.  From  the 
Creation  to  this  Age  the  Earth  hath  undergone  but 
one  Cataftrophe,  and  Nature  hath  had  two  different 
faces  3  The  next  Cataftrophe  is  the  CONFLA¬ 
GRATION,  to  which  a  new  face  of  Nature  will 
accordingly  fucceed,  New  Heavens  and  a  New  Earth , 
Paradife  renew'd,  and  fo  it  is  call'd  the  Reftitution  of 
things,  or  Regeneration  of  the  World.  And  that  Pe¬ 
riod  of  Nature  and  Providence  being  expir’d,  then 
follows  the  Consummation  of  all  things ,  or  the  General 
Agotheofis  3  when  Death  and  Hell  Jhall  be  (wallowed  up 
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in  victory  5  When  the  great  Circle  of  Time  and  Fate 
is  run  5  or  according  to  the  language  of  Scripture, 
When  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  Jhall  pafs  away ,  and 
Time  jhall  be  no  more . 


MAE  we ,  in  the  mean  time ,  by  a  true  Love  of  God 
above  all  things ,  and  a  contempt  of  this  Vain  World  which 
pajfeth  away  3  By  a  careful  ufe  of  the  Gifts  of  God  and 
Nature ,  the  Light  of  Reafon  and  Revelation ,  prepare  our 
felves  and  the  Jiate  of  things  for  the  great  Coming  of  our 
Saviour.  To  whom  be  Praife  and  Honour  for  ever¬ 
more. 
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